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ED/TOh"S  N^OTE. —  Th<  men  who  are  to  make  the  race  for  the  f  residency  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  nominated  during  the  next  two  months.  If  ath  the  candidates  we  are  all  familiar. 
But  what  do  they  really  think  about  us  and  our  problems  and  how,  if  elected,  7i<ill  they  go  abtutt 
solving  them  ?  Tell  us  that  and  we  will  know  what  to  do.  Lincoln  Steffens  has  undertaken  in 
this  article  to  put  the  Republican  leaders  on  record.  The  turn  of  the  Democrats  will  come  in  July. 
Here  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Taft,  and  Senator  La  Follette  explain  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  matter  in  the  United  States  and  how  they  would  set  about  straightening  out  our  national 
ills.  E'oery  one  to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  are  important  should  read  this  article. 


I’M  tired  of  ex}x)sure.  1  know  something 
is  wnmg;  something  big.  But  what  is 
it?  Don’t  go  on  proving  the  evil  over  and 
over  again.  Tell  us  what  to  do  aljout  it. 
That’s  what  we  want  to  know. 

And  let  me  tell  you  this;  You 
show  us  what  to  do  and — we’ll 
do  it.” 

A  good,  average  American  said 
that;  he  spoke  as  thousands  u{H)n 
thousands  are  speaking.  And  he 
and  the  thousands  are  right. 


The  time  has  come  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
our  American  corruption  and — cures.  We 
have  the  facts.  For  years  now  investigators 
have  Ijeen  bringing  forth  the  facts,  and  there 
should  (and  there  shall)  be  no 
interruption  of  the  inquiry.  The 
command  to  “know  thyself”  is 
as  good  for  a  nation  as  for  an 
individual,  and  the  exidence 
is  not  all  in.  But  we  have 
enough  to  make  out  a  case 
against  ourselves.  And  the  case 
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is  made.  The  American  people  are  plead¬ 
ing  guilty. 

No  nobler  boast  was  ever  made  for  a  nation 
than  this:  that  after  a  century  of  pride,  just 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  brought  finally 
to  acknowledge  our  success,  we  are  found 
confessing  our  failure.  And  not  in  desfiair. 
No.  Our  success  is  ours  and  we  know  it. 
No  one  can  take  from  us  our  triumph  over  a 
conquered  continent.  That  glory  is  ours 
forever  and  ever  and  ever.  But  we  are  like 
one  of  our  successful  millionaires.  You  know 
the  type: 

He  has  money,  yes,  but  what  has  the 
money  cost  him?  Cruel  lines  in  his  strong 
face;  soft  spots  in  his  once  mighty  body;  on 
his  conscience  regrets  that  make  him  walk 
the  floor,  and  fears  that  prompt  him  to  run. 
His  home?  He  has  none;  only  houses, 
several  houses.  His  wife  is  as  sad  (or  as 
bad)  as  he;  the  boy  is  a  fool  and  the  girl  is 
a  foreign  princess.  His  business  still  is  good, 
but  the  trust  has  that,  and  the  energy  which 
made  it  great  is  idle  or  subject  to  others’ 
commands.  And  those  others  are  abusing 
the  trust.  He  knows  how  and  why.  And 
he  knows  how  his  city  came  to  be  corrupt; 
why  his  state  Ijetrays  the  people;  and,  as  for 
the  republic,  he  has  seen  his  own  attorneys 
in  the  Senate  turn  that  into  an  oligarchy. 
Success? 

Nothing  fails  like  success.  But  nothing 
succeeds  like  failure.  “What  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?”  Nothing.  But  will 
it  not  profit  a  people  something  to  find  their 
own  soul,  even  though  they  have  lost  a  whole 
continent?  Well,  that  is  what  the  American 
people  are  doing. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  this  nation  to¬ 
day  is  as  inspiring  as  any  moment  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man.  Humiliated  in  its  highest 
ideals,  there  is  no  surrender  of  them.  Be¬ 
trayed  by  its  leaders,  political,  industrial, 
and  ecclesiastical,  there  is  no  loud  cry  for 
revenge,  only  a  quiet  attendance  upon  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  law;  and  the  juries  are  slow, 
almost  too  slow,  to  convict.  They  sit  in 
judgment  conscious  of  their  own  guilt;  they 
have  told  me  so.  Our  natural  resources  stolen 
under  the  law;  our  public  property  seized 
through  bribery;  our  private  property  ex¬ 
ploited  shamefully  in  the  market  places,  yet 
the  American  people  are  not  clamoring  for 
reprisals.  Confiscation  of  private  property 
would  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  Government 
will  have  to  make  out  very  good  cases  indeed 


to  recover  the  public  domain  confiscated  by 
the  “hated”  corporations. 

Hate  ?  There  isn’t  enough  hate  in  thiscoun- 
try  to  turn  an  election.  Nor  envy.  There  never 
has  been  any  en\y  of  the  rich.  There  has 
been  emulation;  far  too  much  of  that;  every 
other  boy  has  looked  up  to  the  man  of  wealth, 
glad  if  he  had  proved  that  the  poorest  might 
hope  to  be  the  richest.  And  there  is  more 
sorrow  now  than  anger  over  the  discovery 
that  some  of  our  greatest  fortunes  have  l>een 
won,  not  by  the  practise  of  simple  virtues, 
but  by  the  difficult,  dangerous  complexities 
of  crime.  And — mark  well  this  fact — the 
general  effect  of  this  revelation  has  been  to 
check,  not  to  stimulate,  the  mad  race  for 
riches.  The  conviction  is  growing  that  much 
money  costs  too  much,  and  the  aspirations 
of  men  are  turning  to  other — and,  I  think, 
better  things. 

Wherever  you  go  you  will  hear  men  talk¬ 
ing  politics.  In  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  citizens  are  out  in  the  o[)en 
fighting  for  what  they  think  is  right.  In 
New  York,  groups  are  forming  spontane¬ 
ously  down  in  the  wards  and,  unknown  to 
the  machines  and  to  the  other  wards,  are 
debating  what  is  right.  And  so  it  is  in  the 
states:  In  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Ohio,  California,  etc.,  the  people  are  re¬ 
storing  representative  democracy,  and  in 
many  others  they  are  dealing  with  the  licjuor 
vice.  But  look  over  the  surface  of  things: 
the  theatres  are  playing  and  the  churches  are 
preaching  politics,  and  both  the  churches  and 
the  universities  are  o|)ening  their  doors  to 
lay  preachers  of  ethics  and  jK)litics,  social 
reform  and  economics.  And  what  were 
those  men  next  you  talking  about  awhile  ago? 
Wasn’t  it  politics?  And  not  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  personal,  partisan  politics,  either.  Who 
cares  for  that  sort  of  thing  any  more?  Party 
loyalty  is  giving  way  to  loyalty  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  When  men  talk  politics  now  they 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  common 
good,  and  even  when  they  talk  business  they 
are  applying  the  standard  of  morals. 

It  may  be  too  soon  and  too  optimi.stic  to 
draw  so  important  a  conclusion,  but  there 
are  some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  very 
spirit  of  the  American  people  has  changed; 
and  that  the  selfish  materialism  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  Ijecoming — what? 

That  is  the  great  question.  No  re|x)rter 
of  facts  can  answer  it;  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
fact.  That  crucial  question  remains  to  be 
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answered;  fortunately.  The  tone,  the  tem¬ 
per,  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
America  is  yet  to  be  formed  by  the  leaders, 
spiritual,  political,  and  industrial,  who  shall 
lead  us  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Isn’t  that 
an  opportunity?  Think  of  it!  Here  is  a 
nation  of  men  and  women,  stirred  to  the 
depths;  humbled  and  troubled;  sure  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong,  but  knowing  not  what;  ready, 
yes,  determined  to  set  everything  right. 
But  what  is  right? 

“Te/f  us  that.  Tell  us  what  to  do  and — 
we'll  do  it.” 

Tired  of  exposure?  Men  are  tired  of  the 
evidence  of  evil  only  because,  being  con¬ 
vinced  at  last,  they  are  looking  for  the  way 
out  of  evil.  There  is  no  more  certaii.  act 
in  our  national  life  to-day  than  that  the  peo¬ 
ple — all  kinds  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  good 
and  bad,  high  and  lowly — long  to  know  what 
the  matter  is  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

Who  can  map  out  a  policy  for  this  people? 
Who  knows  the  right?  And  the  wrong? 
And  the  remedy?  The  thinkers  think  they 
know,  and  they  should  be  heard.  They  will 
S[)eak  more  clearly  than  the  men  of  action. 
But  the  voters  can’t  follow  a  thinker;  they 
must  have  doers  to  follow,  political  leaders. 
And  we  have  political  leaders  at  last,  good 
men  and  true;  supplied  by  the  demand;  in¬ 
spired  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  What  do 
they  say?  What  do  they  think  the  matter 
is?  What  do  they  propose  to  do  about  it? 
What  do  they  want  us,  nay,  what  do  they 
want  you  and  me,  to  do  al)out  it?  Let  us 
•  ask  them,  all  of  them,  one  by  one,  and,  first: 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The  President  fulfils  the  first  requirement 
for  popular  leadership:  he  represents  the 
people. 

“Not  public  opinion,  mind  you,”  he  cor¬ 
rected  me  once,  in  his  vigorous  fashion.  “  I 
am  no  demagogue.  The  public  interest,  not 
public  opinion,  is  my  guide.” 

Sound  doctrine  that.  But  the  leader  who 
follows  it  should  have  either  a  pretty  definite 
philosophy  of  the  common  go«xl  or — a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the  substitute. 
He  is  no  philosopher,  as  he  well  knows. 

His  is  nut  that  sort  of  mind,  he  said, 
when  I  asked  him  my  le^ing  question.  He 
admitted  that  he  doesn’t  know  what  the 
matter  is,  fundamentally;  and  that  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  about  it,  fundamentally. 


He  wishes  he  did.  We  do  need  that  under¬ 
standing  of  our  problem,  he  said,  both  the 
people  and  their  leaders;  the  time  has  come 
for  reflection,  and  consistent,  steady  action. 
But - 

He  bent  forward  in  the  attitude  of  attack. 
“All  my  life,”  he  said,  “I  have  been  strik¬ 
ing  at  evils;  here;  there;  wherever  they  have 
shown  a  head  to  hit,  there  I  have  struck,  and 
with  all  my  might.” 

That’s  the  fighter,  and,  of  course.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  the  fighting  type.  W'hen  he  was 
a  police  commissioner  I  asked  him  what  his 
ambition  was,  and,  quick  as  a  flash,  he 
answered:  “To  lead  a  cavalry  regiment  in  a 
charge.”  And  this  wasn’t  mere  youth.  The 
other  day,  when  he  was  talking  about  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  presidency,  I  shot  in  that 
same  old  question:  What  would  he  like  above 
all  things  to  do?  And  sharp  as  shooting 
came  back  the  same  old  answer:  To  raise  a 
division  of  three  brigades  of  cavalry — if  there 
should  be  a  war.  And  he  really  intends  to 
go  across  Africa  or  “some  continent”  “big- 
game  hunting.” 

His  critics  call  this  brutality  and  blood¬ 
thirstiness.  It’s  nothing  but  the  elemental 
man  in  the  full  glory  of  health  and  strength, 
and  courage,  morally  applied.  And  we  need¬ 
ed  him  when  he  came.  We  needed  a  big- 
game  hunter  in  our  business.  And  so  did 
our  big  business  men  need  one.  They  were 
trampling  like  elephants,  all  over  us,  through 
our  laws,  legislatures,  and  business  ideals,  and 
some  one  had  to  herd  them.  It  was  fortunate 
for  us,  and  for  them  it  was  luck,  that  the  head 
hunter  was  not  only  an  instinctive  fighter 
but  a  fighter  who  was  instinctively  fair. 

“I  try  to  be  fair,”  the  President  said  once, 
quietly.  And  he  proceeded  more  earnestly: 
“I  try  hard  to  be  fair.”  Then,  as  if  some 
one  had  contradicted  him,  he  came  to  his 
feet.  “I  am  fair.  I  know  I  am.  I  know 
that  I  can  strike  at  the  evil  in  a  man  or  a 
thing,  and  yet  see  and  save  and  be  just  to  the 
good  that  is  in  that  thing  or  that  man.” 

And  he  cited  as  an  example  his  course 
toward  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  administra¬ 
tion  had  opposed  this  man’s  scheme  of  a 
continental  consolidation  of  his  railroads,  and 
the  President  would  have  put  him  on  trial 
for  his  methods  if  he  could.  But  he  was, 
therefore,  all  the  more  urgent  upon  Congress 
to  recompense  the  Harriman  road  for  put¬ 
ting  the  Colorado  River  back  in  its  bed.  So 
we  all  haye  noticed  that  when  he  holds  up 
capital  to  scorn  he  shakes  labor  in  the  other 
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hand.  Many  of  his  appointments,  especially 
of  “bad  men”  out  West,  are  thus  explained: 
He  knew  they  were  gun-fighters,  but  he  knew 
also  that  they  were  courageous  and  loyal, 
and  he  believed  that  his  trust  in  them  would 
bring  out  the  good. 

This  is  the  great  Rooseveltian  doctrine: 
“a  square  deal.”  The  story  of  his  practise 
of  it  is  as  old  as  the  man’s  career.  He  used 
to  balance  class  interests  when  he  was  a  po¬ 
lice  commissioner.  I  saw  him  do  those  things 
then  and  I  saw  how  instinctive  it  all  was. 
But  the  story  of  his  use  of  the  phrase  will  illus¬ 
trate: 

During  the  Roosevelt-Parker  campaign  I 
called  on  the  President  to  persuade  him  to 
ask  the  people,  instead  of  the  corporations, 
to  contribute  to  his  campaign  fund.  From 
the  discussion  of  the  democratic  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  that  plan,  the  conversation  changed 
off  into  the  general  subject  of  misrepresenta- 
tive  government,  and  finding  the  President 
interested  in  the  political,  but  not  at  all  in 
the  economic,  problems  underlying  our  polit¬ 
ical  questions,  I  uttered  this  reproach : 

“Mr.  President,  I  don’t  believe  you  will 
ever  solve  any  of  our  real  problems.  You 
merely  stand  for  a  square  deal.” 

Down  came  his  &t  upon  his  desk.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet.  He  hadn’t  heard  or  he 
didn’t  heed  the  reproach.  No,  this  man  of 
action  seized,  as  he  always  does  seize  out  of 
books  and  men,  that  which  he  had  use  for, 
and  that  alone. 

“That’s  it,”  he  exclaimed.  “A  square  deal. 
That’s  exactly  what  I  do  stand  for.  And  I 
shall  say  so  in  my  next  public  utterance.” 

And  he  did.  His  next  public  statement 
was  his  famous  reply  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  he 
wound  it  up  with  “a  square  deal.” 

Now,  the  square  deal  is  a  very  limited  rem¬ 
edy,  but  it  has  gone  far  to  expose  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  our  corruption.  Take  the 
case  the  President  himself  cites:  that  of  rec¬ 
ompensing  Harriman’s  railroad  for  the  tam¬ 
ing  of  the  Colorado  River.  His  motion  was 
opposed  in  Congress  by  representatives  who 
would  favor  railroads  wrongfully  in  secret, 
but  who  feared  to  do  right  by  them  in  the 
open.  They  represented  what  they  thought 
was  “public  opinion,  not  the  public  interest.” 
The  President,  who  says  he  represents  public 
interest,  not  public  opinion,  was  willing,  out 
loud,  in  a  message,  to  give  a  railroad  what 
was  right.  And  by  doing  so,  he  showed  how 
Congress  misrepresents  both  public  opinion 
and  the  public  interest. 


We,  the  people,  are  not  against  railroads; 
we  are  against  the  at>uses  by  financiers  of 
the  powers  of  the  railroads;  and  also  we  are 
opposed  to  having  our  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  represent  railroads  and  financiers. 

And  the  President  feels  this;  and,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  his  willingness  to  do  right  by  a  railroad 
is  not  courage  at  all,  but  faith.  He  believes 
the  people  are  like  him;  that  they  want  what 
he  wants;  and  that  they  also  would  give 
“even  Harriman  a  square  deal.” 

And  that’s  true.  Ask  yourself  if  it  isn’t. 
You  are  one  of  the  people;  so  am  I.  “Them’s 
my  sentiments”;  aren’t  they  yours? 

Well,  this  is  important,  b^ause  it  seems 
to  me  to  go  to  the  very  gist  of  Roosevelt.  It 
brings  us  to  his  fair  substitute  for  a  definite 
philosophy  of  the  common  good,  viz.:  his 
blind  instinct  for  it  and  for  democracy. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  represents  the  people.  No 
one  will  deny  that.  We  may  differ  as  to  his 
wisdom,  but  we  may  also  differ  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  people.  And,  since  we  have 
thought  so  little  about  the  common  good,  we 
might  disagree  over  any  act  of  his:  whether  it 
was  for  or  against  the  public  interest.  But 
certainly  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  corrupt;  he  is 
not  diverted  by  money,  by  entertainment,  by 
class  consciousness,  nor  by  any  other  of  those 
influences,  gross  or  subtle,  which  keep  so 
many  of  our  representatives  from  doing  their 
duty  by  the  people  who  elect  them  to  office. 
Of  his  honesty,  loyalty,  courage,  and  strength 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  man  has  tried  to 
serve  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

His  great  fault  is  that  he  not  only  repre¬ 
sents,  he  personifies  the  American  people. 
There  lie  his  political  strength  and  his  philo¬ 
sophic  weakness. 

“No  one  accuses  Roosevelt  of  putting  his 
ear  to  the  ground,”  said  a  keen  correspondent 
one  day.  “Yet  he  senses  public  opinion 
unerringly.  What  he  wants  to-day,  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  seem  to  be  against  to-day,  but  in  a 
day,  or  a  week  or  two,  they  will  be  wanting 
what  he  wants.” 

There’s  nothing  strange  about  this.  A 
great  editor  boasted  that  if  he  liked  a  story, 
a  million  readers  would  like  it.  “I’m  com¬ 
mon,”  he  explained.  “My  taste,  my  mind, 
my  whole  make-up  is  common.  That’s  why 
I’m  a  genius.”  ^  with  the  President.  He 
doesn’t  have  to  listen  for  public  opinion.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  look  into  his  own  mind. 
He  forms  his  own  opinion  and  his  opinion  is 
public  opinion;  as  his  great  message  of  Janu¬ 
ary  showed. 
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All  but  one  of  the  men  about  him  in  the 
administration  opposed  that  message.  It 
was  “bad  policy”;  “bad  politics”;  “untime¬ 
ly”;  “uncalled  for.”  The  jseople  had  had 
“enough  of  reform.”  And  the  President  lis¬ 
tened  and  hesitated,  but  he  said: 

“We  haven’t  had  enough  of  reform.  We 
are  just  at  the  crest  of  one  of  those  waves 
which  cynics  and  pessimists  say  always  re¬ 
cede.  I  believe  reform  goes  back,  after  an 
advance,  not  because  the  people,  but  because 
their  leaders  retreat.  I  want  to  go  on.  I 
believe  the  people  want  to  go  on.  The  press 
says  ‘no,’  but — ^anyhow,  I  go  on.” 

And  on  he  went,  and  we  all  know  how  the 
reception  of  that  message  proved  that  the 
people,  pinched  though  they  were  by  the 
panic,  wanted,  like  Roosevelt,  to  go  on. 

But  like  the  people,  the  President  has,  and 
has  had,  no  consistent  policy.  He  knows  it. 
He  says  so  himself : 

“I  know  what  I  want  to  do  now;  and  I 
know  what  I’d  like  to  do  next.  But  after 
that,  I  don’t  know.” 

Not  only  are  his  opinions  like  those  of  the 
American  people,  but  his  very  state  of  mind 
is  like  theirs.  And  that  is  the  state  of  mind 
we  must  get  over.  Which  likewise  he  sees. 

“We  must,  as  a  people,  grasp  the  general 
problems  underlying  our  particular  problems. 
But  how?  And  we  must  fight  knowingly 
the  war  that  is  on,  for  justice  and  right,  not 
only  these  many,  many  battles.  But  how?” 
That  is  his  attitude. 

Isn’t  it  typical  of  us,  as  a  people?  Look 
over  the  country.  What  are  good  men  do¬ 
ing,  separately,  everywhere?  Like  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  they  are  hitting  at  heads,  striking  at 
evils.  Who  is  looking  for  that  Evil  which  is 
the  source  of  all  our  superficial  e\'ils?  No 
one.  We  all  are  fighting  the  consequences, 
not  the  causes  of  our  corruption.  In  one 
place  the  reformers  are  closing  saloons;  in 
another  they  are  trying  (in  vain)  to  send  big 
rascals  to  jail;  in  still  others  they  are  beating 
the  boss.  Good  work,  yes,  but  who  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  system  that  supports  the  liquor 
interest  and  causes  intemperance?  Who  is 
proposing  to  deliver  from  temptation  the  men 
who  offer  bribes  and  take  them?  A  few  men 
are  just  beginning  to  l(X)k  behind  the  political 
boss  to  the  business  bosses  who  “keep”  the 
organization.  How  many  are  asking  what 
it  is  that  turns  our  ablest  and  most  coura¬ 
geous  business  leaders  into  enemies  of  the 
republic? 

Half  a  dozen.  And  the  President  is  not 


of  them.  I  put  my  favorite  question  to  him 
one  evening,  and  he  listened  to  it,  sunk  deep 
in  his  chair.  Here  it  is: 

“What  does  it  mean  that  in  all  our  cities 
— all  that  I  have  studied — the  public  service 
corporations  are  the  principal  sources  of 
political  corruption?” 

He  didn’t  know. 

“Well,”  I  continued,  “it  does  not  mean, 
does  it,  that  all  the  men  who  happened  to  go 
into  these  businesses  with  success  happened 
to  be  bom  bad  ?  ” 

No  answer.  “And  what  does  it  mean,”  I 
added,  “that  in  all  the  states  of  the  United 
States  that  I  know,  the  principal  sources  of 
political  corruption  are  the  steam  railroads?” 

“That’s  not  so,”  the  President  said,  and 
he  jumped  to  his  feet.  And  he  cited  New 
York  as  a  state  where  the  railroad  was  inter¬ 
fering  very  little  with  politics. 

“The  New  York  Central  is  about  through,” 

I  suggested.  “It  has  about  all  it  wants. 
But  how  about  the  time  when  you  were  a 
legislator  at  Albany?  What  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  of  corruption  in  your  day?” 

The  President  remembered:  the  railroad 
and  the  New  York  City  street  railways.  But 
the  New  York  Central  was  blackmailed,  he 
said;  it  was  held  up.  And  the  President  re¬ 
lated  how  he  himself,  as  an  assemblyman, 
tried  to  get  without  bril)ery  a  just  concession 
for  the  road,  and,  failing,  saw  a  lobbyist 
(afterward  .sent  to  the  United  States  Senate) 
“do  the  business.” 

But  the  President  declared  that  the  corrupt 
politicians  held  up  that  lobbyist,  and  “  made 
him  pay.” 

“But  who  corrupted  those  politicians 
originally?  Wasn’t  it  the  corrupt  system 
which  the  railroad  in  its  franchise-getting 
days  had  helped  erect  in  the  place  of  truly 
representative  government  at  Albany? ”  And 
I  went  on  to  remark  how  difficult  and  e.x- 
l)ensive  it  w'as  to  corrupt  a  government  and 
keep  it  corrupt.  I  told  a  story  to  illustrate 
the  systematic  efforts  made  to  “get”  honest 
men.  This  set  the  President  going,  and  he 
related  experiences  of  his  own  along  that  line. 

They  never  tried  money  on  him,  but  they 
did  try  “reason.”  Two  men  of  his  own 
kind  invited  him  to  dinner  and  hinted  to 
him  of  a  professional  connection.  But  the 
condition  was  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  must  stop 
his  “foolishness.”  He  was  fighting  “the 
political  ring.”  That  was  all  right,  if  he 
was  only  seeking  applause  or  political  pro¬ 
motion.  But  if  he  was  sincere,  he  ought 
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to  wake  up  and  realize  that  the  “political 
ring”  he  talked  about  was  only  part  of  a 
business  ring;  and  that  this  big  business  ring 
controlled  everything  worth  having  in  life  in 
New  York:  political  offices,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities,  big  retainers  in  the  law,  social 
position — everything,  and  that  he  couldn’t 
get  anywhere  without  “standing  in.” 

Of  course  “Rosey,”  as  they  called  him  in 
those  early  days,  would  not  listen  to  “  reason.” 
But  neither  would  he  see  the  truth  of  this 
picture.  He  went  right  on  fighting  evils 
wherever  they  showed  a  head,  but  he  did  not 
visualize,  he  did  not  believe,  he  did  not  tackle 
the  systemized  Evil  which  lay  under  the 
superficial  evils. 

He  didn’t  understand,  he  says  now. 

He  had  another  chance  to  see  it.  About 
that  time,  when  he  was  conspicuous  in  re¬ 
form  politics,  he  went  into  the  cattle  business 
out  West.  One  night,  at  a  New  York  club, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  jmckers  rallied 
him  before  an  obsequious  crowd  for  “taking 
the  small  end  of  the  business.”  The  packer 
told  Mr.  Roosevelt  plainly,  cynically,  that 
the  cattle  raisers  would  be  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  big  men  (like  the  packer). 
“We’ll  fix  your  prices;  we’ll  take  all  your 
profits,”  he  said.  “  If  you  want  excitement, 
come  up  with  us  at  the  top.  It’ll  take  nerve 
but  (with  a  sneer]  you  have  nerve.  You 
ought  to  come  with  us,  either  in  with  us  or 
out  against  us,  but  at  any  rate  up  here  where 
we  herd  cattle-men,  not  cattle.” 

That  was  the  voice  of  the  system  speaking. 
But  the  President  didn’t  understand  it.  All 
he  understiKxi  then  was  the  packer’s  con¬ 
tempt  for  him,  for  his  courage. 

“Do  you  see  it  now?”  I  a.sked.  “Do  you 
see  now  what  it  was  that  spoke  to  you  through 
the  young  men  who  offered  you  the  law 
partnership;  the  thing  that  corrupted  in  some 
such  way  the  politicians  who  held  up  the 
railroad;  the  thing  that  warned  you  it  would 
take  all  the  profits  of  the  cattle  business?” 

No.  He  could  not  see  it  then  and  he  could 
not  see  it  now;  not  the  One  Thing.  But  even 
if  he  could,  how,  he  asked — and  he  started 
at  me  fiercely — “how  can  a  man  fight  that?” 

I  was  commissioned  ten  years  ago  to  write 
a  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  he  told  me 
his  story:  his  antecedents,  his  childhood, 
young  manhood — down  to  his  second  term 
in  the  legislature.  There  we  stopped.  He 
was  elected  governor  or  something;  anyway, 
we  never  got  any  farther.  But  at  the  point 
where  we  stopped,  I  picked  up  the  key  which 


ever  since  has  enabled  me  to  understand  acts 
of  this  remarkable  man  which  puzzled  other 
admirers  of  his.  In  his  first  term  at  Albany, 
he  said,  he  fought  for  everything  that  seem^ 
to  him  to  be  right,  and  he  fought  against 
everything  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  wrong; 
and  he  fought  for  the  most  part  alone. 

“I  accomplished  practically  nothing,”  he 
said  at  the  time.  “I  beat  a  few  bad  meas¬ 
ures;  passed  a  few  good  ones,  and  I  satisfied 
'nobody;  neither  my  party,  nor  the  reformers, 
nor  myself.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  man,  could  do 
nothing  in  this  world;  but  that  as  one  among 
many,  as  a  politician,  with  a  party  back  of 
me,  I  might  do  something,  by  choosing  among 
the  good  things  those  which  might  be  put 
through,  and  among  the  bad  things  those 
which  might  be  beaten.” 

This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  compro¬ 
mise,  honest,  conscientious,  practical  com¬ 
promise.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it;  it  has 
worked  out  well  in  this  case,  and  much  public 
enlightenment  has  been  accomplished  at  com- 
I)aratively  small  cost.  But  the  incident  and 
the  conclusions  young  Theodore  Roosevelt 
drew  from  it,  explain  many  things:  his  polit¬ 
ical  appointments,  his  choice  of  issues,  as,  for 
example,  why,  as  a  tariff  reformer,  he  turned 
to  railroad  regulation  instead.  He  was  try¬ 
ing  to  do  what  he  thought  he  could  do.  And 
also  it  explains  that  which  I  was  asking  him 
to  explain  for  this  article:  Why  he  didn’t  fight 
that  Thing  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the 
many  evil  things  he  was  fighting. 

“At  Albany,”  I  put  it,  “there  was  the  po¬ 
litical  ring  which  was  a  link  in  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  ring  that  ruled  the  state.  In  its  political 
asjject  it  took  this  form:  the  government 
there  represented  the  sjiecial  interests  of  a 
few  men,  instead  of  the  common  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state.  Why  didn’t  you 
fight  for  representative  government?” 

“But  how?”  he  persisted. 

“At  Washington,”  I  continued,  “you 
backed  a  pure-food  bill;  it  had  long  been 
held  up  by  senators  and  representatives  be¬ 
cause  they  represented,  not  the  people  and 
not  even  good  business,  but  the  impure  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  United  States.  So  with  your 
rate  bill.  The  reason  that  this  was  so  hard  to 
put  through  was  that  Congress  represented 
the  railroads  which  had  corrupted  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  states  from  which  the  congress¬ 
men  and  senators  came.  The  ring  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  like  the  ring  at  Albany,  was  only  a 
part  of  the  big  business  ring.  Now  the  evil 
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thing  politically  was,  and  is,  that  Congress 
represents  this  ‘bad  business’  and  not  the 
common  good.” 

“Well,  but  what  can  you  do  against  that?” 
he  asked. 

“Make  Congress  represent  the  common 
good.” 

“But  how?”  he  exclaimed,  and  he  almost 
swore:  “How?  How?” 

“Why,  by  going  forth  with  the  records  of 
these  congressmen  and  asking  the  people  to 
lieat  them.” 

Ah,  he  answered,  that  was  for  the  people 
to  do  themselves.  It  would  lie  unconsti¬ 
tutional — ^and  he  meant  that  it  would  l)e 
against  the  very  s|)irit  of  the  constitution  for 
the  President  to  fight  congressmen  and  sen¬ 
ators;  and  undem<Kratic.  “  No,  the  duty  of 
the  Kxecutive  is  to  do  his  duty;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  |)e«»ple  to  watch  him,  back  him,  and 
to  send  him  senators  and  representatives  who 
l)ack  him  and  represent  them.  And  that 
they  must  do  themselves;  and  they  will. 
They  will.  We  shall  have  representative 
government  again  some  day.” 

There  ended  the  interview,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  an  interv'iew  in  a  technical 
sense.  It  is  only  a  sketch  of  a  few  points 
raised  in  four  long  and  several  short  conver¬ 
sations  in  Washington  in  March;  supple¬ 
mented  by  bits  out  of  other  talks  during  an 
acquaintance  of  fifteen  years.  And  this  is 
said  here  because,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  to  the  others  subsequently  to  lie 
interviewed,  I  want  to  insist  not  on  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  I  am  not  precise  about,  but  only 
u{K)n  the  general  ideas  suggested  to  the  read¬ 
er.  And  there  again,  my  purpose  is  not  only 
to  give  the  l)est  thought  of  the  man  I  quote,  but 
to  set  people  thinking  for  themselves.  For 
after  all,  as  the  President  says,  we,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  must  ourselves  think  and  bring  about 
the  solution  of  our  problems. 

And  he  reflected,  after  one  of  the  “inter¬ 
views,”  that  the  best  thing  he  had  done,  not 
only  as  President  but  as  a  public  man;  the 
one  thing  worth  while;  was  to  have  led  the 
American  j)eople  to  think  for  themselves 
about  our  common  problems.  He  thinks  he 
has  helped  to  make  them  look  again  to  their 
Government,  with  the  old  faith  they  were 
losing,  that  it  can  be  made  to  deal  out  justice. 
And  he  believes  they  will  go  forward  now, 
ho|)efully  and  with  nerve,  to  the  solution 
which  none  of  us  knows,  but  which  all  of  us, 
pulling  together,  will  find,  some  day,  if  we 
keep  trying  for  “the  s(juare  deal.” 


The  President,  then,  is  simply  the  greatest 
of  those  blind  but  loyal  political  leaders 
whom  a  blind  but  encouraged  democracy 
has  raised  up  here  and  there  to  lead  our  first 
random,  reconnoitering  charges  against  the 
organization  of  abuses  that  has  taken  the 
place  of  representative  government  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  .see 
this  foe,  nor  his  army;  he  saw  only  the  out¬ 
works.  And  as  for  his  plan  of  cami)aign,  he 
had  none.  “My  policies,”  he  says,  not  “my 
policy.”  But  he  took  the  outworks,  which 
he  did  attack,  and  he — Iwated  the  enemy. 
That  is  his  great  service.  His  record  of 
victories  is  long  and  splendid,  but  incom¬ 
plete.  He  leaves  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
the  field.  He  as.serted  the  sovereignty  of  the 
j)eople  of  the  United  States  over  all  the  peitple 
of  the  United  States.  He  made  the  Govern¬ 
ment  govern  even  business.  He  taught  the 
great  generals  of  finance  to  think  twice  liefore 
they  acted ;  he  an)used  the  conscience  and  the 
hope  and  the  fears  of  a  nation  in  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  nation.  But  this  he  did  by  agita¬ 
tion,  by  his  personal  spirit,  not  by  his  d^s. 
He  “jammed”  acts  in  the  common  interest 
through  a  Congress  representative  of  special 
interests,  but  he  leaves  a  Congress  representa¬ 
tive  of — well,  not  of  all  the  people.  And  the 
people  see  that  now.  And,  as  he  says,  he 
who  saw  not,  he  led  them  to  see  it.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  will  go  down  through  history  as  a 
great  democratic  leader  rather  than  a  great 
President. 


WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 

The  war — the  long,  slow,  bloodless  bat¬ 
tling  of  the  ballots,  is  but  just  l>egun,  and 
the  President,  who  began  it,  sees  it  so.  He 
means  that  it  shall  go  on,  and  he  has  chosen 
his  Secretary  of  War  to  succeed  him  as 
President  and  carry  it  on.  And  Mr.  Taft 
may  succeed  Roosevelt  as  President,  but  as 
a  democratic  leader  making  war — never. 

“My  temperament  is  agaimst  that,”  the 
Secretary  said. 

And  that’s  true,  and  that’s  the  point. 

“Taft  knows  my  policies,”  the  President 
said;  “they  are  as  much  his  as  mine,  and 
he  promises  to  carry  them  out.” 

And  that  also  is  true.  Taft  not  only  prom¬ 
ises,  he  intends  to  carry  out  the  R(X)sevelt 
policies;  and  what  he  intends,  this  man 
does. 

The  most  characteristic  story  told  of  Taft  is 
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of  his  young  manhood.  His  father  had  been 
insulted  in  a  newspaper,  and  the  other  sons, 
all  the  family,  were  indignant,  excepting 
only  “Bill.”  He  said  nothing.  He  left  the 
house  that  morning  without  any  sign  of 
anger,  and  the  others,  in  their  storm,  won¬ 
dered  at  his  calm.  But  when  Bill  got  down¬ 
town,  he  laid  for  and  he  licked  the  writer  of 
that  article;  “without  anger,”  they  say  in 
Cincinnati. 

So  when  Bill  Taft  says  he  will  carry  out 
the  Roosevelt  policies,  he  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  carry  out  the  Roosevelt  policies.  But 
he  also  uses  the  plural;  he  also  will  strike, 
not  at  evil,  but  at  evils;  at  consequences, 
nf)t  causes.  He  also  has  no  policy. 

“We  don’t  need  any  more  laws,”  he  said. 
“  If  we  enforce  those  that  we  have,  with  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  for  their  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  enough.” 

“.\nd  you  will  enforce  those  laws?” 

Roosevelt  would  have  answered,  “Up  to 
the  handle”;  Taft  mxlded,  and  the  way  he 
nodded  made  me  add: 

“Quietly?” 

“Quietly,”  he  repeated  quietly. 

Think  of  carrying  out  Roosevelt’s  policies 
“quietly,”  “without  any  sign  of  anger”:  no 
“harmful  messages,”  no  “platitudes,”  no 
“mistakes,”  no  “demagogic  appeals  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,”  no  “agitation  of  the  people”! 
If  Taft  is  made  President,  there  will  be  a 
difference  between  the  two  administrations 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  two 
men.  We  got,  not  results,  but  a  result, 
from  Roosevelt:  the  encouragement  of  a 
people  to  solve  their  own  problem. 

“We  shall  lose  that  under  you,  sha’n’t  we, 
Mr.  Taft?  Isn’t  that  a  fair  criticism?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  thoughtfully,  “that  is  a 
fair  criticism.” 

What  shall  we  get  in  place  of  it?  That’s 
the  question,  and  the  answer  lies  in  part  in 
the  man  himself,  in  his  character  and  “tem¬ 
perament.” 

William  H.  Taft  is  a  big  man  physically; 
not  merely  fat,  but  big.  He  is  as  big  of 
heart  as  he  is  of  body.  His  friends  love  Bill 
Taft.  And  they  thought  when  the  President 
first  mentioned  him  for  the  presidency  that 
the  people  would  accept  him  for  his  own 
sake’s  sake;  w’ith  affection.  Serene;  sure; 
just;  absolutely  unselfish  and,  therefore,  fear¬ 
less;  not  merely  courageous,  mark  you,  but 
careless  of  personal  consequences,  Mr.  Taft 
is  a  rare  combination  of  “the  good  fellow” 
and  “the  good  man  for  oflSce”  that  we 


Americans  have  sighed  for  so  long.  Why 
haven’t  the  people  taken  to  him  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  ? 

At  the  close  of  his  Philippine  administra¬ 
tion,  the  President  describe  Taft  as  the 
“perfect  public  servant.”  Speaking  of  an¬ 
other  man,  the  President  said  that  he  is  able, 
brave,  expert,  and  absolutely  trustworthy; 
that  he  does  his  duty  up  to  the  handle,  but 
he  does  it  to  be  promoted.  “And  I  respect 
ambition  as  a  motive,”  the  President  ex¬ 
plained  sharjjly.  “It  is  fine.”  But  he  said 
that  Taft  does  his  duty  for  duty’s  sake, 
out  of  sheer  })atriotism  and  self-respect. 
There  isn’t  a  thought  of  himself  in  his  head. 
That’s  why  he  wanted  him  at  home.  He  put 
the  other  man  out  in  the  service.  “  Taft  I 
w’ant  near  me;  I  want  to  see  him  every  day.” 

This  judgment,  sjxiken  with  feeling,  and 
repeated  afterward,  with  ever  fresh  e.xam- 
ples  of  ser\'ices  rendered  all  around  the  world 
— this  sentiment  accounts  for  the  President’s 
wish  to  have  Taft,  the  disinterested,  succeed 
to  the  presidency.  And  since  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  man  is  literally  true,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Taft  should  postpone  again, 
as  he  has  often  Ijefore  postponed,  his  instinc¬ 
tive  inclination  to  go  upon  the  bench.  But 
why  the  popular  imagination  does  not  take 
hold  of  this  “good  and  faithful  servant”  is 
an  interesting  question. 

It  may  lie  significant,  too.  It  may  mean 
that  we  are  requiring  nowadays  something 
more  than  honesty,  lovableness,  and  fair 
dealing.  The  accepted  explanation  is  tliat 
Mr.  Roosevelt  overshadows  Mr.  Taft,  and 
that  may  be  right.  But  it  may  just  be  that 
we  Americans  are  demanding  of  our  leaders 
also — understanding  of  our  problem ;  light  or 
— fight.  I  do  not  say  this  is  so;  I  only  hope 
that  it  may  be  so.  All  that  is  certain  is  that 
most  men  who  speak  to  me  about  Taft,  ask, 
in  one  form  or  another,  such  questions  as  I 
put  to  him. 

And  he  didn’t  understand  them;  not  all; 
not  the  general  questions. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  understand  you,”  he 
said,  when  I  had  explained  that  I  sought  his 
sense  of  what  the  matter  was,  fundamentally, 
in  this  country. 

“Well,  it  isn’t  that  we  are,  as  a  people,  bad; 
is  it?”  I  suggested. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said,  “of  course  not.” 

“And  the  fact  that  all  our  states  are  cor¬ 
rupted  by  railroads  and  all  our  cities  by  pub¬ 
lic-service  corporations,  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  these  men  are  all  bad,  does  it?” 
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The  Secretary  laid  down  his  pen.  He  was 
interested.  He  shook  his  head,  slowly,  no; 
and  I  added: 

“Well,  then,  what  does  it  mean?” 

The  character  of  the  man  came  out  beauti¬ 
fully  in  the  manner  of  his  conversation.  Per¬ 
sonal  and  kind  at  first,  the  moment  the  ques¬ 
tions  fi.xed  his  attention,  he  became  serious. 
Lying  back  comfortably  in  his  great  chair,  he 
forgot  he  was  a  candidate;  forgot  that  I  might 
misquote  or  misrepresent  him.  He  gave  his 
whole  mind  to  the  questions  and  he  an¬ 
swered  always  with  perfect,  imj)ersonal  can¬ 
dor;  straight. 

“Some  of  those  men  do  some  of  those 
things,”  he  said  slowly. 

“They  say  they  have  to.” 

“They  may  think  they  have  to,”  the  Sec¬ 
retary  corrected.  “I  don’t.  But  no  doubt 
the  pressure  ujx)n  them  is  sometimes  pretty 
strong.”  And  he  went  on  to  describe  with 
uncommon  justice  the  predicament  of  the 
public-serv'ice  men.  He  did  not  excuse  them 
by  blaming  the  politicians  who  held  them 
up.  He  blamed  both  the  bribe-giver  and 
the  bribe-taker,  and  he  saw  how  they  got 
into  their  practises. 

But  he  doesn’t  know  the  whole  story.  I 
told  him  how  public-service  men  pleaded  to 
me  that  they  did  indeed  have  to  keep  politics 
corrupt;  and  how  they  had  about  convinced 
me  that  there  was  something  in  the  very 
nature  of  privileged  business  which  made 
corruption  necessary.  Did  he  believe  that? 

“I  certainly  do  not,”  he  answered. 

“They  always  want  something  more  than 
they  have,”  I  urged. 

“They  should  have  all  that  is  right,”  he 
said,  and  he  went  on,  amused,  to  the  charge 
Mr.  Bryan  had  made  that,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  ^^r.  Taft  had  approved  an  amendment 
to  a  railroad  franchise,  making  it  perpetual. 
“Why  not?”  he  asked.  “The  Philippines 
need^  the  road  in  their  business;  to  develop 
the  business  of  the  Islands.  Why  not  make 
the  grant  perpetual?  We  give  perpetual 
franchises  for  railroads  at  home  here.” 

Mr.  Taft  explained  the  difference  between 
“a  street-railway,  which  must  monopolize 
the  street  it  occupies,  and  a  steam-railroad, 
which  leaves  room  for  competition  over  any 
land  a  rival  may  wish  to  condemn.”  But 
he  had  no  ear  for  the  practical  monopoly 
which  railroads  have  by  their  corruption  of 
the  franchise-granting  power  of  legislatures 
and,  more  serious  still,  by  their  control  of 
the  money,  the  capital,  the  credit  of  the 


United  States.  David  H.  Moffatt,  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Clarke,  of  Montana,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
moter  of  new  railroads,  can  tell  him  a^ut 
this.  And  this  is  IT ;  this  is  the  system  which 
is  fixing  its  hold  upon  states,  the  United 
States,  transportation,  our  new  resources,  and 
our  old  industries,  like  steel  and  oil.  But 
Mr.  Taft  is  not  afraid  of  trusts  and  com¬ 
binations.  He  says  that  the  trusts  which  are 
bad  or  unlawful  have  been  built  up  by  un¬ 
lawful  methods — rebates,  violations  of  the  law, 
bribery,  and  the  force  of  capital.  When  the 
law  is  enforced,  they  will  fall  apart,  and  only 
those  trusts  will  thrive  which  are  grounded 
in  efficiency  and  ability,  skill  and  g(xxl  work. 
Such  combinations  are  good,  he  says;  and  he 
is  sound  there,  for  he  means  go^  for  the 
whole  people. 

“The  combination  of  capital  in  large 
plants  to  manufacture  goods  with  the  greatest 
economy  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  to  the  econom¬ 
ical  and  more  rapid  manufacture  of  what  in 
old  times  was  made  by  hand.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  interfere  with  the  one  any 
more  than  the  other.  In  the  proper  opera¬ 
tion  of  competition  the  public  will  soon  share 
with  the  manufacturer  the  advantage  of 
lowered  prices.  When,  however,  such  com¬ 
binations  not  only  lower  the  cost  themselves, 
but  are  able  to  control  the  market  and  main¬ 
tain  or  raise  the  old  prices,  the  public  derives 
no  benefit  and  is  helpless  in  the  hands  of  a 
monopoly.” 

“But  what  is  to  protect  us  from  these 
abuses  of  power?” 

“The  Government,”  he  said.  “The  law 
and  public  opinion.” 

“Then  you  believe  in  regulation?” 

He  most  certainly  did.  I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  “wherever  we  had  tried  regulation 
for  a  long  enough  period,  the  corporations 
had  regulated  the  regulators.”  Railroads 
controlled  railroad  commissions;  banks  con¬ 
trolled  banking  departments;  insurance  com¬ 
panies  controlled  insurance  superintendents. 

“Do  you  really  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
the  United  States  Government  is  powerful 
enough  to  regulate  big  business?” 

He  did,  and  he  did  with  such  emphasis 
that  I  was  convinced  that  he  might. 

“A  man  like  Roosevelt  may  assert  and 
maintain  sovereignty,”  I  hinted,  “but  how 
about  the  average  president  in  the  long  run?” 

Mr.  Taft  wasn’t  afraid  of  the  future.  He 
saw  public  opinion  and  the  law  doing  their 
work  now. 
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“But  if  regulation  failed,  would  you  then 
go  on  to  something  else,  public  ownership, 
for  example?” 

“If  I  thought  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  govern  all  that  is  under  it, 
men  and  businesses,  I  should  W'ant  to  get  out 
of  public  life.” 

You  must  understand  that  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  has  lived  so  long,  and  on  the  inside 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Taft  is  regarded  as  a 
great  executive.  He  is  easy  about  his  work, 
deliberate  and  even,  but  very  quick  and 
highly  effective.  He  speaks,  therefore,  out 
of  a  full  sense  of  his  own  competency.  But 
he  seems  to  have  no  sense  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  organized 
force  that  is  against  him.  I^t  me  illustrate: 

The  President  believes  vigorously  in  the 
prosecution  by  Francis  J.  Heney  of  Ixxxlle  in 
San  Francisco.  Yet  he  hel[>s  the  o|)|X)sition ! 
For  see:  Back  of  the  corruption  of  that  city 
is  the  corrupt  organization  of  California, 
which  is  absolutely  owned  by  Harriman’s 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  This  railroad 
organization  nominates  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  and  they, 
in  turn,  name  most  of  the  President’s  federal 
appointments  in  California.  And,  since  these 
appointments  are  the  backbone  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  state,  we  have  the  President 
building  up  the  system  which  his  friend  Heney 
is  trying  to  tear  down. 

“That’s  due  to  the  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Senate  may  reject  execu¬ 
tive  appointments,”  said  Mr.  Taft. 

He  doesn’t  see  that  it  is  due  also  to  the 
extra-constitutional  arrangement  by  which 
public-service  cor[X)rations  rule  cities,  states, 
and  the  United  States;  as  Cincinnati  shows: 
Mr,  Taft’s  candidacy  for  the  presidency  is 
bringing  back  into  full  jwwer  in  Ohio — Cox, 
the  boss,  whom  Mr.  Taft  denounced  a  couple 
of  years  ago !  Cox  represents  the  political  cor¬ 
ruption  and  the  corrupt  business  which  Mr. 
Taft  proposes  to  fight.  And  these  two  things 
are  one.  And  all  these  things:  Cox  and  Har- 
riman,  bribery  and  rebates,  court  delays  and 
banking  and  insurance  abuses — they  all  are 
one  thing,  the  thing  which — as  the  friends 
of  his  youth  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  years  ago — 
“controls  everything  worth  having  in  life.” 

Mr.  Taft  smiles.  He  doesn’t  see  it.  He 
sees  duress;  rebates,  which  he  thinks  have 
stopped;  and  brickbats,  which  he  thinks  will 
stop.  For  he  also  is  a  square-dealer.  Labor- 
unionism  and  business  combinations  go  to¬ 
gether  with  him,  as  with  the  President. 


“The  labor-unions  are  here  and  they  are 
here,  like  the  corporations,  to  stay,”  he  says. 
“And  they  are  needed  lx)th  by  labor  and 
by  the  rest  of  us  to  offset  the  combinations 
of  capital.  They  will  cla.sh,  and  when  they 
clash,  the  Government  must  keep  order  and 
see  fair  play,” 

“Then  everything  will  be  thrown  into  the 
courts!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  smiling  at  my  dismay. 
“But  I  believe  in  the  courts.” 

Mr.  Taft  sees  the  abuses  in  the  law  and 
the  courts;  the  technicalities  and  the  delays, 
the  costs  and  the  many  appeals. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  when  I  remarked  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  courts  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  sample  of  the  failure  of  the  criminal  law 
to  do  its  work.  “  Yes,  I’m  sorry  to  see  that.” 

You  will  find  in  Mr.  Taft’s  addresses  and 
lepers  a  keen  sense  of  what  “a  disgrace  to 
our  civilization”  our  criminal  courts  are; 
and  he  has  suggestions  for  reforms — sep¬ 
arately,  of  these  abuses.  And  so  with  our 
other  abuses.  He  sees  them  all  separately. 
He  will  correct  them,  if  he  can,  separately. 
He  sees  no  organization  of  those  evils.  He 
does  not  see  that  Congress  represents  this 
organization  of  evils,  and  that  that  is  why  the 
Senate’s  check  on  the  President’s  appoint¬ 
ments  strengthens  Harriman’s  hold  on  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  is  not  clear  about  our  political 
corruption,  nor  its  causes;  and  he  does  not  lie- 
lieve  that  outside  of  “human  nature”  there 
are  a  few  removable  economic  causes  of  both 
business  and  |x>litical  evils.  “God  knows,” 
he  said  when  Cix)j)er  Union  asked  him  what 
to  do  alx)Ut  the  unemployed.  In  England, 
the  British  prime  minister  sees  and  says  that 
they  have  learned  over  there,  even  the  Tories, 
that  there  are  social  evils  and  that  social  re¬ 
forms  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  political 
reforms.  We  all  saw  Roosevelt  coming  to 
that  in  his  pmposition  to  tax  “excessive 
riches,”  and,  if  the  President  had  gone  on,  I 
believe  he  would  have  found  that  it  was  better 
to  prevent,  than  to  punish,  bloated  accumu¬ 
lations.  He  said  as  much  one  day. 

But,  then,  the  President  was  beginning  to 
“locate” //^€  enemy,  Mr.  Taft  is  not.  Mr, 
Roosevelt  uncover^  the  enemy  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Mr.  Taft  will  not  do 
that.  He  may  find  the  foe  himself.  He  has 
intellectual  integrity;  he  has  force  and  fear¬ 
lessness,  'truth  and  justice.  And  a  square- 
dealer  built  on  his  lines  is  taught  by  the  op¬ 
position  to  see  something  of  the  relations  of 
evils  and  their  causes.  So  that,  by  the  end 
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of  his  term,  President  Taft  would  probably 
be  facing  the  system  squarely  and  fighting  it. 
But  the  people  wouldn’t.  And  there’s  the 
difference  between  Taft  and  Roosevelt. 

The  President  had  no  light,  but  he  had 
fight,  and  he  fought  in  the  open,  interestingly, 
so  that  we  all  saw  what  was  against  him. 
That  was  a  public  education;  it  “hurt  busi¬ 
ness,”  but  it  helped  men.  Taft  has  the  fight 
in  him,  too,  and  he  will  fight  our  battles  val¬ 
iantly,  but  alone,  on  the  quiet.  He  also  will 
compromise  with  a  misrepresentative  Con¬ 
gress;  he  also  will  get  “results”;  but  he  also 
will  leave  a  misrepresentative  government. 
In  short,  whether  he  wins  or  loses,  we  shall 
lose — interest;  and  whether  he  receives  light 
himself  or  not,  we  shall  not  receive  it. 


ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE 

Senator  La  Follette  is  a  leader.  He 
led  the  people  of  Wisconsin  in  a  fight,  which 
has  lasted  eight  years,  to  recover  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  that  state,  and,  though  he  got 
“results,”  though  he,  like  Roosevelt,  put 
through  laws  in  the  common  interest,  and 
aroused  the  people  to  a  vision  of  the  system, 
the  one  great  achievement  of  La  Follette’s 
leadership  is  this: 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  rule  the  state  of 
Wisconsin.  La  Follette  has  made  them  so 
clear  and  so  self-reliant  that  they  won’t  let 
even  La  Follette  boss  them.  No,  they  have 
a  representative  demm-racy  in  Wisconsin. 
And  that  is  why  we  have  in  I.a  Follette  a 
United  States  senator  who  tries  to  represent 
not  interests;  not  Wisconsin;  not  even  the 
lieople  of  Wisconsin,  but  all  the  |)e«>ple  of  all 
the  United  States. 

The  interview  with  .Senator  La  Follette  was 
rapid  and  easy.  When  I  asked  him  what  the 
matter  was,  late  one  night  at  his  home,  he 
said  casually: 

“Politically,  the  trouble  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  phrase:  misrepresentative  government. 
Our  Government  does  not  represent  the  peo¬ 
ple.”. 

“And  back  of  that?” 

He  looked  sharp,  but  he  answered: 

“Back  of  that  is  the  fact  that  government 
does  represent  privilege.  I  don’t  mean,  of 
course,  such  empty  privileges  as  we  hear  of 
in  Europe:  honors  and  titles.  I  mean  that 
our  Government  is  manned  by  the  agents, 
sometimes  honest,  often  corrupt,  of  bu.si- 
Continued  on  page  58  of 


nesses  which  have,  or  want  to  have,  what  we 
call  ‘special  privileges,’  which  really  are  just 
])lain  advantages  over  other  men  and  other 
businesses.” 

“For  example?” 

“Franchises  to  run  railroads;  exceptional 
rights  to  land,  timber,  deposits  of  minerals, 
coal — the  natural  resources  of  the  country.” 

“But  these  must  be  developed  and 
worked.” 

“Yes,”  he  said  quietly,  “but  in  the  public 
interest.  And  it  isn’t  in  the  public  interest 
to  have  individuals  or  corporations  run  them 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  profits  of  monopoly. 
That  produces  wealth,  but  not  for  the  peo¬ 
ple;  it  impoverishes  the  people.  It  increases 
the  riches  and  the  power  for  good  or  e^l, 
of  the  men  who  get  it,  and  they  use  it  to 
corrupt  our  Government  and  our  courts — 
to  get  more  resouRes,  more  pR)fits,  and  more 
ix)wer.  For  when  these  men  see  the  uses  of 
privileges,  they  seek  more,  and  so  we  find 
,them  slipping  thR)ugh  legislatures  special 
laws  for  private  purjx)ses  and  bribing  the 
ixvlice  for  license  to  break  common  laws. 
These,  in  general,  are  the  ends  for  which 
good  citizens  corrupt  their  government.” 

“What  do  you  pR)pose  to  do  about  it?” 

“What  we  did  in  Wisconsin,”  he  answered. 
“Restore  representative  government;  redeem 
the  democracy;  set  up  an  establishment  which 
will  deal  in  our  interest  with  all  these  forces.” 

“But  how  did  you  do  that?” 

“First,  by  pn)|)aganda.  We  told  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  the  matter  was.  The  railroads  ruled 
us,  and  we  showed  the  voters  that  this  was 
so.  Then  we  picked  out  a  gross  form 
of  jvrivilege,  like  the  non-jayment  by  the 
railroads  of  their  just  share  of  taxes.  We 
proposed  to  tax  them  ‘equally.’  The  rail- 
nads  fought;  they  always  fight  everything, 
right  or  wrong,  as  they  did  the  President’s 
rate  bill,  which  they  see  now  was  in  the 
railnads’  interest.  So  in  Wisconsin:  they 
fought  the  railroad  tax.  And  that  helped. 
We  showed  the  people.  Then  we  pledged  the 
party  and  the  candidates  to  the  equal  tax 
issue.  Having  offered  a  bill  to  redeem  the 
pledge,  we  refused  to  amend  it;  we  wouldn’t 
compromise;  we  weren’t  after  ‘a  bill.’  We 
wanted  that  bill,  and  the  reason  we  wanted 
it  was  that  we  projxvsed  to  drive  out  of  poli¬ 
tics  the  men  who  represented  the  railroads, 
and  leave  only  those  who  represented  the 
people.  We  were  beaten  at  first;  that  is 
to  say,  our  bill  was;  but  we  had  taken  a  vote, 
the  AdvertiMlag  Section. 
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THE  CAPITOL  AT  DENVER. 

Denver’s  Capitol,  on  Capitol  Hilt,  affords  a  commanding  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  built  of 
Colorado  granite,  and  cost  two  million  dollars.  A  lawn,  many  acres  in  extent,  spreads  down  the  slope  before  it.  This  lawn 
remains  green  nearly  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  in  a  country  where  grass  grows  only  by  constant  attention,  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  that  fully  justifies  Denver's  pride  in  it  The  cost  of  its  up-keep  reaches  a  figure  far  into  the  thousands,  but  to  eyes 
wearied  by  the  usual  dull  ted  and  sage-brush  gray  of  the  Colorado  landscape,  this  fine  emerald  spot  is  worth  the  price. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

This  famous  resort,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  in  the  country,  lies  almost  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  about  6,000  feet 
above  sea*level.  It  if  claimed  that  there  is  more  sunshine  to  the  square  inch  in  this  region  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth. 
Government  statistics  showing  that,  on  an  average,  304  days  of  the  year  are  cloudless.  I'he  picture  shows  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  with  Pike's  Peak  in  the  background,  and  the  Antlers  Hotel  at  the  end  of  the  street.  To  the  left  is  the  Mining  Stock 
Eachange  Building,  erected  by  W.  S.  Stratton,  who  was  once  owner  of  the  famous  Independence  mine. 
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THE  ANTLERS  HOTEU 

The  picture  shows  the  rear  view  of  the  new  Antlers  Hotel  at  Colorado  Springs,  one  of  the  finest  hostelries  in  the  West. 
From  the  terrace  one  obtains  a  magnificent  view  of  miles  upon  miles  of  scenery  unsurpassed  by  even  the  Alpine  country  of 
Ssritierland.  So  wonderful  and  to  deceptive  is  the  clearness  of  the  Colorado  atmosphere  that  many  mountains  which  seem 
srithin  easy  reach  are  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  while  in  clear  weather,  from  points  of  vantage,  some  of  the  prominent 
peaks  are  visible  seventy  miles  away. 
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Glenwood  SpnnKS  i«  the  favorite  summer  resort  of  Coloradoans.  The  Hotel  Colorado,  which  is  shown  here,  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain  close  to  a  group  of  warm  sulphur  springs.  It  is  about  forty  miles  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Divide, 
and  faces  the  Aspen  Valley.  There  are  polo  grounds,  tennis  courts,  etc,  but  the  chief  feature  is  the  great  swimming-pool,  sis 
hundred  feet  long,  fed  by  the  warm  springs,  in  which  people  can  bathe  even  in  midwinter,  with  snowflakes  falling  about  them. 
Another  feature  of  the  place  is  the  Vapor  Caves,  charged  with  steam  from  the  boiling  up  of  the  springs  srithin  them,  and  with 
a  temperature  of  iia*  F.  The  original  Old  Cave  was  widely  knosm  among  the  Indians. 


SMELTING  FrRXACE. 

To  Denver’*  market*  come  the  products  of  a  mountain  district  rich  in  everj’  kind  of  ore:  of  wide,  fertile  plains  producing 
splendid  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables ;  of  ranges  feeding  thousands  of  cattle,  and  of  warm  valleys  maturing  splendid  fruits. 
In  the  production  of  precious  metals,  Colorado  leads  all  other  states  and  territories  in  the  Union.  For  one  year  (1906)  the  value 
of  her  gold,  silver,  copper,  line,  and  lead  was  143,848,075.  Because  rich  coal  measures  lie  close  at  her  hand,  Denver  is  a  great 
smelting  center.  The  smelting  plant  shown  here  is  the  Argo,  the  oldest  in  the  sute  and  formerly  owned  by  Senator  N.  P.  HiU. 


THE  HEART  OF  DENVER. 

Demrer,  “  Queen  City  of  the  Plains,”  bears  few  traces  of  her  frontier  days.  Broad  asphalted  streets,  artistic  residences, 
splendid  tall  business  blocks  combine  with  an  indescribable  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  to  give  her  a  definite  character  and  charm 
of  her  own.  She  is  steadily  prosperous ;  her  business  streets  are  filled  with  crowds  that  move  more  eagerly  and  faster  than 
those  of  New  York,  and  with  happier  faces.  This  picture  shows  the  outlook  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  down  Sixteenth 
Street,  over  the  business  district  To  the  right  is  the  McMurtrie  Block;  further  back,  on  the  left,  is  the  tower  of  the  Court 
House.  The  Rockies,  serene  and  cool,  cut  the  sky-line  in  the  background. 
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PIKE'S  PEAK. 

Pike'*  Peak  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  eastern  Colorado  landscape.  It*  white  brow  looms  up  from  behind  the  shoulder  of 
every  foothill.  F rom  the  plains  that  lead  up  to  the  famous  collection  of  stone  freaks,  called  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  there  is  an 
especially  fine  view  of  the  mountain.  The  Peak  is  easily  reached  now  by  the  cog  railway,  which  starts  from  Manitou  Springs, 
and  the  burro  trail  is  easy  and  not  dangerous.  Several  new  lines  of  railroad  leading  to  the  Cripple  Creek  district  cut  the  sides 
of  the  Peak  at  dizzy  heights. 
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A  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE  ON  CAPITOL  HILL. 

The  choice  reiidential  quarter  o(  the  city  lies  on  the  gentle  slope  back  of  the  Capitol,  along  Colfaa  Avenue.  On  this  broad 
street  and  the  intersecting  avenues  are  located,  usually  amid  fine  shade-trees  and  lawns,  the  substantial  residences  of  the  mining, 
land,  and  cattle  kings.  Denver  is  preeminently  a  city  of  homes,  many  extremely  modest  in  sixc,  but  all  pretty,  well-kept,  and 
marked  by  the  bright  cleanliness  characteristic  of  the  whole  atmosphere  about  them.  It  is  the  least  crowded,  the  least  squalid, 
and  the  cleanest  city  on  our  continent 


Tl\e  Way  to  Mrs.  Morpont’s' 

By  HARRISON  RHODES 

Auth»r  Chmr^  Edvmrxl,''  “  The  Flight  U  SArn,“  etc. 

llkiatr»Uons  hr  F.  Vatix  Wilson 


/'HEATOATLETTE”  is  manufac¬ 
tured,  as  most  people  know,  in  an 
Ohio  city.  It  competes,  not  unsatisfactorily, 
with  the  great  army  of  other  American  break¬ 
fast  fcxx^  and  it  has  [daced  the  Fairchild 
family  in  a  position,  both  financially  and 
socially,  which  is  all  that  the  most  vaulting 
local  ambition  could  desire.  It  brought 
Johnny  Fairchild  on  to  the  Eastern  c^kre. 
He  was  glad  to  come.  In  New  York  was, 
as  he  well  knew,  the  important  money  of  our 
great  country.  There,  too,  was  Broadway  for 
the  evenings.  He  talked  freely  to  his  father 
about  the  money  and  the  business  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  to  his  younger  friends  about  the 
horse-show,  the  theatres,  and  Martin’s  res¬ 
taurant.  And  on  his  arrival  Johnny  loidred 
upon  the  town  contentedly  and  found  it  good. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if,  left  to 
himself,  he  had  continued  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  simple  pleasures  and  the  comparative  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  Western  rich,  and  had  never 
been  roused  to  a  proper  realization  of  the 
fact  that  though  Mrs.  William  Fairchild  led 
fashion  in  Akron,  her  son  John  was  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  name  to  the  high-life  of  New 
York.  The  town  is  full  of  such  young  men. 
They  are  nice-looking  and  well-mannered. 
They  wear  their  clothes  with  an  air  of  smart¬ 
ness.  They  have  the  shiniest  top  hats,  in 
which  they  go  nightly  to  the  play,  and  they 
possess,  many  of  th^,  evening  waistcoats 
that  are  the  latest  cry  of  fashion  in  the  most 
expensive  shop  willows  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
They  consort  with  one  another,  and  they 
often  make  pleasant  acquaintances  in  the 
West  Seventies  and  Eighties.  But  so  out  of 
touch  are  they  with  the  people  in  the  society 
columns  of  the  Sunday  supplements  that  they 
are  not  even  embitteml  in  their  seclusion. 

The  best  that  can  be  done  for  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  is  to  let  her  shine  somewhat  in  the  glory 
reBectcd  from  her  children.  Yet  it  is  only 
justice  to  her  to  say  that  her  rather  common- 


[^ce  and  uninspiring  ambitions  in  a  way 
started  Johnny.  But  for  his  mother  the  boy 
might  have  blushed  unseen  along  the  Great 
White  Way,  and  talents  that  his  later  career 
has  permitted  us  to  admire  might  have  with¬ 
ered  upon  their  stalk. 

About  the  time  that  he  came  F.ast,  there 
were  unea.sy  stirrings  in  the  “  Breakfast  Food 
World.”  ”Wheatoatlette”cast  a  hungry  eye 
upon  “Comino,”  and  “Crispanuts,”  and  Mr. 
William  Fairchild  prepared  in  his  small  way 
to  become  a  trust.  Now,  when  Western  mag¬ 
nates  dream  of  consolidations,  their  wives’ 
eyes  grow  softer  with  thoughts  of  tKe  metrop¬ 
olis.  In  December,  a  month  or  two  after 
Johnny’s  arrival,  Mrs.  Fairchild  came  on  to 
spend  two  weeks  with  her  son.  The  very-  first 
day  they  lunched  at  Sherry’s  and  passed  the 
evening,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
At  these  places  Mrs.  Fairchild,  who  had  an 
excellent  memory  for  faces,  and  who  had  read 
New  York  newspapers  and  illustrated  maga¬ 
zines  to  some  effect,  was  able  to  point  out  a 
great  many  fiishionable  people. 

Among  them  was  Mrs.  Morpont,  hung 
above  their  heads  as  the  loveliest  gem  in  that 
splendid,  inaccessible  circlet  of  boxes.  Johnny 
viewed  her  with  complete  approval,  as  indeed 
must  any  of  his  sex  have  done.  The  reader, 
if  he  is  worth  writing  for,  knows  perfectly 
who  Mrs.  Morpont  is;  knows  also  what  little 
chance  most  of  us  have  of  ever  knowing  her; 
knows,  moreover,  that  she  is  in  herself  a 
beautiful  and  a  satisfactory  excuse  and  ex¬ 
planation  for  any  social  ambitions  that 
Johnny  Fairchild  or  any  one  else  may  have. 
He  will  be  able  to  appreciate  Mrs.  Fairchild’s 
final  talk  with  her  son  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  for  Akron. 

She  confided  to  him  her  most  secret  hopes: 
that  the  family  might  ultimately  settle  in 
New  York,  that  his  mother  might  come  to 
know  people,  and  that  his  sister  Cornelia, 
when  the  moment  arrived  for  her  d^but. 
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might  emerge  from  her  seclusion  hand  in  hand 
with  all  the  young  Vanderbilts  and  Astors. 

To  Johnny,  who  had  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
who  was  never  in  his  career  the  least  bit  of  a 
snob,  this  seemed  just  funny.  He  laughed; 
but  as  he  was  fond  of  his  mother  he  did  not 
laugh  too  much. 

“But  I  can’t  get  your  father  to  come  yet, 
Johnny,  and  I  can’t  come  without  him,”  Mrs. 
Fairchild  went  on.  “Now  you’re  here,  and 
!  can  make  friends.  You  know  how  much 

I  easier  it  is  for  a  young  man  alone  to  get 

acquainted.”' 

Johnny  laughed  again  a  little,  and  said  he 
knew  no  one  to  make  a  beginning  with. 

“No  one!”  exclaimed  his  mother.  “You 
know  Mrs.  Morpont!” 

ITo  the  startled  reader  some  explanation  of 
this  speech  must  be  quickly  offered.  Three 
days  before,  there  had  been  in  West  Thirty- 
seventh  Street  an  opening  of  the  Crhche  for 
Blind  Children.  It  was  not  essentially  a 
social  function,  but  the  ladies  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  were  to  “  receive,”  and  some  friend 
I  of  Mrs.  Fairchild’s  had  sent  her  an  invitation. 

I  She  had  dragged  Johnny  at  her  heels,  with 

I"  his  ears  laid  back,  as  the  expression  is.  When 

they  arrived,  he  saw  a  horrid  crowd  of  women, 
and  three  aged  men  with  beards.  The 
smiling  and  weary  line  of  lady  managers  stood 
ready.  For  a  moment  even  Mrs.  Fairchild 
must  have  felt  the  tediousness  of  the  occasion. 
But  only  for  a  moment.  Her  friend  had  not 
I  deceived  her.  In  the  center  stood  Mrs. 
Morpont.  She  may  have  been  as  bored  as  a 
fish  is  out  of  water,  but  she  was  there;  and 
I  her  eyes  brightened  suddenly  as  our  hero 
I  came  into  view.  This  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
place  as  another  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  already  know  it,  that  Mrs. 
I  Morpont,  though  some  people  do  call  her 
j  eccentric,  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
agreeable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
[  able,  women  in  the  world. 

1  “A  young  man!”  she  exclaimed  in  per¬ 
fectly  audible  tones,  and  smiled  in  a  wholly 
unembarrassed  way  as  he  approached. 

'  “My  son,”  explained  Mrs.  Fairchild,  in 
I  real  agitation.  “He  has  come  to  New  York 
‘  1  to  live.” 

“I’m  sure  I’m  glad,”  said  the  lady,  still 
smiling. 

Johnny  flushed  a  nice  pink. 

“I’m  even  glad  I  came  here,”  he  ventured. 
The  speech  was  well  received,  but  behind 
him  a  throng  of  the  charitable  was  gathering. 
He  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 


“I  guess  I’m  caught  in  the  rapids,”  he  said. 

“Well,  if  you  find  you  can  swim  back 
against  the  current — ”  began  Mrs.  Morpont; 
then  her  attention  was  called  to  the  next 
arriving  lady. 

Later,  Johnny  “swam  back,”  but  the  close 
air  had  given  Mrs.  Morpont  a  headache  and 
she  had  gone. 

“  Yes,  Johnny,  you  know  her,”  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  repeated.  “  I  certainly  think  that  you 
might  go  to  call.  That  will  be  the  beginning, 
and  if  you  take  any  pains,  you’ll  soon  know 
everybody.” 

This  had  been  his  mother’s  final  word. 

The  next  Sunday,  beautifully  dressed,  but 
perhaps  a  trifle  embarrassed,  he  had  gone  to 
the  big  house  in  Fifth  Avenue  by  the  park. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  been  passing  there, 
in  any  case.  It  was  true  that  the  lady  who 
lived  there  had  appeared  to  him,  on  his  two 
inspections,  exceptionally  attractive.  But  it 
was  true  also — and  this  one  must  understand 
to  appreciate  Johnny  and  his  career — that  it 
was  the  fantastic  and  ridiculous  in*  this  act 
that  tempted  him  to  it.  Just  “getting  into 
society”  would  have  seemed  a  dull,  laborious, 
and  rather  unworthy  job.  But  the  moment 
that  it  app>eared  a  joke,  or  a  whimsical  ad¬ 
venture,  he  was  ready  for  it.  However,  more 
of  this  later;  for  the  moment,  Mrs.  Morpont 
was  not  at  home.  He  left  a  card.  Then 
nothing  happened,  and  this  gateway  seemed 
closed  forever.  Indeed,  closed  forever  it 
would  have  remained,  had  not  Johnny,  as 
most  people  know  now,  been  a  genius. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that 
his  genius  was  for  the  truth.  Yet  perhaps  it 
is  not  too  difficult  to  understand  and  to  par¬ 
don  the  first  deviation.  Johnny  sat  with  a 
twinkling  eye  writing  home,  and  thought  that 
nothing  could  make  his  mother  in  far-off 
Akron  happier  than  to  receive  details  of  his 
social  progress.  The  first  step  was  so  easy! 

“Called  again  at  Mrs.  Morpont’s,  yester¬ 
day,”  he  wrote.  “  She  seems  a  nice  woman.” 

This  brought  an  affectionate  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  response,  and  even  a  generous 
check.  Mrs.  Fairchild  remembered  Johnny’s 
saying  that  he  needed  a  fur  coat.  “Going 
out  in  thin  evening  dress  constantly  as  he  will 
be,  my  boy  must  be  warmly  wrapped  up,” 
she  wrote.  The  second  step  was  taken  as 
lightly  as  the  first,  and  then,  almost  before  he 
realized  it,  he  had  embarked  on  a  lovely  sea 
of  lies. 

It  was  so  easy,  and  it  was  only  necessary 
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to  read  the  morning  papers  to  do  it.  “With 
the  Reggie  Giffords  at  the  opera  last  night.” 
Or,  “To-night  I  shall  look  in  at  Mrs.  Rai¬ 
ling’s.  She  has  a  dance  on.”  Or,  “  Saw  Mrs. 
Morpont  at  Mrs.  Jack  Walter’s  for  a  moment, 
yesterday.”  Imagination  stirred  in  our  hero, 
as  he  mapped  out  for  himself  a  fashionable 
and  amusing  life.  Sometimes  he  almost  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  himself.  You  had  only  to  see 
some  one  and  take  a  fancy  to  her,  to  be  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  at  her  side,  whispering 
fond  and  caressing  words.  Mrs.  Morpont, 
for  example,  on  Monday  nights,  still  hung,  the 
loveliest  gem  in  that  inaccessible  crown  of 
opera  boxes,  and  looked  upon  Johnny  in  the 
stalls  with  no  apparent  remembrance  of  that 
meeting  at  the  Creche  reception.  Yet  in  his 
letters  home  he  was  often  with  her,  and  though 
Ned  Morpont  was  very  much  alive,  there  can 
have  been  no  harm  in  Johnny’s  little  flirta¬ 
tion  with  his  wife,  for  the  young  man’s  mother 
herself  seemed  to  take  only  pleasure  in  it. 
Everything  conspired  to  lead  the  boy  on  to 
the  crisis  where  danger  threatened  and  his 
genius  waked. 

There  was  what  he  perhaps  ought  to  have 
recognized  as  a  preliminary  rumble  of  thunder 
when  Mrs.  Fairchild  proposed  coming  on  for 
a  visit  in  the  spring.  So  full  of  bright  hopes 
was  she  that  she  was  almost  ready  to  migrate 
with  the  whole  family  to  the  metropolis  and 
push  the  unhappy  Cornelia’s  d^but  ahead  two 
years.  Johnny  was  forced  to  feign  a  slight 
illness  and  to  return  to  the  more  bracing  air 
of  Akron  for  a  brief  visit.  At  home  he  em¬ 
broidered  still  more  the  tissue  of  his  prevarica¬ 
tions,  though  he  sternly  reminded  his  mother 
how  she  herself  had  told  him  how  much  easier 
it  was  for  a  young  man  alone  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  convinced  her  that  her  own 
opportunity  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  day  of  final 
reckoning  being  thus  postponed  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter,  Johnny,  who  was,  as  has  been 
hinted,  of  a  volatile  and  optimistic  nature, 
returned  to  New  York  care-free,  and  was  soon 
again,  if  his  letters  were  to  be  trusted,  at 
Mrs.  Morpont ’s  side. 

A  week  or  so  later,  quite  casually,  his 
mother  wrote  that  in  a  way  it  seemed  a  pity 
(though  of  course  she  had  herself  always 
hated  publicity)  that,  since  Johnny  went  to  all 
these  smart  parties,  his  name  never  got  into 
the  papers  as  “among  those  present.”  The 
Topical  Ta tiler,  for  instance,  printed  very  full 
lists;  it  was  queer  in  a  way,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  time,  Johnny  felt  nothing  sinister  in 
the  suggestion.  A  fortnight  later,  the  desire 


to  see  her  son’s  name  in  print  had  become  a 
kind  of  mania  with  Mrs.  Fairchild. 

It  is  probable  that  Satan  had  found  some 
work  for  Mrs.  James  Calkins’s  idle  hands  to 
do.  Akron  readers  will  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  two  ladies  have  never  been 
friends  since  the  chapter  of  Colonial  Dames 
was  organized,  when  Mrs.  Calkins  said,  more 
or  less  publicly,  that  Mrs.  Fairchild’s  only 
colonial  ancestor  appeared  to  be  a  hostler 
at  the  inn  at  Weathersfield,  who  had  given 
Washington’s  horse  “a  hot  mash”  when  the 
great  man  was  on  his  way  to  Boston;  whereas 
the  Calkinses,  as  any  one  who  knew  Virginia 
families  at  all  must  realize,  were,  etc.,  etc. 
Mrs.  Calkins  is  quite  viperish  enough  to 
have  suggested  that  our  hero  was  not  really 
in  New  York  society  so  much  as  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be. 

His  mother’s  letters  grew  almost  pathetic 
on  the  advisability  of  some  little  newspaper 
notice.  It  was  “due  his  position,”  she  said, 
and  he  “must  not  shrink  from  it.”  He 
thought  almost  for  the  first  time  to  what 
lengths  maternal  pride  must  have  led  his 
mother  in  conversation  in  Akron,  and  realized 
what  bitter  humiliation  for  her  the  discovery 
of  the  truth  might  be.  Before  this  the  whole 
thing  had  been  for  him  only  a  joke — ex¬ 
posure  would,  for  him  individually,  have  been 
only  another  and  a  better  one.  Now,  in 
common  decency  to  his  mother  and  to  himself, 
he  saw  he  must  be  not  only  in  the  newspapers, 
but  in  society,  too,  and  that  with  no  delay. 
It  is  in  such  fiery  crises  that  men’s  souls  are 
tested !  Our  agreeable  and  light-hearted  hero 
formed  a  plan. 

II 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  already 
presented  a  hero  deviating  from  the  truth. 
We  must  now  picture  him  behaving,  against 
all  his  natural  instincts  (and  ours),  harshly  to 
a  woman. 

Miss  Elstelle  Tompkins,  the  society  and 
chit-chat  editor  of  the  Daily  New  Yorker, 
sat  in  her  office  one  afternoon  about  this  time, 
somewhat  frayed  and  worn  by  the  cares  of  her 
exalted  calling,  irritable,  one  might  almost 
have  said,  when  the  ofl&ce-boy  brought  a  card 
to  her  announcing  Mr.  John  Fairchild.  Miss 
Tompkins,  being  from  the  East  (Tompkins 
is  one  of  those  old  Long  Island  names), 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  about  Johnny, 
Akron,  ncH*  Wheatoatlette;  still,  she  ^d  him 
fetched  up. 
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He  entered,  dressed  more  carefully,  almost 
more  richly,  than  are  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  with  an  air  of  languid  ostentation  that 
was  quite  different  from  his  ordinary  un¬ 
affected  liveliness.  He  looked  at  Miss  Es¬ 
telle  Tompkins  with  a  vague  air. 

“Oh,  I  say,”  he  began,  “I  hoped  I  should 
find  the  society  editor  was  a  man.” 

“Verj'  few  men  could  hold  the  job  down,” 
retorted  Miss  Tompkins.  “I’m  sorry  to 
disapi)oint  you.” 

“Oh,  you’re  all  right - ” 

“Thanks,”  she  snapped. 

“Only,”  Johnny  continued,  “when  I’ve 
come  to  make  a  sort  of  row,  to  complain  about 
this  rotten  paper,  I’d  naturally  just  a  little 
rather  that - ” 

“I  guess  I  can  take  any  complaints  that  are 
coming.  Are  they  in  my  department?” 

**  Yes 

“Well - ?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  my 
name  has  got  to  be  put  into  all  these  society 
notices.” 

“I  didn’t  know — ”  l^egan  Miss  Tompkins, 
but  Johnny  paid  no  attention  to  her. 

“Why  can’t  I  go  to  dine  at  Jack  Walters’s, 
or  to  the  opera  with  Mrs.  Reggie  Gifford,  or 


to  a  dance  at  the  Hallings’,  without  its  being 
supposed  to  be  a  fact  of  public  interest?” 

“I  should  say — ”  Miss  Tompkins  got  no 
farther. 

“Just  because  my  father  is  prominent  out 
West  and  is  suppos^  to  have  become  pretty 
rich  over  this  new  consolidation,  doesn’t  seem 
to  me  any  reason  why  I  can’t  go  to  Mrs. 
Morpont’s  to-night  without  having  all  sorts  of 
things  about  Westerners  in  New  York  society 
put  into  the  papers.  Perhaps  you  think  it 
odd  that  any  one  should  protest,  but  really 
the  whole  thing  is  so  distasteful  to  me  that  I 
feel  I  must  take  a  stand.” 

Miss  Tompkins’s  face  was  set. 

“Will  you  allow  me  just  one  word?”  she 
asked,  with  sinister  coldness.  Johnny  had 
paused  for  breath.  “So  far  as  I  know,  your 
name  has  never  app)eared  once  in  the  society 
column  of  the  New  Yorker.'' 

Astonishment,  then  radiant  joy,  seemed  to 
sweep  over  our  young  man’s  countenance. 

“Really?”  he  cried,  and  rushing  forward, 
seized  the  astonished  Miss  Tompkins  by  both 
hands.  “Thanks.  You  see  I’ve  quite  given 
up  reading  the  rotten  stuff  myself,  but  my 
mother  is  always  writing  me  to  complain 
about  my  name  being  in  the  papers,  and 


IT  WAS  ONLY  NLCLSSAKY  TO  READ  THE  MORNING  PAPERS  TO  DO  IT. 
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I  supposed  that  if  my  movements  were  in  Miss  Tompkins  gave  him  a  look  in  which 
this  strange  way  considered  news,  the  Nrw  one  mi^t  have  seen  astonishment  beginning 
Yorker  would  have  had  an  account  of  them  as  to  drive  away  anger, 
soon  as  anybody.”  “You  are  a  wonder!”  she  began.  “How 

“I  don’t  even  know  who  your  father  is.”  you’ve  ever  got  on  so  in  this  great  big  citv 

Miss  Tompkins  spoke  with  unnatural  calm,  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  I  don’t 

Johnny  very  gently  explained  to  her,  see.  Don’t  you  know  tlwt  the  list  for  this 

though  with  booming  modesty,  how  impor-  ball  to-night  at  Mrs.  Morpont’s  is  supposed  to 

tant  his  father  had  b^ome  through  the  con-  fix  who’s  in  society  and  who  isn’t?” 

solidation  of  “  WTieatoatlette  ”  with  “Comi-  “A^Tiy,  I  think  i’ve  heard  people  say  some- 
no”  and  “  Crispanuts.”  thing  a^ut  it,”  faltered  Johnny. 

There  succeeded  a  pause,  which  might  have  “You  ought  to  be  tickled  to  death  to  be 
been  thought  ominous.  Then  the  silence  going.” 

was  broken  by  Johnny,  who  spoke  in  a  voice  “Oh,  I’m  pleased,  of  course,  I’m  awfullv 
almost  tenderly  sympathetic.  pleased.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  you.  Miss  Tompkins — I  “It  isn’t  every  day  that  young  men  from 

hope  you  won’t  be  offended  by  my  saying  so.  Akron,  Ohio - ” 

I  see  that  you  are  above  your  job.  You’ll  “Oh,  I  know,  I  know.” 

pardon  me — but,  in  the  beginning,  you  are  so  “  Most  people  who  didn’t  get  mentioned 

obviously  incompetent.  Of  course,  I’m  per-  among  those  present  would  come  in  and  com- 

sonally  glad  that  you  are  so,  that  you  didn’t  plain,  instead  of  doing  what  you’re  doing.” 

know  about  my  father  or  about  my  having  “Really?”  in  surprised  tones. 

friends  in  New  York.  But  frankly,  as  man  to  “Yes,  really.  Why,  Mr.  Fairchild,  there 

man,  you  know,  if  you  were  worth  your  salt  are  people  who  would  pay  me  to  keep  running 

you  would  have  known  it,  wouldn’t  you?”  their  names  in  my  column.” 

“Well,  I  know  it  now,”  replied  Miss  “They  would?”  Johnny’s  astonishment 

Tompkins  grimly.  grew,  and  the  innocent-looking  eyes  opened 

“And  I  understand  how  distasteful  to  you  wider, 
such  a  vulgar  occupation  as  that  of  society  -  “  But  I’m  not  a  grafter.” 

editor  must  be.”  “I  should  think  not,”  cried  our  young  man 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about.”  enthusiastically.  “I  should  think  anybody 
“Oh,  yes,  you  do.  I  know  how  you  must  was  a  great  fool  who  tried  to  play  any  tricks 
hate  forcing  people  into  publicity.  Well,  to  on  you.” 

take  the  case  in  hand,  you  know  that  I’m  “Well,  I  guess,”  assented  Miss  Tompkins. 
,  going  to  Mrs.  Morpont’s  to-night  and  you  The  atmosphere  had  grown  warmer  and 
know  I  don’t  want  my  name  in  your  society  more  genial,  and  the  pause  that  followed 
column  to-morrow.  Naturally,  all  your  in-  Miss  Tompkins’s  speech  was  not  awkward, 
stincts  are  against  putting  it  there.  Yet  I  Johnny  broke  it,  emerging  from  an  engaging, 
suppose  it’s  considered  news  and  it’s  your  shy  boyishness. 

professional  duty  to  do  so.”  “Do  you  know.  Miss  Tompkins,  I’ve  an 

“You  seem  to  have  a  grain  of  sense  at  last!  enormous  admiration  for  women  who  earn 
But  I  guess  you’ve  never  had  much  to  do  with  their  own  living,  as  you  do.  I’m  sony”— 
the  newspaper  business.  Now  listen  to  me.  he  hesitated,  with  a  trace  of  embarrassment — 

I’m  as  much  of  a  lady  as  anybody  and - ”  “I’m  rather  ashamed  of  having  come  in  to 

“I  said  so.  Miss  Tompkins.  I  said  so,”  make  a  row  the  way  I  did.  I  apologize.  I 
interrupted  her  visitor.  think  I  see  things  more  plainly  now.  Of 

“  But  this  talk  alx)ut  a  good,  husky,  young  course  it’s  your  business  to  get  up  that  social 
fellow  like  you  hating  publicity  just  makes  column,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  .\nd 
me  sick.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  if  Mrs.  after  all,  as  you  say,  I  suppose  there’s  no  such 
Morpont  can  stand  it  to  have  her  name  in  the  awful  harm  in  being  in  the  papers.  Look 
paper  as  giving  the  ball,  you  could  stand  it  to  here.  Miss  Tompkins,”  he  went  on,  in  a  kind 
have  yours  in  as  going  to  it?”  of  burst  of  generosity,  “I  don’t  mind;  if  it’s 

“  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  see  that,”  conceded  any  goexi  to  you,  you  can  put  me  in.  You 
Johnny.  “  But  of  what  interest  to  the  public  can  talk  about  Wheatoatlette  and  the  old 
is  it,  anyhow?  Why  is  it  news?”  He  put  the  man,  and  how  I’ll  be  the  only  breakfast-food 
question  with  great  mildness  turning  upon  boy  at  Mrs.  Morpont’s  to-night.  Run  my 
the  lady  pleasant,  innocent-locking  eyes.  photograph  if  you  want  to,  though  of  course,” 


so  FAR  AS  1  KNOW,  YOUR  NAME  HAS  NEVER  APPEARED  ONCE  IN  THE  SOCIETY  COLUMN 
OF  THE  YOKKBR:* 


he  added  modestly,  “that  would  be  carrying 
it  too  far.” 

Miss  Tompkins  made  a  note  on  a  pad  of 
paper  at  her  side. 

“Send  me  the  photograph,  will  you?”  she 
asked  in  a  businesslike  way.  “I’ve  got  a  half 
page  on  ‘Eligible  Bachelors’  in  the  Sunday 
paper.  I  can  run  you,  I  think.” 

‘“Eligible  Bachelors’!”  exclaimed  Johnny. 
“Great  Scott,  Miss  Tompkins,  I  don’t  quite 


know — I  didn’t  mean  to  let  myself  in  for 
all  that.”  Then  he  smiled;  and,  as  has 
been  hinted,  Johnny’s  smile  is  very  pleasant. 
“Well,  here  goes.  Only,  Miss  Tompkins,  not 
one  other  paper  in  this  town  shall  ever  have 
my  picture.” 

“All  the  better  for  the  New  Yorker'^ 

“All  right.  I’ll  fire  it  down  to  you.  But,” 
and  here  he  started  laughing,  “this  certainly 
makes  me  look  pretty  foolish.  And  it  will 
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stir  up  a  warm  time  for  me  out  in  Akron  when 
i  my  mother  sees  the  New  Yorker.  When  I 

I  ,  think  what  I  came  in  for  and - ” 

*  “Well,  you  can’t  always  expect  in  this 

>  world  to  get  what  you  start  out  to  get,”  com- 

I  mented  Miss  Tompkins  philosophically. 

“No,”  said  Johnny  reflectively,  as  he 
[  turned  to  go;  and  the  air  of  innocence  was 

I  again  very  noticeable.  “I  never  get  what  I 

j  start  out  to  get.” 

I  As  to  this,  one  may  leave  the  reader  to 

;  judge.  ’ 

To  complete  the  anecdote  of  Johnny,  it 

remains  to  copy  down  a  letter  that  he  sent 
the  morning  after  Mrs.  Morpont’s  ball: 

i  “  Dear  Mrs.  Morpont:  After  having  passed  quite 

'  a  dull  evening  by  myself  last  night,  I  find  to  my 

astonishment,  on  reading  the  account  of  your  ball 
in  the  morning’s  New  Yorker,  that  I  was  there!  I’m 
very  puzzled,  and  what  I’m  writing  for  now  is  to 
[  ask  you  whether  by  any  chance  an  invitation  was 

sent  to  me  that  I  have  had  the  horrible  bad  luck  to 
.  miss  somehow.  If  that  happened,  my  name  would 


be  on  your  list,  if  you  gave  it  to  the  newspapers, 
and  the  thing  would  be  made  clear.  I  did  call  on 
you,  and  so  you  had  my  address  and  the  thing  is 
possible,  though  it  seems  to  me  too  good  to  be  true. 

“  For  really,  I  thought  you  had  utterly  forgotten 
me,  although  you  told  me  to  ‘swim  back  against 
the  current,’  if  I  could,  that  awful  afternoon  of  the 
reception  for  the  opening  of  the  Crkche.  I  didn’t 
imagine  that  you  could  remember. 

“  In  any  case,  I  want  to  apologize  for  whatever 
strange  cause  got  my  name  in  the  New  Yorker  if  I 
wasn’t  asked.  If  I  was  asked,  of  course  I’m  in 
despMtir  at  having  missed  it.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
“Yours  most  sincerely, 

“John  Fairchild.” 

In  reply  this  came: 

“Dear  Mr.  Fairchild:  It  is  all  very  mysterious, 
but  at  any  rate  I  do  remember  you  perfectly  now. 
The  current  isn’t  so  very  strong  in  Fifth  Avenue  late, 
about  six.  Why  not  swim  in  to  tea  some  day,  say 
Tuesday  next,  perhaps? 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“Eva  Morpont.” 

This  is  how  Johnny  opened  the  way.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  historj'. 


TKe  Hidden  ThresKoltd 

By  CHARLES  BVXTON  GOING 

WITHIN  the  shadowed  Under  Land 
Two  figures  met,  and  for  a  space 
Each  held  the  other  by  the  hand — 

Each  looked  into  the  other’s  face. 

Then  he  who  last  had  entered,  brake 
His  dasp  and  stood  in  sudden  fear. 

And,  as  he  made  The  Sign,  he  spake: 

“You  are  my  friend  who  died  last  year!” 

“Yea,  truly,  I  am  he  who  died; 

Why  do  you  quail?”  the  other  said: 

“I  do  not  know,”  the  first  replied, 

“But  I  have  always  feared  the  dead. 

“I  feared  their  hands  were  cold  and  thin. 

Their  ghosts  like  pallid  flame  would  shine; 

But  now  I  see  I  erred  therein — 

Your  body  seems  alike  to  mine.” 

The  other  heard  him  to  the  end; 

Then,  very  pitiful,  he  said: 

“Nay — fear  the  dead  no  more,  dear  friend; 

Did  you  not  know  you,  too,  are  dead?” 


A  Burg^lar  in  tlie  MaKin^^ 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Author  o/ "  SoUiert  qf  tho  Commou  Coed''  “  Whtrt  Did  }~ou  Get  It,  CtMtlement”  etc. 

EDITOR'S  Note. —  This  terrible  story  of  life  in  a  Georgia  comncts'  camp  was  related 
to  Mr.  Russell  by  a  one-time  criminal,  now  a  man  reformed  and  regenerated.  For  apparent 
reasons,  the  man's  identity  must  be  carefully  guarded  here ;  but  all  the  essentials  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  are  exactly  as  recited.  Many  of  them  Mr.  Russell  has  been  able  to  verify  from  his 
own  observations;  the  others  can  be  accepted  upon  faith.  They  reveal  clearly  the  shameful 
system  by  which  the  State  of  Georgia  surrenders  for  profits  the  solemn  duty  of  correcting 
her  wrong-doers,  and  thereby  insures  day  after  day  the  perpetuation  of  evils  that  result 
in  the  mtirder  of  souls  and  the  making  of  hardened  and  desperate  criminals.  There  is 
a  broader  application  of  the  momentous  lesson  of  these  facts  than  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
In  a  way  that  you  have  never  suspected,  but  is  here  made  plain,  the  convicts'  camp  in 
Georgia  is  but  a  symbol  or  type  of  conditions  existing  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

He  had  stolen  the  $300,  there  was  no  man  sat  there  very  pale,  his  dry  lips  ap)art, 
doubt  about  that,  and  now  he  sat  in  his  pulses  beating  visibly  in  his  neck,  his 
the  Atlanta  court  room  and  listened  while  fingers  frmbling  incessantly  on  his  hat  brim, 
his  lawyer  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  urging  his  He  had  not  long  to  wait — the  jurors’  retire- 
youth  ^nd  inexperience  and  previous  good  ment  was  merely  for  form’s  sake;  they  gave 
record,  since  there  was  so  little  else  to  urge,  the  expected  verdict,  and  the  young  man  stood 
and  trying  to  break  or  mitigate  in  some  way  there,  shivering,  to  take  his  sentence.  Four 
the  force  of  the  cold,  pitiless,  indubitable  years. 

testimony  that  had  bound  chains  upon  him  With  obvious  hopelessness  the  lawyer  made 
while  he  sat  there.  the  usual  dilatory  motions.  It  appeared  that 

Young  he  was,  true  enough;  his  look  still  the  young  man  was  without  friends  or  funds, 
ingenuous,  his  face  fair  and  fresh  and  boy-  his  parents  were  dead,  the  court  had  been 
ish.  You  could  well  understand  that,  as  the  obliged  to  appoint  counsel  for  his  defense, 
lawyer  said,  droning  on  interminably  and  there  was  for  him  no  stay,  no  app^l,  no 
hojielessly,  his  antecedents  and  training  had  arrest  of  judgment.  The  sheriff’s  officer  put 
been  good;  he  was  no  familiar  and  hardened  his  hand  upon  the  young  man’s  shoulder  and 
criminal.  But  he  had  stolen  the  $300;  and  led  him  gently  away.  He  walked  like  one  in 
in  a  place  of  trust.  His  employer’s  cash-  a  dream. 

drawer  had  been  in  his  charge,  he  had  be-  That  afternoon  they  started  for  the  farm 
come  fascinated  with  that  devil’s  own  game  near  Milledgeville  that  the  State  of  Georgia 
that  is  called  playing  the  races;  he  had  stolen  provides  for  the  reception  of  its  convicted 
again  and  again:  with  open  eyes  he  had  lawbreakers,  for  it  has  no  penitentiary  nor 
broken  the  law,  now  upon  his  head  were  to  prison.  The  next  day,  sha”c^  and  shorn  and 
fall  the  consequences.  .  clothed  in  the  stripes  that  aie  the  badge  of 

At  last  the  droning  lawyers  ceased  to  the  convicted  wrong-doer,  he  found  himself 
drone;  the  judge  charged  briefly  and  in  curt,  standing  in  a  long  line  of  other  u'en  similarly 
keen  sentences,  each  a  slash  at  the  young  clad,  black  men  and  white  men,  placed  on 
man’s  frail  hopes;  the  jury  retired.  The  young  exhibition,  while  an  agent  for  the  contractors 
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passed  along  and  appraised  their  muscles 
!  and  estimate  their  worth. 

.  He  was  making  selections,  this  man,  for 

I '  the  forces  to  be  drafted  to  a  convicts’  camp, 
where  the  contractor  should  have  his  will  of 
them.  For  the  State  of  Georgia,  having  no 
penitentiary  nor  prison  nor  other  means  of 
caring  for  its  offenders,  practises  upon  them 
a  very  strange  device.  It  sells  them  for  the 
terms  of  their  sentences  into  the  hands  of 
private  and  irresponsible  persons,  and  it  was 
for  these  persons  that  the  man  was  now  going 
up  and  down  the  line,  selecting  the  likeliest 
and  choicest.  Fifty  years  before,  on  another 
spot  near  at  hand,  another  man  had  gone 
similarly  up  and  down  another  line,  making 
similar  selections  for  service.  But  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  fifty  years  ago  had  been  called  slavery, 

I  and  the  service  of  this  day  was  called  con¬ 
tract  labor,  and  with  this  difference  of  names^ 
a  great  and  splendid  state  had  managed  in 
some  way  to  salve  its  conscience. 

» 

i  A  BURGLAR  EAGER  TO  REFORM — 

IBut  the  man  did  not  choose  George,  the 
new-made  thief  from  Atlanta;  not  George, 
who  was  thin  and  weak  and  waxen;  not 
jl  George,  whom  the  doctor  had  certified  to 

t  have  a  valvular  disease  of  the  heart:  there- 

i  fore  he  went  back  to  the  plain,  rough  slee()ing 
I  quarters  and  the  plain,  simple  duties  of  the 
farm.  He  had  food,  poor  in  quality  and 
scanty  in  quantity,  but  he  lived;  and  not  be¬ 
ing  hardened  nor  sullen,  he  reflected  at  times 
upon  the  huge  folly  that  had  brought  him  to 
this  situation  and  the  inevitable  fact  that  he 
^  had  wrought  his  misfortune  upon  himself. 
He  reflected  upon  these  things  and  had  no 
disposition  to  complain  of  his  lot;  but  he 
did  wish,  with  a  yearning  that  was  at  first  a 
j  wholly  novel  sensation  and  gradually  grew 

toward  a  passion,  that  in  some  way  he  could 
obliterate  the  past  and  forget  it. 

-  In  the  jail  back  in  Atlanta  some  kind  of 

!  missionary  or  chaplain  or  Salvation  Army 

worker,  he  knew  not  what,  had  talked  with 
I  him  and  told  him  that,  with  his  youth  and  his 

f  capabilities,  he  had  every  chance  to  reform 

i  his  life  and  redeem  his  errors  and  recover  the 

I  world’s  respect.  At  the  time  he  had  pushed 

L  aside  the  suggestion  because  in  his  misery 

I  and  chill  terror  it  had  been  but  as  a  sense¬ 

less  drumming  in  his  ears;  but  now  he  recalled 
II  it,  and  it  began  to  form  some  vague  sense  of 
hope  or  promise  in  his  heart.  Perhaps  he 
could  start  over  again.  The  man  in  the  next 
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cell  at  Atlanta  had  told  him  that  he  would 
always  be  a  criminal;  that,  once  a  man  got 
down,  the  world  was  leagued  to  keep  him 
down;  that  police  and  courts  and  law  would 
hedge  him  in  and  compel  him  to  add  crime 
upon  crime.  He  had  cared  little  then,  be¬ 
cause  somehow  a  vague  idea  of  being  an  out¬ 
cast  and  defying  everybody  rather  appealed 
to  him  so  long  as  the  man  talked,  and  seemed 
romantic,  and  like  the  brave  spirits  he  had 
admired  in  books  he  had  read  and  plays  he 
had  seen;  but  out  here  at  the  convict  farm  the 
thing  looked  very  different.  He  saw  day  by 
day  drift  by  him  the  battered  old  hulks  of  pnv 
fessional  criminals,  and  the  sight  inevitably 
revolted  him  and  shook  the  spirit  of  bravado. 
He  did  not  want  to  end  like  these  men,  and 
after  a  while  he  made  up  his  mind  that  when 
he  got  out  he  would  try  the  missionary’s  ad- 
NTce.  He  had  still  a  chance  in  the  world. 
And  then  one  day  an  older  man,  and  one 
whose  business  was  to  say  to  him  anything 
else  framable  in  words  rather  than  this,  came 
to  him,  leering,  and  said: 

“ You’re  Big  Bill’s  pal,  ain’t  you?  You’re 
in  the  bank -sneak  line,  ain’t  you?” 

George  said: 

“I  never  heard  of  Big  Bill,  and  I’m  not  in 
any  line.” 

“Aw,  go  on,”  said  the  man,  “don’t  give  me 
none  of  that.  Think  I  ain’t  fly?  I  seen  you 
pinched  many’s  the  time.  Think  you  can  fool 
anybody  here?  I  guess  not.  You’re  smooth 
all  right  enough,  but  you  needn’t  play  them 
games  here:  we’re  on  to  you.” 

A  few  da)rs  later  the  same  man  came  upon 
George  sitting  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
thinking. 

“Framin’  up  a  yeggman’s  job?”  asked  the 
man. 

— IN  THE  POWER  OF  CROOK  MAKERS 

“I  was  thinking  what  I  can  do  to  keep 
straight  when  I  get  out  of  here,”  said  George. 

The  man  croaked  with  evil  laughter. 
“Keep  straight!  You  won’t  keep  straight. 
Do  you  suppose  anybody  ever  came  in  here 
and  kept  straight  afterward?  You’re  a 
crook  now,  if  you  never  were  before,  and  a 
crook  you’ll  stay  till  the  end  of  your  days. 
There  ain’t  power  enough  in  all  this  country 
to  make  you  anything  else.” 

George  could  write,  and  very  many  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  could  not,  for  39.10  per  cent, 
of  the  convicts  in  Georgia  are  illiterate  (the 
state  apparently  preferring  chain-gangs  to 
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schools),  so  he  fell  into  the  way  of  writing 
letters  home  for  the  others.  They  told  him 
what  they  wanted  to  say  and  he  said  it.  He 
had  no  idea  what  became  of  these  letters,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  sentiments  that  he 
transcribed  at  dictation.  One  day  he  wrote 
for  a  prisoner  a  letter  wherein  some  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  about  the  food  and  other 
matters  at  the  farm,  not  necessary  to  go  into 
here.  The  next  day  a  prison  officer,  holding 
in  his  hand  this  letter,  stalked  angrily  up. 

“You  wrote  that,  didn’t  you?”  he  said, 
shoving  the  letter  into  the  boy’s  face. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  George.  “I  wrote  it 
for  this  prisoner.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  You  wrote  this  about  the  food  and  these 
other  things,  didn’t  you?” 

“Why,  yes;  but  he  dictated  it:  it  wasn’t 
my  letter.” 

“You’re  a  liar,”  said  the  officer.  “You 
put  him  up  to  kick.” 

“  I  didn’t,  really  I  didn’t,”  said  the  boy. 

“You’re  a  liar  and  a  sneak,”  said  the  offi¬ 
cer,  “and  now  you’ll  get  what’s  coming  to 
you.” 

The  next  day  the  prisoners  were  lined  up 
for  the  slave  mart,  and  George  was  promptly 
chosen. 

GEHENNA — A  CONVICTS’  CAMP 

He  was  taken  to  a  convicts’  camp  at  a 
place  that  I  shall  call  Gehenna.  That  is  not 
its  name  on  the  map,  but  it  will  do  well  enough 
for  our  purposes.  It  was  one  of  many  convict 
camps;  some  better,  some  worse.  The  com¬ 
pany  that  had  bought  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
this  particular  batch  of  slaves  was  engaged  in 
making  brick.  Its  camp  was  remote  from 
the  cities  and  ordinary  ways  of  men ;  nobody 
knew  what  went  on  there,  and  nobody  cared. 

It  was  morning  when  George,  with  a  fresh 
detail  of  purchased  slaves,  arrived  at  Ge¬ 
henna.  With  the  first  glance  at  the  camp,  a 
chill  struck  to  his  heart;  there  was  something 
most  forbidding  about  the  wild  and  desolate 
spot,  made  more  hideous  with  the  ragged, 
dirty  structure  and  the  black  chimneys  of  the 
brick-yard.  In  one  comer  was  a  high  stock¬ 
ade  with  guard  pens  about  it  and  men  with 
rifles  on  guard;  within  the  stockade  were 
wretched,  dark,  dilapidated,  and  most  filthy 
huts  in  which  other  men  were  doomed  to 
sleep  and  eat.  About  the  factory  yard  were 
men  at  work,  in  the  broad  stripes  of  the  con¬ 
vict,  some  preparing  the  clay,  some  wheeling 


the  yellow,  damp,  new  bricks  to  the  furnaces 
to  be  baked.  George  noticed  that  all  these 
men  were  very  badly  clad,  and  some  went 
almost  naked.  Beyond  the  brick-kiln  the  land 
sloped  into  a  swamp,  a  promising  breeding- 
place  for  disease. 

George  and  the  others  of  the  new  gang 
were  led  to  one  of  the  filthy  sheds,  where  they 
received  a  breakfast  of  one  slice  of  boiled 
salt  pork  and  one  piece  of  greasy  com  bread. 
There  were  no  knives  nor  forks,  and  George 
took  the  pork  into  his  fingers.  He  felt  some¬ 
thing  move  under  his  fingers.  He  looked 
sharply  at  the  pork.  He  saw  what  it  was 
that  had  moved.  It  was  worms. 

SLAVE  WOMEN  IN  GEORGIA 

Stmggling  hard  with  himself,  he  managed 
to  swallow  a  little  of  the  com  bread  (after  he 
had  carefully  examined  it),  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  gang  he  was  marshaled  into  the  yard. 
His  work  was  to  wheel  loads  of  those  fresh, 
clayey,  yellow  brick  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  shaped  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  baked.  When  he  went  the 
first  time  to  the  place  where  the  bricks  were 
shaped,  he  was  amazed  to  see  that  the  persons 
engaged  in  removing  the  bricks  from  the  dry¬ 
ing  belt  were  women.  He  remembered  then 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  has  no  prison  for 
convicted  ^omen,  and  that  they  are  rented  to 
slave  brokers  just  as  the  men  slaves  are 
rented.  The  work  that  these  women  were 
doing  seemed  very  laborious:  with  bended 
backs  they  must  toil  hour  after  hour,  lifting 
the  heavy  bricks  and  piling  them.  A  man 
with  a  rifle  stood  and  watched  the  women. 
They  regarded  him  with  manifest  terror.  If 
for  an  instant  he  turned  away,  they  were  wont 
to  stand  up  and  straighten  their  backs  and 
draw  in  long  breaths  of  air. 

From  the  place  where  bricks  were  shaped 
to  the  place  where  bricks  were  burned  there 
wound  through  the  yard  a  path  about  four 
hundred  feet  long.  George  was  told  that  by 
this  path  he  must  take  upon  the  wheelbarrow 
each  time  from  fifty  to  seventy  bricks  and  that 
he  must  deliver  at  the  furnaces  not  fewer  than 
105  loads  in  the  day,  sixty  loads  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  noon  and  forty-five  loads  from  the 
end  of  the  noon  hour  to  sunset.  He  was  also 
told  that  his  work  would  be  checked  up  every 
few  hours,  and  that  if  he  were  found  to  be 
falling  behind  he  would  with  good  reason  be 
sorry.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  conveyed  to  him:  I  need  not  quote  the 
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words.  Each  of  the  unbaked  bricks  weighed 
between  five  and  six  pounds.  That  made 
usually  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds.  George  weighed  i  lo 
pounds  and  he  had  been  certified  by  the 
prison  doctor  to  have  heart  disease. 

UNDER  THE  TASKMASTER’S  LASH 

He  has  not  proceeded  far  with  that  first 
day’s  work  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
learn  exactly  what  are  the  good  reasons  for 
regretting  a  failure  to  complete  an  appor¬ 
tioned' task.  There  is  a  commotion  in  the 
yard,  and  two  of  the  guards  appear,  leading 
forward  a  coUvict  to  a  place  where  a  great 
barrel  lies  on  its  side.  A  big,  authoritative 
man  comes  forward  and  gives  orders.  The 
convict  is  stripped.  Then  he  is  bent  over 
the  barrel.  Two  negroes  hold  his  arms  and 
his  head.  Two  others  hold  his  legs.  He 
begs  and  pleads  and  struggles.  The  negroes 
hold  him  fast.  Another  man  stands  by  with 
an  instrument.  It  is  made  of  sole  leather 
about  three  inches  wide,  three  feet  long,  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  has  a 
stout  wooden  handle.  The  man  lifts  the  in¬ 
strument  high  in  the  air.  He  brings  it  down, 
swish!  upon  the  naked  man  on  the  barrel. 
The  man  on  the  barrel  screams  aloud  with 
sudden  agony.  He  does  not  shout  nor  ex¬ 
claim,  he  screams  a  horrible  shrill  scream  of 
imutterable  pain. 

The  other  man  raises  the  instrument  and 
brings  it  down,  swish !  again.  Again  the  man 
on  the  barrel  screams.  A  blow  and  a  scream: 
a  blow  and  a  scream.  Presently  it  is  a  blow 
and  a  sob:  the  man  on  the  barrel  is  crying. 
Again  a  moment,  and  his  blood  trickles  down 
his  side;  he  is  screaming,  sobbing,  crying 
now — and  bleeding.  The  blows  fall  upon 
his  bruised  and  bloody  back;  he  wriggles 
and  twists  about;  the  negroes  can  hardly 
hold  down  his  head  and  his  legs;  the  other 
men  stand  and  gaze;  the  guards  hold  their 
rifles;  and  from  the  bluest  of  skies  the  soft 
sun  of  Geoi^a  looks  upon  the  frightful  scene, 
and  the  sweet  spring  air  from  the  Southern 
woods  blows  over  it. 

But  the  man  has  done  wrong:  he  has  com- 
nutted  a  fault. 

Yes:  from  sunrise  to  noon  he  has  wheeled 
fifty-seven  loads  of  fresh  brick;  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  this  hell  on  earth  require  that  in  such 
a  time  he  shall  wheel  sixty  loads.  So,  having 
thus  transgressed,  power  and  law  and  justice 
as  administered  in  the  State  of  Georgia  exact 
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from  him  this  penalty  until  he  screams  and 
cries  and  sobs — and  bleeds. 

He  walks  with  difficulty,  this  offender 
against  the  majesty  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  its  slave  contracts.  George  notices  his 
limping  gait  and  thinks  it  arises  from  the 
punishment  the  offender  has  earned.  But  day 
after  day  George  notices  that  the  offender 
walks  always  with  the  same  difficulty.  Then 
George  learns  that  the  offender  is  a  cripple; 
he  has  chronic  rheumatism  in  his  back.  So 
that  is  why  he  offends  concerning  the  three 
loads  missing  from  his  tally  between  sun¬ 
rise  and  noon.  He  is  lame,  he  is  no  longer 
young,  about  fifty-five,  George  thinks;  he 
caimot  with  ease  wheel  three  hundred-pound 
loads.  So  thereupon  the  State  of  Georgia 
by  means  of  the  slave  contractors  that  it 
tolerates  quickens  his  movements  with  three 
feet  of  sole  leather,  well  laid  on. 

So  grinds  on  the  first  day.  For  dinner 
they  have  each  a  piece  of  boiled  salt  pork,  a 
piece  of  greasy  com  bread.  Although  he  is 
nearly  famished,  having  worked  all  morning 
in  the  open  air,  George  looks  upon  the  food 
before  him,  and  at  the  recollection  of  his 
breakfast  his  stomach  revolts  upon  him  and 
he  turns  sick  and  faint.  But  he  gul|>s  down 
the  com  bread  and,  at  last,  turning  the  salt 
poric  to  the  light  and  shredding  it  with  his 
fingers,  he  manages  for  sheer  hunger’s  sake 
to  swallow  a  little  of  it.  The  rest  is  begged 
by  the  hungry  man  next  to  him.  For  sup¬ 
per  he  has  boiled  salt  pork  and  a  piece  of 
com  bread.  He  learns  then  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  does  not  furnish  these  viands:  they 
are  provided  at  the  sole  charge  and  cost  of 
the  company  to  which  his  slave  labor  has 
been  sold. 

STATE-MADE  CRUdNALS 

A  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  him.  He 
perceives  that  he  is  no  concern  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  no  concern  of  the  company 
to  which  he  has  been  sold.  Between  the 
two  he  is  the  lost  and  forgotten  outcast 
and  pariah.  The  state  turns  him  over  to 
the  company  and  does  not  care;  the  com¬ 
pany  can  get  all  the  convicts  it  wants  and 
does  not  care.  Nobody  cares.  Why,  then, 
should  the  convict  care  what  war  he  makes 
upon  the  society  that  has  thrust  him  into  a 
pit  and  left  him  there? 

The  days  that  followed  that  first  day  were 
to  George  like  days  in  a  madman’s  dream. 
He  must  learn  to  face  the  salt  pork  and  its 
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animated  contents;  he  must  harden  himself 
against  the  daily  whippings,  he  must  harden 
himself  against  the  incessant  brutality,  vile 
smells,  and  abominable  sights.  While  all 
else  is  being  hardened  in  him,  shall  his  soul 
escai)e?  At  night  he  crawls  sore  and  weary 
into  his  horribly  bestenched  prison  house, 
where  whites  and  negroes,  young  and  old, 
veteran  criminal  and  novice,  decent  and  vile, 
herd  together  indiscriminately.  Every  few 
days  his  stomach,  which,  however  his  mind 
may  fare,  will  not  become  accustomed  to  the 
salt  pork  and  greasy  com  bread,  rebels  and 
rejects  the  poisonous  stuff,  and  then  he  works 
on  in  the  sun  ready  to  drop  of  weakness  and 
weariness. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  SOUL-KILUNG 

Once  he  falls  in  a  faint  at  his  task  and 
his  companions  in  misery  carry  him  to  his 
filthy  bunk,  and  even  the  camp  doctor  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  can  work  no  more  that  day. 
And  so  he  lies  there,  and  a  million  insects  that 
inhabit  his  bed  crawl  over  him  and  feed  upon 
him,  and  for  weakness  he  can  hardly  lift  his 
hand  to  brush  them  from  his  face.  So  he 
lies  there  two  days,  three  days,  four  days, 
five  days,  delirious  part  of  the  time,  happily 
unconscious  part  of  the  time.  The  doctor 
comes  and  glances  at  him  and  goes  his  way; 
the  slave  contractor’s  agent  looks  in  at  the 
door  and  curses  him.  There  is  one  person 
that  seems  to  feel  a  spark  of  human  interest 
in  him.  She  comes  in  at  noon  and  gives  him 
a  drink  and  lays  her  hand  on  his  head  and 
straightens  the  pillow  and  chases  away  the 
insects.  She  is  one  of  the  convict  women 
that  pile  brick  down  there  at  the  drying-place. 

At  last  he  comes  back  from  the  shadow- 
land  where  he  has  strayed,  and  the  insects 
drive  him  to  his  feet,  and  he  puts  on  the  broad 
stripes  and  staggers  into  the  yard.  And 
then  his  wheelbarrow  is  put  into  his  hands 
again  and  he  begins  to  wheel  brick.  But 
they  do  not  exact  of  him  that  day  nor  for 
many  days  the  105  loads.  Even  in  the  brick¬ 
yards  of  Gehenna  there  is  a  limit  to  brutality. 
Or  maybe  it  would  be  ill  if  in  such  a  way  he 
should  die  on  the  slave  contractor’s  hands. 
Long  afterward  he  learns  that  in  the  near-by 
town  some  church  society  or  Salvation  Army 
or  some  one  else  had  learned  that  there  was 
a  very  sick  convict  and  had  sent  him  in¬ 
valid’s  food  and  chickens  to  be  made  into 
broth.  But  he  never  received  them.  He 
knew  why.  And  if  the  agents  of  society 


practised  theft  upon  him,  why  should  he  not 
practise  theft  upon  society? 

Many  were  the  horrible  sights  he  witnessed 
and  shuddered  at  in  those  days  before  the 
crushing  of  the  system  had  atrophied  in  him 
the  last  nerve  of  conscious  revolt  and  he  had 
arrived  at  the  state  in  which  he  did  not  care. 
Three  times  in  one  day  he  saw  that  same  old 
man  whipped,  the  man  that  had  rheumatism 
in  his  back:  three  times,  and  for  no  fault  but 
for  failing  to  make  the  required  number  of 
loads.  After  the  third  whipping  he  was  too 
sore  to  move  and  had  to  be  helped  to  his  cot. 
.His  rheumatism  was  very  bad,  but  he  lay  on 
his  filthy  bunk  with  no  covering  but  a  cotton 
sheet,  and  between  the  chinks  of  the  wretched 
wall  of  that  hut  the  night  wind  blew  sharply 
upon  him.  The  rags  wherewith  he  was  clad 
scarcely  covered  him;  his  rheumatism  grew 
worse;  it  was  in  his  legs  now  as  much  as  in  his 
back.  To  see  him  struggling  along  the  path 
with  his  barrow  of  heavy  brick  was  a  pitiable 
sight,  but  after  a  time  George  didn’t  notice 
it.  He  was  sinking  into  a  lethargy  of  indif¬ 
ference.  He  had  learned  to  eat  his  salt  pork 
now — sometimes.  And  when  he  could  not, 
his  companions  would  beg  it  of  him. 

The  whippings  went  on.  Nobody  cared, 
except  those  that  were  whipped.  George 
learned  after  a  time  that  the  men  in  charge 
were  obliged  by  the  rules  to  report  to  the 
State  Prison  Commissioners  every  case  of 
punishment,  with  the  cause  thereof  and  the 
name  of  the  person  punished,  but  in  fact  not 
one  case  in  twenty  was  ever  so  reported.  He 
knew  that  because,  writing  a  neat  hand,  he 
was  employed  to  copy  the  reports  and  had 
monthly  before  him  the  evidence  of  the 
dereliction. 

SERVING  TWO  MASTERS 

The  deputy  warden  that  represented  the 
state  in  charge  of  the  camp  was  also  in  the 
pay  of  the  company,  which  paid  him  three 
times  as  much  as  the  state  paid  him  and  to 
which  his  obligation  was  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  To  the  contracting  company  his 
use  seemed  to  be  to  extract  from  the  convicts 
the  utmost  labor  at  the  least  cost.  To  the 
state  his  duty  was  much  vaguer.  The  con¬ 
tracting  company  was  oblig^  by  its  contract 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  slaves;  the  function 
of  the  state  seemed  to  be  that  it  kept  the 
convicts  from  running  away.  Simply  that 
and  nothing  more.  Nowhere  appeared  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  any  of  these  unfor- 
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tunates  were  men — men,  made  in  the  divine 
image  and  in  spite  of  follies  and  weaknesses 
and  sins  like  our  own,  still  men  to  be  pitied 
and  helped  and  reformed  and  redeemed. 

There  were  rules,  George  found,  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  humane  character,  rules 
evidently  designed  by  kind-hearted  men  to 
prevent  cruelty  and  to  secure  some  measure  of 
comfort  to  the  convicts,  but  all  the  rules  were 
merely  a  jest  among  the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  camp;  no  one  pretended  to  observe  them. 
Thus,  it  was  prescribed  that  the  contracting 
company  should  furnish  ample  food  of  good 
quality,  good  and  sufficient  clothing,  good  and 
clean  be^.  All  these  rules  were  as  if  they 
had  never  existed.  In  that  remote  and  sel¬ 
dom-visited  spot  the  deputy  warden  was  the 
unquestioned  master  and  seemed  to  have  no 
limit  to  his  sway  except  the  interest  of  the 
contractor. 

All  the  conditions  seemed  framed  and  de¬ 
signed  to  make  life  wretched  for  the  victims 
of  this  terrible  system.  In  the  beginning 
the  contractor  had  bought  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  for  $i  i  a  head  for  each  year.  Now 
competitive  bidding  had  increas^  the  price 
to  $225  a  head  a  year,  and  even  more,  and 
besides  the  contractor  bore  the  expense  of 
feeding  and  clothing.  That  he  might  secure 
a  ptoht  on  such  a  bargain  it  was  neces.sary 
that  the  men  should  be  driven  through  long 
hours  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  their  endur¬ 
ance.  And  that  was  why  the  deputy  warden 
was  on  the  contractor’s  pay-roll. 

THE  MOCKERY  OF  INSPECTION 

Once  in  a  long  time  an  inspector  from  the 
State  Prison  Department  came  to  visit  the 
camp,  but  his  coming  was  invariably  known 
in  advance,  and  the  men  were  set  to  work 
to  clean  up  the  barracks  and  whitewash  the 
stockade;  and  when  the  inspector  came,  for 
that  one  meal  the  men  had  decent  food,  and 
the  whip  was  out  of  sight.  The  inspector 
went  among  the  convicts  to  receive  com¬ 
plaints,  but  a  deputy  warden  or  a  yard  boss 
went  with  him  everywhere,  listening  to  every 
word  said  to  him,  and  the  convicts  knew  too 
well  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  them 
of  any  complaint.  They  were  in  a  trap. 

In  the  middle  of  George’s  second  year,  the 
term  of  the  old  rheumatic  sufferer  expired. 
He  had  made  a  faultless  prison  record,  for 
there  is  one  gleam  of  mercy  in  this  system  of 
evil  in  that  the  whippings  for  insufficient 
work  axe  not  allowed  to  be  entered  against 


a  convict’s  record.  Therefore,  the  old  man 
had  earned  for  good  behavior  eleven  months’ 
commutation.  He  knew  it  and  was  filled 
with  joy  as  the  day  of  his  freedom  drew  near. 
The  Prison  Commission  in  Atlanta  looked 
over  his  record  and  found  it  good,  and  the 
customary  order  wais  sent  for  his  release. 
But  he  was  not  released.  Instead,  he  served 
out  his  full  time,  and  for  eleven  months 
longer  he  toiled  with  his  heavy  wheelbarrow 
up  and  down  the  path,  batten^  uiwn  scraps, 
and  endured  the  l^h.  Another  kind  of  man 
would  have  complained,  or  his  friends  would 
have  complained  for  him.  This  old  man 
was  ignorant,  friendless,  helpless — and  a 
criminal.  So  he  bore  his  lot  and  went  forth 
at  last  with  another  sense  of  injury  burning 
at  his  wronged  heart. 

LESSONS  IN  A  SCHOOL  OF  CRIME 

Some  incidents  came  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  horror,  the  whippings,  the  tugging  at  the 
wheelbarrow,  the  struggle  to  and  fro  in  the 
hot  sun  or  the  cold  rains.  Old  faces  dis¬ 
appeared  as  men  died  or  as  time  won  for 
them  an  exit  from  the  doors  of  hell;  new 
faces  appeared  as  fresh  relays  of  slaves  were 
brought  up  to  feed  the  insatiable  contract. 
At  rare  intervals  other  events  broke  U|x>n 
the  stupor  in  which  they  dragged  out  their 
days.  One  of  the  prisoners  had  a  mistress,  a 
prostitute  of  Atlanta,  who  came  sometimes 
to  the  camp  to  see  her  lover,  and  then  the 
extraordinary  liberties  allowed  to  this  couple 
awoke  a  loathsome  comment  through  the 
camp.  And  once  a  convict  stood  for  a 
moment  by  the  marge  of  the  swamp,  looking 
at  the  bright  sunlight  as  it  lay  on  the  hills 
far  away,  and  then  plunged  suddenly  into 
the  water.  Instantly  blazing  rifle-shots  awoke 
the  echoes,  and  guards  ran  and  shot  and 
shouted ;  an  hour  passed  in  excitement  until, 
covered  with  mud,  the  fugitive  was  dragged 
l>ack,  to  be  beaten  first  and  then  loaded  with 
heavy  shackles  that  for  weeks  he  must  wear. 

And  once  there  was  something  else.  All 
day  the  man  that  was  working  next  to  George 
complained  of  terrible  pains  in  his  chest  and 
stomach.  Some  instinct  of  fast-perishing 
decency  must  have  revived  in  George,  for  he 
called  a  guard’s  attention  to  the  case.  A 
yard  boss  came  and  looked  the  man  over  and 
ordered  him  back  to  work.  He  toiled  in 
agony,  holding,  when  he  could,  his  hand  to 
his  side.  At  last  he  fell  in  a  faint.  They 
carried  him  to  his  bunk  and  that  night  he 
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died.  His  death  was  entered  as  due  to  sun¬ 
stroke.  It  was  no  sunstroke;  the  time  was 
the  fall,  and  the  weather  was  cool.  But 
what  of  truth  shall  the  records  bear  that  are 
made  in  such  a  place? 

Some  of  the  men  got  pneumonia  and  died 
of  it.  Sometimes  they  stood  for  hours  to 
their  knees  in  icy  water  while  they  worked  in 
the  swamp.  Always  they  were  ill<lad,  ill- 
Dourishedt  and  in  no  state  to  withstand  the 
cold.  The  contractor  furnished  shoes  as 
well  as  clothes,  and  the  shoes  were  rotten 
and  worthless  even  when  they  were  new, 
and  went  quickly  to  pieces,  so  that  in  winter 
men  with  bare  protruding  toes  walked  in 
the  slush.  Some  had  no  underclothes,  some 
had  no  socks.  One  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  announcing  that  a  supply  of  shoes 
and  socks  was  about  to  be  sent  to  him. 
Some  days  later  he  received  one  pair  of  socks 
but  no  shoes.  Afterward  he  noticed  a  guard 
that  wore  socks  of  a  pattern  like  his  and  good 
shoes.  But  he  said  nothing.  He  had  no 
desire  for  the  heavy  shackles  nor  for  more 
beatings  than  fell  naturally  to  his  lot. 

The  time  wore  by  and  George  came  to  the 
end  of  his  term.  He  had  learned  to  be  as 
sullen,  as  defiant,  as  hardened,  as  reckless 
as  the  indurated  men  about  him.  When  at 
last  the  doors  opened  to  set  him  free,  a  guard 
said  to  him: 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  yegg  it.” 
And  George  said: 

"By  God,  I  am.” 

He  did.  He  went  back  to  Atlanta  and 
turned  burglar. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  CONVICTS  AND  NEGROES 

And  was  he  the  only  man  that  went  forth 
from  those  gates  resolved  to  prey  upon  the 
society  that  had  preyed  upon  him?  I  think 
not.  Was  he  the  only  man  that  ever  learned 
at  Gehenna  the  terrible  lessons  of  desperation 
and  revenge  that  are  taught  daily  in  that  most 
perfect  academy  of  crime?  I  think  not,  by 
some  thousands.  Then  how  shall  we  justify 
to  ourselves  the  system  that  makes  criminals 
and  turns  them  loose  to  do  evil  among  us  and 
then  catches  and  brands  still  deeper  the  very 
criminals  it  has  made? 

Convicts.  I  know  it.  Most  of  them  ne¬ 
groes.  I  know  it.  Convicts  and  negroes, 
we  have  decided,  are  outside  the  pale  of  hu¬ 
manity,  having  no  souls,  nor  rights  nor  feel¬ 
ings.  I  know  it.  The  convict  must  be  pun¬ 
ished — society  has  so  decreed;  he  has  done  ill. 


he  has  brought  his  retribution  upon  himself. 

I  know  it.  Then  why  bother?  What  is  all 
this  to  us? 

Much:  it  is  very  much  to  us  for  three  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  had  been  a  horse 
or  a  dog  that  had  been  thus  beaten  and  mal¬ 
treated  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
a  million  voices  would  have  been  raised  in 
vehement  protest,  a  million  hands  would  have 
been  stretched  out  to  shield  the  victim.  It 
is  ill  for  us  all,  ill  for  our  common  humanity 
that  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man  we 
should  do  that  which  we  should  not  endure 
4o  have  done  to  a  brute.  And  this  is  true, 
soul  or  no  soul,  rights  or  no  rights. 

In  the  second  place,  for  all  these  things 
the  world  at  large  must  pay  too  dearly. 

IS  GEORGIA  WORSE  THAN  OTHER  STATES? 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  back  of  the 
whipper  and  his  dreadful  thong,  back  of  the 
screaming  man  on  the  barrel,  back  of  the 
armed  guard  and  the  dreary  stockade  and 
the  contract  slaver,  a  typical  American  story 
that  holds  the  glass  up  to  us  and  shows  exactly 
what  spectacle  we  present  to  the  world  when 
we  are  engaged  in  our  favorite  national  pur-^ 
suit  of  dosing  the  symptoms  of  an  evil  instead 
of  cutting  out  its  source. 

This  is  a  story  of  “regulation”  as  a  cure 
for  social  wrongs.  It  is  also  a  story  of  how 
we  fare  and  how  our  victims  fare  under  the 
beautiful  political  system  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  shoulder  our  civic  responsibilities 
from  one  to  another  and  to  go  smugly  and 
undismayed  about  our  private  aims  and  per¬ 
sonal  proht,  no  matter  who  is  wronged. 

Georgia  does  ill  to  tolerate  this  abominable 
system.  Oh,  yes — how  easy  it  is  to  say  that! 
Shall  the  rest  of  us  give  thanks  that  we  are  not 
as  the  Georgians?  How  shall  we  do  that 
when  their  trouble  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
universal  disease,  which  is  the  dominance  of 
corporation  greed  and  the  lack  of  a  way  by 
which  our  own  affairs  can  be  put  into  our 
own  hands.  Georgia  tolerates  one  form  of 
the  evil;  the  rest  of  us  tolerate  others.  For 
the  same  reasons  that  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  allow  ^emselves  to  be  debauched 
and  defrauded  and  rotted  and  ruled  by  cor¬ 
porations,  Georgia  allows  this  cancer  to  grow 
within  it. 

For  the  whole  system  of  leasing  convicts, 
in  other  words  for  the  whole  system  of  convict 
slavery,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  have  only  abhorrence.  Of  the  hide- 
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ous  things  the  system  involves  they  know  little 
or  naught,  but  on  general  principles  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  humane  and  kindly  peo¬ 
ple,  they  abhor  it.  Against  their  will  it  was 
forced  upon  them;  they  never  chose  it  nor 
wanted  it  nor  approved  of  it.  They  have 
alwa)rs  loathed  it;  if  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
system  could  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote, 
it  would  carry  five  to  one.  At  any  time  for 
many  years  such  a  proposal  would  have  car¬ 
ried.  And  yet  this  hateful  thing  continues. 

WHY  CONVICT  SLAVERY  ENDURES 

Why?  For  two  reasons;  first,  the  [jeople 
of  Georgia,  being,  like  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  cursed  and  clogged 
with  representative  instead  of  popular  gov¬ 
ernment,  have  no  direct  control  of  their  own 
affairs;  and,  second,  the  system  is  profitable 
to  very  powerful  interests.  So  far  these 
interests  havp  frustrated  every  attempt  to 
end  the  abomination.  Therefore,  and  for 
these  familiar  reasons,  behold  it  still  persisting 
in  spite  of  all  the  indictments  of  its  horrors 
that  cry  aloud  against  it  and  in  spite  of  the 
plain  evidence  that  it  is  of  no  avail  in  this 
world,  truly  none  except  to  break  hearts  and 
maim  bodies  and  ruin  souls.  And  these 
profitable  interests  are  able  to  maintain  this 
system  of  hell  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive  commonwealths 
in  the  Union. 

Incidentally,  the  history  of  this  matter  in¬ 
volves  a  very  curious  illustration  of  another 
trait  of  ours,  to  wit,  our  quacksalving  de¬ 
vice  of  changing  names  and  disguises. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Populists 
were  powerful  in  Georgia,  they  took  up  con¬ 
vict  leasing  and  declared  in  their  i)latform 
their  intention  to  annihilate  the  business. 
The  people  of  Georgia  showed  such  a  dis¬ 
position  to  respond  to  this  program  that 
the  ruling  powers  were  alanned  and  has¬ 
tened  to  make  a  concession  to  popular  senti¬ 
ment.  So  ten  years  ago  the  system  of  making 
leases  was  gravely  abolished.  Thereafter 
“convict  leasing”  did  not  exist  in  Georgia — 
according  to  the  ruling  powers.  Itute^  of 
leases  there  were  “contracts,”  and,  though  no 
conceivable  difference  resulted  in  any  es.sen- 
tial  particular,  the  change  of  name  afforded 
to  some  persons  that  soothing  relief  for  the 
conscience  that  we  all  are  too  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  when  civic  duty  interferes  with  our 
interest. 

But  however  the  thing  may  be  named. 


lease  or  contract  or  what  not,  the  fact  le- 
maias  that  the  state  does  give  over  to  private, 
unauthorized,  and  irresponsible  persons  the 
care,  control,  and  labor,  and  therefore  the 
punishment,  of  its  offenders;  and  that  to  the 
private  persons  thus  most  improperly  en¬ 
dowed  with  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  per¬ 
plexing  functions  of  state,  the  sole  interest 
lies  in  extracting  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  tabor  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Under 
such  a  sjrstem  the  most  terrible  conditions, 
multiple  and  imentediable,  are  absolutely 
assur^.  It  makes  little  differeiKe  and  can 
nrake  little  that  the  present  Prison  C'om- 
missioners  are  honest,  faithful,  zealous,  and 
kindly;  it  makes  little  difference  that  to  the 
very  utmost  of  their  power,  and  uncea.singiy, 
they  strive  to  remedy  every  abuse  that  is 
brought  to  their  attention;  *  it  makes  little 
difference  that  the  legislature  repeatedly  in¬ 
vestigates  the  condition  of  the  victims  of 
these  contracts.  The  whole  thing  is  utterly 
and  incurably  and  hopelessly  evil.  Nothing 
does  nor  can  affect  the  great  fatal  fact  that 
from  the  labor  of  the  state’s  culprits  private 
persons  make  gains,  that  the  extent  of  such 
gains  depends  upon  the  amount  of  labor 
that  the  culprits  can  be  forced  to  fierfonn, 
and  that  the  culprits  are  and  must  be  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  mercy  of  those  that  buy  such 
labor. 

RESULT — MORE  CRIME 

For  the  year  ending  May  31,  1907,  the 
State  of  Georgia  had  2,'^|64  convicts,  of  whom 
1,890  were  contracted  into  servitude  to  vari¬ 
ous  private  persons  and  corporations,  and 
574  were  employed  on  the  county  roads.  In 
1906  the  number  was  1,773  the  contrac¬ 
tors  and  571  on  the  county  roads.  From 
the  labor  of  these  culprits  thus  sold  to  private 
persons,  the  state  in  1906  received  $333,463.84 
and  in  1907  $353.4SS-5S-  These  profits  are 
the  sole  returns  from  a  system  that  multiplies 
criminals,  breeds  brutality,  encourages  crime, 
and  puts  upon  one  of  the  fairest  states  in  the 
Union  a  hideous  blot.  If  the  profits  were  a 
thousand  times  as  great,  they  would  be  dear 
at  that  price. 

*  In  the  month  of  March,  igo8,  the  Commiaaon.  leaminf  far 
the  hrM  time  of  the  syatera  bjr  which  the  deputy  waideu  ■ 
cfaarte  of  priaon  campa  were  in  the  pay  of  the  alave  contrathn 
iaaued  an  order  fothiddint  the  deputy  wardens  to  accept  ana 
emolnmeats.  The  Commimino  wdl  issue  any  order  or 
any  possible  change  in  raiiting  regulatioos  that  seems  to  ptomw 
the  least  bettcrmeat ;  but  how  powerless  it  it  to  know  what  Italy 
goes  on  in  the  aam  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  depiM 
wardens  have  been  for  years  in  the  pay  of  the  oontracton  aad 
the  Coouniaaion  has  bid  lately  ditiovcred  the  fact.  But  a 
course  it  is  uselcts  to  try  to  turn  a  wrong  into  a  right  by  hanag 
a  commiminn  lo  dt  upou  R. 
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THE  COLONEL  RECEIVED  THEM  IN  HIS  GREAT  IJBKARY. 


TKe  Rose  of  Dixie 

By  O.  HENRY 

A  uthor  ^  ••  Tht  Ftmr  MUIUh,”  “  Htmrt  lAt  Witt,"  He. 

lllustratlona  by  Hor»o*  T*ylor 


WHP2N'  The  Rose  of  Dixie  magazine  was 
started  by  a  stock  company  in 
Toombs  City,  Georgia,  there  was  never  but 
one  candidate  for  its  chief  editorial  position 
in  the  minds  of  its  owners.  Colonel  Aquila 
Tdfair  was  the  man  for  the  place.  By  all 
the  rights  of  learning,  family,  reputation,  and 
Southern  traditions,  he  was  its  foreordained, 
fit,  and  logical  editor.  So,  a  committee  of 
the  patriotic  Georgia  citizens  who  had  sub- 
Rribed  the  founding  fund  of  $100,000  called 
■|)on  Colonel  Telfair  at  his  residence.  Cedar 
ikights,  fearful  lest  the  enterprise  and  the 
South  should  suffer  by  his  possible  refusal. 

^  The  colonel  received  them  in  his  great 
librar)-,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  days. 
The  Ubraiy'  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
father.  It  contained  ten  thousand  volumes, 
lome  of  which  had  been  published  as  late  as 
the  year  1861.  When  the  deputation  arrived. 


Colonel  Telfair  was  seated  at  his  massive 
white  pine .  center-table,  reading  Burton’s 
“Anatomy  of  Melancholy.”  He  arose  and 
shook  hands  punctiliously  with  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee.  If  you  were  familiar 
with  The  Rose  0}  Dixie  you  will  remember 
the  colonel’s  portrait,  which  appeared  in  it 
from  time  to  time.  You  could  not  forget 
the  long,  carefully  brushed  white  hair;  the 
hooked,  high-bridged  nose,  slightly  twisted 
to  the  left;  the  keen  eyes  under  the  still 
black  eyebrows;  the  classic  mouth  beneath 
the  drooping  white  mustache,  slightly  frazzled 
at  the  ends. 

The  committee  solicitously  offered  him  the 
position  of  managing  editor,  humbly  pre¬ 
senting  an  outline  of  the  field  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  designed  to  cover  and  men¬ 
tioning  a  comfortable  salary.  The  colonel’s 
lands  were  growing  poorer  each  year  and 
761- 
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were  much  cut  up  by  red  gullies.  Besides, 
the  honor  was  not  one  to  be  refused. 

In  a  forty-minute  speech  of  acceptance, 
Colonel  Telfair  gave  an  outline  of  English 
literatxire  from  Chaucer  to  Macaulay,  re¬ 
fought  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and 
said  that,  God  helping  him,  he  would  so  con¬ 
duct  The  Rose  of  Dixie  its  fragrance  and 
beauty  would  permeate  the  entire  world, 
hurling  back  into  the  teeth  of  the  Northern 
minions  their  belief  that  no  genius  or  good 
could  exist  in  the  brains  and  hearts  of  the 
people  whose  property  they  had  destroyed 
and  whose  rights  they  had  curtailed. 

Offices  for  the  magazine  were  partitioned 
off  and  furnished  in  the  second  floor  of  the 
First  National  Bank  building;  and  it  was  for 
the  colonel  to  cause  The  Rose  of  Dixie  to 
blossom  and  flourish  or  to  wilt  in  the  balmy 
air  of  the  land  of  flowers. 

The  staff  of  assistants  and  contributors 
that  Editor-Colonel  Telfair  drew  about  him 
was  a  peach.  It  was  a  whole  crate  of 
Georgia  peaches.  The  first  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  Tolliver  Lee  Fairfax  had  had  a  father 


youngest  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army, 
having  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  with  a 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  milk  bottle  in  the 
other.  The  art  editor,  Roncesvalles  Sykes, 
was  a  third  cousin  to  a  nephew  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  Miss  Lavinia  Terhune,  the  colonel’s 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  had  an  aunt 
who  had  once  been  Idssed  by  Stonewall  Jack- 
son.  Tommy  Webster,  the  head  oflfice-boy, 
got  his  job  by  having  recited  Father  Ryan’s 
poems,  complete,  at  the  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  Toombs  City  High  School.  The 
girls  who  wrapped  and  addressed  the  maga¬ 
zines  were  members  of  old  Southern  families 
in  Reduced  Circumstances.  The  cashier  was 
a  scrub  named  Hawkins,  from  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  who  had  recommendations  and  a 
bond  from  a  guarantee  company  filed  with 
the  owners.  Even  Georgia  stock  companies 
sometimes  realize  that  it  takes  live  ones  to 
bury  the  dead.  i 

Well,  sir,  if  you  believe  me.  The  Rose  of 
Dixie  blossomed  five  times  before  anybody 
heard  of  it  except  the  people  who  buy  their 
hooks  and  eyes  in  Toombs  City.  Then  Haw- 
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killed  during  Pickett’s  charge.  The  second 
assistant,  Keats  Unthank,  was  the  nephew 
of  one  of  Morgan’s  Raiders.  The  book  re¬ 
viewer,  Jackson  Rockingham,  had  been  the 


kins  climbed  off  his  stool  and  told  on  ’em  to 
the  stock  company.  Even  in  Ann  Arbor  he 
had  been  used  to  having  his  business  propoa- 
tions  heard  of  at  least  as  far  away  as  DetroiU 
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J.  Bryan,  Hackenschmidt,  and  Hetty  Green. 
He  was  shown  into  the  editor-colonel’s  pons 
asinorum.  Colonel  Telfair  rose  and  began  a 
Prince  Albert  bow. 

“I’m  Thacker,”  said  the  intruder,  taking 
the  editor’s  chair — “T.  T.  Thacker,  of  New 
York.” 

He  dribbled  hastily  upon  the  colonel’s 
desk  some  cards,  a  bulky  manila  envelope, 
and  a  letter  from  the  owners  of  The  Rose  of 
Dixie.  This  letter  introduced  Mr.  Thacker, 
and  politely  requested  Colonel  Telfair  to 
give  him  a  conference  and  whatever  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  magazine  he  might  desire. 

“I’ve  been  corresponding  with  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  magazine  owners  for  some 
time,”  said  Thacker,  briskly.  “I’m  a  prac¬ 
tical  magazine  man  myself,  and  a  circulation 
booster  as  good  as  any,  if  I  do  say  it.  I’ll 
guarantee  an  increase  of  anj-w’here  from 
ten  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  a  year 
for  any  publication  that  isn’t  printed  in  a 
dead  language.  I’ve  had  my  eye  on  The 
Rose  of  Dixie  ever  since  it  started.  I  know 
every  end  of  "the  business  from  editing  to 
setting  up  the  classified  ads.  Now,  I’ve 
come  down  here  to  put  a  good  bunch  of 
money  in  the  magazine,  if  I  can  see  my  way 
clear.  It  ought  to  be  made  to  pay.  The 
secretary  tells  me  it’s  losing  money.  I  don’t 
see  why  a  magazine  in  the  South,  if  it’s 
properly  handl^,  shouldn’t  get  a  good  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  North,  too.” 


THE  BOOK  REVIEWER  WAS  THE  YOUNGEST  SOLDIER 
IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY.  * 


So  an  advertising  manager  was  engaged — 
Beauregard  Fitzhugh  Banks,  a  young  man  in 
a  lavender  necktie,  whose  grandfather  had 
been  the  Exalted  High  Pillowslip  of  the 
Ku  Kiux  Klan. 

In  spite  of  which  The  Rose  of  Dixie  kept 
coming  out  ever)’  month.  Although  in  every 
issue  it  ran  photos  of  either  the  Taj  Mahal 
or  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  or  Carmencita 
or  La  Follette,  a  certain  number  of  people 
bought  it  and  subscribed  for  it.  As  a  boom 
for  it,  Editor-Colonel  Telfair  ran  three 
different  \iew’s  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  old 
home,  “The  Hermitage,”  a  full-page  en- 
granng  of  the  second  battle  of  Manassas, 
entitled  “Lee  to  the  Rear!”  and  a  five  thou¬ 
sand-word  biography  of  Belle  Boyd  in  the 
same  number.  The  subscription  list  that 
month  advanced  1 18.  Also  there  were  poems 
in  the  same  issue  by  Leonina  Vashti  Hari¬ 
cot  (pen-name),  related  to  the  Haricots  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Bill  Thomp¬ 
son,  nephew  of  one  of  the  stockholders.  And 
an  article  from  a  special  society  correspon¬ 
dent  describing  a  tea-party  given  by  the 
s»’ell  Boston  and  English  set  where  a  lot  of 
tea  was  spilled  overboard  by  some  of  the 
guests  masquerading  as  Indians. 

One  day  a  person  whose  breath  would 
easily  cloud  a  mirror,  he  was  so  much  alive, 
entered  the  office  of  The  Rose  of  Dixie.  He 
was  a  man  about  the  size  of  a  real  estate 
*gent,  with  a  self-tied  tie  and  a  manner  that 
he  must  have  borrowed  conjointly  from  W. 


THE  ART  EDITOR  WAS  A  THIRD  COUSIN  TO  A  NEPHEW 
OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


pw 


THE  STENOGRAPHER  HAD  AN  AUNT  WHO  HAD  ONCE  BEEN  KISSED  BY  STONEWALL  JACKSON.  . 

Colonel  Telfair  leaned  back  in  his  chair  niece  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  isn’t  sudi 
and  jxjlished  his  gold-rimmed  glasses.  a  bad  idea.  It  happened  so  long  ago  that 

“Mr.  Thacker,”  said  he,  courteously  but  most  people  have  forgotten  it.  Now,  here’s 
firmly,  “The  Rose  of  Dixie  is  a  publication  a  poem  three  pages  long  called  ‘The 
devoted  to  the  fostering  and  the  voicing  of  Tyrant’S  Foot,’  by  Lorella  Lascelles.  I’ve 
Southern  genius.  Its  watchword,  which  you  pawed  around  a  good  deal  over  manuscripts, 
may  have  seen  on  the  cover,  is  ‘Of,  For,  and  but  I  never  saw  her  name  on  a  rejection 
By  the  South.’  ”  slip.” 

“But  you  wouldn’t  object  to  a  Northern  “Miss  Lascelles,”  said  the  editor,  “is  one 
circulation,  would  you  ?  ”  asked  Thacker.  of  our  most  widely  recognized  Southern 
“I  suppose,”  said  the  editor-colonel,  “that  poetesses.  She  is  closely  related  to  the  Ala- 
it  is  customary  to  open  the  circulation  lists  bama  Lascelles  family,  and  made  with  her 
to  all.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  nothing  to  own  hands  the  silken  Confederate  banner 
do  with  the  business  affairs  of  the  magazine,  that  was  presented  to  the  governor  of  that 
I  was  called  upon  to  assume  editorid  con-  state  at  his  inauguration.” 
trol  of  it,  and  I  have  devoted  to  its  conduct  “But  why,”  persisted  Thacker,  “is  the 
such  poor  literary  talents  as  I  may  possess  poem  illustrated  with  a  view  of  the  M.  &  0. 
and  whatever  store  of  erudition  I  may  have  Railroad  freight  depot  at  Tuscaloosa?” 
acquired.”  “The  illustration,”  said  the  colonel,  with 

“Sure,”  said  Thacker.  “But  a  dollar  is  dignity,  “shows  a  comer  of  the  fence  sur- 
a  dollar  anywhere.  North,  South,  or  West  rounding  the  old  homestead  where  Miss 
— whether  you’re  buying  codfish,  goober  Lascelles  was  bom.” 
peas,  or  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes.  Now,  “All  right,”  said  Thacker.  “I  read  the 
I’ve  been  looking  over  your  November  poem,  but  I  couldn’t  tell  whether  it  was  about 
number.  I  see  one  here  on  your  desk.  You  the  depot  or  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Now, 
don’t  mind  running  over  it  with  me?  here’s  a  short  story  called  ‘Rosie’s  Temp- 

“Well,  your  leading  article  is  all  right,  tation,’  by  Fosdyke  Piggott.  It’s  rotten. 
A  good  write-up  of  the  cotton-belt  with  What  is  a  Piggott,  anyway?” 
plenty  of  photographs  is  a  winner  any  time.  “Mr.  Piggott,”  said  the  editor,  “is  a  brother 
New  York  is  always  interested  in  the  cotton  of  the  principal  stockholder  of  the  magazine.” 
crop.  And  this  sensational  account  of  the  “All’s  right  with  the  world  —  Pig^tt 
Hatfield-McCoy  feud,  by  a  schoolmate  of  a  passes,”  said  Thacker.  “Well,  this  article 
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on  Arctic  exploration  and  the  one  on  tarpon 
fishing  might  go.  But  how  about  this  w'rite- 
up  of  the  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Nashville, 
and  Savannah  breweries?  It  seems  to  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  statistics  about  their  output 
and  the  quality  of  their  beer.  What’s  the 
chip  over  the  bug?” 

“  If  I  understand  your  figurative  language,” 
answered  Colonel  Telfair,  “it  is  this:  the 
article  you  refer  to  was  handed  to  me  by  the 
owners  of  the  magazine  with  instructions  to 
publish  it.  The  literary  quality  of  it  did  not 
appeal  to  me.  But,  in  a  measure,  I  feel 
io^pelled  to  conform,  in  certain  matters,  to 
the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  financial  side  of  The  Rose.” 

^I  see,”  said  Thacker.  “Next  we  have 
two  pages  of  selections  from  ‘Lalla  Rookh,’ 
by  Thomas  Moore.  Now',  what  Federal 
prison  did  Moore  escape  from,  or  what’s  the 
name  of  the  F.  F.  V.  family  that  he  carries 
as  a  handicap?” 

“Moore  was  an  Irish  poet  who  died  in 
1852,”  said  Colonel  Telfair,  pityingly.  “He 
is  a  classic.  I  have  been  thinking  of  reprint¬ 
ing  his  translation  of  Anacreon  serially  in  the 
aaagazine.” 

“Look  out  for  the  copyright  laws,”  said 
Thacker,  flippantly.  “\\’ho’s  Bessie  Belle- 
dair,  who  contributes  the  essay  on  the  newly 
completed  water-works  plant  in  Milledge- 
Tilk?” 

“The  name,  sir,”  said  Colonel  Telfair,  “is 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  Miss 
Elvira  Simpkins.  I  have 
not  the  honor  of  knowing 
the  lady;  but  her  contribu¬ 
tion  was  sent  us  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Brower,  of  her 
native  state.  Congressman 
Bco  wer’s  mother  was  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Polks  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.” 

? •“  Now',  see  here,  Colonel,” 
said  Thacker,  throw'ing 
down  the  magazine,  “this 
won’t  do.  You  can’t  suc- 
ecssfully  run  a  magazine 
for  one  particular  section 
of  the  country.  You’ve  got 
to  make  a  universal  appeal. 

Look  how  the  Northern 
publications  have  catered 
to  the  South  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  Southern  w’riters. 

And  you’ve  got  to  go  far 
and  wide  for  your  contrib¬ 


utors.  You’ve  got  to  buy  stuff  according 
to  its  quality  without  any  regard  to  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  author.  Now,  I’ll  bet  a  quart 
of  ink  that  this  Southern  parlor  organ  you’ve 
been  running  has  never  played  a  note  that 
originated  above  Mason  &  Hamlin’s  line. 
Am  I  right?” 

“I  have  carefully  and  conscientiously  re¬ 
jected  all  contributions  from  that  section  of 
the  country — if  I  understand  your  figurative 
language  aright,”  replied  the  colonel. 

“  All  right.  Now,  I’ll  show  you  something.” 

Thacker  reached  for  his  thick  manila 
envelope  and  dumped  a  mass  of  typew'ritten 
manuscript  on  the  editor’s  desk. 

“Here’s  some  truck,”  said  he,  “that  I 
paid  cash  for,  and  brought  along  with  me.” 

One  by  one  he  folded  back  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  showed  their  first  pages  to  the 
colohel. 

“Here  are  four  short  stories  by  four  of  the 
highest  priced  authors  in  the  United  States 
— three  of  ’em  living  in  New  York,  and  one 
commuting.  There’s  a  special  article  on 
Vienn  a-bred  society  by  T om  V ampson.  Here’s 
an  Italian  serial  by  Captain  Jack — no — ^it’s 
the  other  Crawford.  Here  are  three  separate 
exposes  of  city  governments  by  Sniffings,  and 
here’s  a  dandy  entitled  ‘A\Tiat  Women  Carry 
in  Dress-Suit  Cases  ’ — a  Chicago  new'spaper 
woman  hired  herself  out  for  five  years  as  a 
lady’s  maid  to  get  that  information.  And 
here’s  a  Sraopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters  of 
Hall  Caine’s  new  serial  to 
appear  next  June.  And 
here’s  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  vers  de  sociiU  that  I  got 
at  a  rate  from  the  clever 
magazines.  That’s  the  stuff 
that  people  everyw'here 
want.  And  now  here’s  a 
writeup  w'ith  photographs 
at  the  ages  of  four,  twelve, 
twenty-tw'o,  and  thirty  of 
George  B.  McClellan.  It’s 
a  prognostication.  He’s 
bound  to  be  elected  Mayor 
of  New'  York.  It’ll  make 
a  big  hit  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  He - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,” 
said  Colonel  Telfair,  stiffen¬ 
ing  in  his  chair.  “What 
w'as  the  name?” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  Thack¬ 
er,  with  half  a  grin.  “  Yes, 
he’s  a  son  of  the  General. 
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We’ll  pass  that  manuscript  up.  But,  if 
you’ll  excuse  me,  Colonel,  it’s  a  magazine 
we’re  trying  to  make  go  off — ^not  the  first 
gun  at  Fort  Sumter.  Now,  here’s  a  thing 
that’s  bound  to  get  next  to  you.  It’s  an 
original  poem  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
J.  W.  himself.  You  know  what  that  means 
to  a  magazine.  I  won’t  tell  you  what  I  had 
to  pay  for  that  poem;  but  I’U  tell  you  this — 
Riley  can  make  more  money  writing  with  a 
fountain-pen  than  you  or  I  can  with  one 
that  lets  the  ink  run.  I’ll  read  you  the  last 
two  stanzas: 

“  ‘  Pa  lays  around  ’n’  loafs  all  day, 

’N’  reads  and  makes  us  leave  him  be. 

He  lets  me  do  just  like  I  please, 

’N*  when  I’m  bad  he  laughs  at  me,- 
’N’  when  I  holler  loud  ’n’  say 
Bad  words  ’n’  then  begin  to  tease 
The  cat,  ’n’  pa  just  smiles,  ma’s  mad 
’N’  gives  me  Jesse  crost  her  knees. 

I  always  wondered  why  that  wtiz — 

I  guess  it’s  cause 
Pa  never  does. 

’N’  after  all  the  lights  are  out 
I’m  sorry  ’bout  it;  so  I  creep 
Out  of  my  trundle  bed  to  ma’s 
’N’  say  I  love  her  a  whole  heap, 

’N’  kiss  her,  ’n’  I  hug  her  tight. 

’N’  it’s  too  dark  to  see  her  eyes, 

But  every  time  I  do  I  know 

She  cries  ’n’  cries  ’n’  cries  ’n’  cries. 

I  alwa)rs  wondered  why  that  wuz — 

I  guess  it’s  ’cause 
Pa  never  does.’ 

“That’s  the  stuff,”  continued  Thacker. 
“What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  works  of 
Mr.  Riley,”  said  the  colonel,  deliberately. 
“  I  believe  he  lives  in  Indiana.  For  the  last 
ten  years  I  have  been  somewhat  of  a  literary 
recluse,  and  am  familiar  with  nearly  all  the 
books  in  the  Cedar  Heights  library.  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  a  magazine  should 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  poetry.  Many 
of  the  sweetest  singers  of  the  South  have 
already  contributed  to  the  pages  oi  The  Rose 
of  Dixie.  I,  myself,  have  thought  of  trans¬ 
lating  from  the  original  for  publication  in  its 
pages  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  poet  T asso. 
Have  you  ever  drunk  from  the  fountain  of 
this  immortal  poet’s  lines,  Mr.  Thacker?” 

“Not  even  a  demi-Tasso,”  said  Thacker. 
“Now,  let’s  come  to  the  point.  Colonel  Tel¬ 
fair.  I’ve  already  invested  some  money  in 
this  as  a  flyer.  That  bunch  of  manuscripts 
cost  me  $4,ocx}.  My  object  was  to  try  a 
number  of  them  in  the  next  issue — ^I  believe 
you  make  up  less  than  a  month  ahead — and 


see  what  effect  it  has  on  the  circulation.  I 
believe  that  by  printing  the  best  stuff  we  can 
get  in  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West  we  can 
make  the  magazine  go.  You  have  there  the 
letter  from  the  owning  company  asking  you 
to  cooperate  with  me  in  the  plan.  Let’s 
chuck  out  some  of  this  slush  that  you’ve 
been  publishing  just  because  the  writers  are 
related  to  the  Skoopdoodles  of  Skoopdoodle 
County.  Are  you  with  me?” 

“As  long  as  I  continue  to  be  the  editor  of 
The  Rose”  said  Colonel  Telfair,  with  dignity, 
“I  shall  be  its  editor.  But  I  desire  also  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  its  owners  if  I  can 
do  so  conscientiously.” 

“That’s  the  talk,”  said  Thacker,  briskly. 
“Now,  how  much  of  this  stuff  I’ve  brought 
can  we  get  into  the  January  number?  We 
want  to  begin  right  away.” 

“There  is  yet  space  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber,”  said  the  editor,  “for  about  eight  thou¬ 
sand  words,  roughly  estimated.” 

“Great!”  said  Thacker.  “It  isn’t  much, 
l)ut  it’ll  give  the  readers  some  change  from 
goobers,  governors,  and  Gettysburg.  I  ’ll  leave 
the  selection  of  the  stuff  I  brought  to  fill  the 
space  to  you,  as  it’s  all  good.  I’ve  got  to  run 
back  to  New  York,  and  I’ll  be  down  again 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.” 

Colonel  Telfair  slowly  swung  his  eye¬ 
glasses  by  their  broad,  black  ribbon. 

“The  space  in  the  January  number  that  I 
referred  to,”  said  he,  measuredly,  “has  been 
held  open  purposely,  pending  a  decision  that 
I  have  not  yet  made.  A  short  time  ago  a 
contribution  was  submitted  to  The  Rose  of 
Dixie  that  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
literary  efforts  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
observation.  None  but  a  master  mind  and 
talent  could  have  produced  it.  It  would 
about  fill  the  space  that  I  have  reserved  for 
its  possible  use.” 

Thacker  looked  anxious. 

“W’hat  kind  of  stuff  is  it?”  he  asked. 
“Eight  thousand  words  sounds  suspicious. 
The  oldest  families  must  have  been  collab¬ 
orating.  Is  there  going  to  be  another  se¬ 
cession?” 

“The  author  of  the  article,”  continued  the 
colonel,  ignoring  Thacker’s  allusions,  “is  a 
writer  of  some  reputation.  He  has  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  other  ways.  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  reveal  to  you  his  name — at 
least  not  until  I  have  decided  whether  or  not 
to  accept  his  contribution.” 

“W’ell,”  said  Thacker,  nervously,  “is  it  a 
continued  story,  or  an  account  of  the  un^- 
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veiling  of  the  new  town  pump  in  Whitmire, 
South  Carolina,  or  a  revised  iist  of  General 
Lee’s  body-servants,  or  what?” 

“You  are  disposed  to  be  facetious,”  said 
Colonel  Telfair,  calmly.  “The  article  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  thinker,  a  philosopher,  a  lover 
of  mankind,  a  student,  and  a  rhetorician  of 
high  degree.” 

“It  must  have  been  written  by  a  syndi¬ 
cate,”  said  Thacker.  “  But,  honestly,  Colonel, 
]K>u  want  to  go  slow.  I  don’t  know  of  any 
eight  thousand-word  single  doses  of  written 
matter  that  are  read  by  anybody  these  days, 
except  Supreme  Court  briefs  and  reports  of 
murder  trials.  You  haven’t  by  any  accident 
gotten  hold  of  a  copy  of  one  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster’s  speeches,  have  you?” 

Colonel  Telfair  swung  a  little  in  his  chair 
and  looked  steadily  from  under  his  bushy 
eyebrows  at  the  magazine  promoter. 

“Mr.  Thacker,”  he  said  gravely,  “I  am 
willing  to  segregate  the  somewhat ‘crude  ex- 


tory  comments  upon  the  South  and  the  South¬ 
ern  people.  They,  sir,  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  oflSce  of  The  Rose  of  Diode  for  one  mo¬ 
ment.  And  before  you  proceed  with  more 
of  your  covert  insinuations  that  I,  the  editor 
of  this  magazine,  am  not  a  competent  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  matter  submitted  to  its 
consideration,  I  beg  that  you  will  first  pre¬ 
sent  some  evidence  or  proof  that  you  are  my 
superior  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  relative 
to  the  question  in  hand.” 

“Oh,  come.  Colonel,”  said  Thacker,  good- 
naturedly.  “I  didn’t  do  anything  like  that 
to  you.  It  sounds  like  an  indictment  by  the 
fourth  assistant  attorney-general.  Let’s  get 
back  to  business.  What’s  this  8,000  to  i  shot 
about?” 

“The  article,”  said  Colonel  Telfair,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  apology  by  a  slight  bow, 
“covers  a  wide  area  of  knowledge.  It  takes 
up  theories  and  questions  that  ^ve  puzzled 
the  world  for  centuries,  and  disposes  of  them 


J,  “rM  THACKEK-T.  T.  THACKER.  OF  NEW  YORK." 

pression  of  your  sense  of  humor  from  the  logically  and  concisely.  One  by  one  it  holds 
solicitude  that  your  business  investments  un-  up  to  view  the  evils  of  the  worid,  points 
doubtedly  have  conferred  upon  you.  But  I  out  the  way  of  eradicating  them;  and  then 
must  ask  you  to  cease  your  jibes  and  deroga-  conscientiously  and  in  detail  commends  the 
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good.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  human 
life  that  it  does  not  discuss  wisely,  calmly, 
and  equitably.  The  great  policies  of  govern¬ 
ments,  the  duties  of  private  citizens,  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  home  life,  law,  ethics,  morality — 
all  these  important  subjects  are  handled  with 
a  calm  wisdom  and  confidence  that  I  must 
confess  has  captured  my  admiration.” 

“  It  must  be  a  crackerjack,”  said  Thacker, 
impressed. 

“It  b  a  great  contribution  to  the  world’s 
wisdom,”  said  the  colonel.  “The  only  doubt 
remaining  in  my  mind  as  to  the  tremendous 
advantage  it  would  be  to  us  to  give  it  pub¬ 
lication  in  The  Rose  of  Dixie  b  that  I  have  not 
yet  sufficient  information  about  the  author 
to  give  his  work  publicity  in  our  magazine.” 

“I  thought  you  said  he  was  a  distingtushed 
man,”  said  Thacker. 

“He  is,”  replied  the  colonel,  “both  in  lit¬ 
erary  and  in  other  more  diver^fied  and  ex¬ 
traneous  fields.  But  I  am  extremely  careful 
about  the  matter  that  I  accept  for  publica¬ 
tion.  My  contributors  are  people  of  un¬ 
questionable  repute  and  connections,  which 
fact  can  be  verified  at  any  time.  As  I  said,  I 
am  holding  this  article  until  I  can  acquire 
more  information  about  ib  author.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  will  publish  it  or  not.  If  I 
d^ide  against  it,  I  shall  be  much  pleased, 
Mr.  Thacker,  to  substitute  the  matter  that 
you  are  leaving  with  me  in  its  place.” 

Thacker  was  somewhat  at  sea. 

“I  don’t  seem  to  gather,”  said  he,  “much 
about  the  gist  of  this  inspired  piece  of  liter¬ 
ature.  It  sounds  more  like  a  dark  horse 
than  Pegasus  to  me.” 

“  It  b  a  human  document,”  said  the  colonel- 
editor  confidently,  “from  a  man  of  great 
accomplishmente  who,  in  my  opinion,  has 
obtained  a  stronger  grasp  on  the  world  and 
ib  outcomes  than  that  of  any  man  living  to¬ 
day.” 

Thacker  rose  to  his  feet  excitedly. 

“Say!”  he  said.  “It  bn’t  possible  that 
you’ve  cornered  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  me¬ 
moirs,  b  it?  Don’t  tell  me  that  all  at  once.” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Colonel  Telfair.  “I  am 


speaking  of  mentality  and  literature;  not  of 
the  less  worthy  intricacies  of  trade.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  trouble  about  running 
the  article,”  asked  Thacker,  a  little  impa¬ 
tiently,  “if  the  man’s  well  known  and  has 
got  the  stuff?” 

Colonel  Telfair  sighed. 

“Mr.  Thacker,”  said  he,  “for  once  I  have 
been  tempted.  Nothing  has  as  yet  appeared 
in  The  Rose  of  Dixie  that  has  not  been  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  ib  sons  or  daughters.  I 
know  little  about  the  author  of  this  article 
except  that  he  has  acquired  prominence  m 
a  section  of  the  country  that  has  always  been 
inimical  to  my  heart  and  mind.  But  I  recog¬ 
nize  his  genius;  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
have  instituted  an  investigation  of  his  per¬ 
sonality.  Perhaps  it  will  be  futile.  But  I 
shall  pursue  the  inquiry.  Until  that  is  fin¬ 
ished,  I  must  leave  open  the  question  of 
filling  the  vacant  space  in  our  January 
number.” 

Thacker  arose  to  leave. 

“All  right,  Colonel,”  he  said,  as  cordially  as 
he  could.  “You  use  your  own  judgment 
If  you’ve  really  got  a  scoop  or  something  that 
wiU  make  ’em  sit  up,  run  it  instead  of  my 
stuff.  I’ll  drop  in  again  in  about  two  weeks. 
Good  luck!” 

Colonel  Telfair  and  the  magazine  promoter 
shook  hands. 

Returning  a  fortnight  la  ter, Thacker  dropped 
off  a  very  rocky  Pullman  at  Toombs  City. 
He  found  the  January  number  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  made  up  and  the  forms  closed. 

The  vacant  space  that  had  been  yawning 
for  type  -was  filled  by  an  article  that  was 
headed  thus: 

SECOND  MESSAGE  TO  CONGEESS 
Written  for 

THE  ROSE  OF  DIXIE 

BY 

A  Member  of  the  Well-known 

BULLOCH  FAMILY,  OF  GEORGIA 

T.  RootercK 


“Umph — that’s  hard  to  tell — 
exactly.  I  never  knew  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  Kling,  here,  knows  all 


of  his  elders;  his  teeth  would 
flash  in  a  smile,  and  the  light  of  • 
his  brown  eyes,  with  their  amber 
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about  him — but  he  won’t  tell.  During  the 
insurrection  he  was  colonel — head  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  command,  mostly  mounted,  which 
for  a  while  really  raised  the  dickens  with 
us.  He  was  a  mestizo,  like  Manuel  over 
there,  half  Spanish  blood — and  that  half  was 
good  stuff,  had  a  few  drops  of  conquistador, 
perhaps;  because  certainly  he  was  handsome 
and  daring  as  the  devil,  with  the  manners  of  a 
grandee — and  the  morals  of  a  kitchen  scullion. 
He  raised  the  deuce  simultaneously  with  us  in 
war  and  with  the  women  of  the  country  in 
love.  And  he  had  a  wife  at  home,  a  sweet, 
dark -eyed  little  thing — we’ll  see  her — whom  he 
treated  shamefully.  He  was  interesting,  any¬ 
way;  after  he  was  dead,  I  found  that  I  had 
always  wanted  to  know  him. 

“>\'hen  the  insurrection  had  collapsed,  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  went  back  to 
his  haciendas  about  San  Juan;  but  there  he 
plotted  against  us,  continuously  and  very 
murderously.  He  was  of  the  Kaiipunan  and 
head  of  one  of  the  town’s  factions — ^the  strong¬ 
est;  a  sort  of  feudal  lord,  in  short,  with  almost 
unlimited  power.  And  then  along  comes  this 
young  fellow  Manuel,  and  challenges  his  su¬ 
premacy,  and  ends  by  killing  him — whidi  is 
a  good  riddance,  a  service  rendered  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  a  consummation  toward  which,  I 
suspect,  Kling  had  been  woricing  a  long  time. 
How  did  you  do  it,  Kling,  eh?  Ai^  how 
did  Manuel  ^t  so  cut  up?” 

“\\Tien  they  met,”  said  Kling,  without  kx)k- 
ing  at  us,  ”  it  was  with  knives.  Manuel’s  went 
out  of  his  hand.  De  La  Rama  had  him  for  a 
long  time.  Manuel  was  on  his  back,  fighting 
up  with  his  feet,  and  De  La  Rama  was  cutting 
him  all  over,  trying  to  get  at  his  heart.  And 


all  the  time  he  was  kicking  up  in  the  air, 
Manuel  was  making  little  jumps  on  his  back 
toward  the  comer  of  the  room  where  he  had 
left  his  belt.  De  La  Rama  did  not  notice — he 
was  so  blind -mad  at  not  finding  the  heart;  and 
Manuel  got  to  his  belt  and  shot  De  La  Rama 
with  his  revolver,  through  the  head.  ’Twasn’t 
quite  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game — but 
it  killed  De  La  Rama  all  right.  Manuel’s  a 
catamount.” 

“And  now  he’s  courting  the  widow,”  said 
the  Colonel,  glancing  ahe^  at  him. 

“The  widow!” 

“Yes,  the  widow  De  La  Rama.  She  was 
but  a  little  girl  when  De  La  Rama  was  play¬ 
ing  his  game;  they  say  she’s  developed  since. 
Manuel  is  courting  her,  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  I  hear,  too.  We’ll  dance  at  her  house 
to-night.  That’s  the  Philippines  for  you!  I 
don’t  know  how  much  of  this  is  Kling’s  work 
—eh,  Kling?” 

But  Kling  refused  to  be  drawn  out.  It  was 
hot.  The  sun,  nearing  the  feathery  tops  of  a 
line  of  cocoanuts  to  the  west,  searched  us 
mercilessly  with  its  oblique  rays.  On  all 
ydes  the  humid  land  exhaled  its  fragrant  and 
oppressive  breath.  The  horses,  trotting  and 
walking,  rocked  us;  a  torpor  slowly  en- 
wraf^ied  me.  I  thought  of  the  story  I  had 
just  been  told.  I  thought  of  Manuel,  with 
his  tender  smile,  his  caressing  eyes,  and  his 
capacity  for  murder;  of  De  La  Rama,  with 
his  beauty,  his  bravery,  his  savagery,  De  La 
Rama  who,  dead,  seemed  yet  to  hover  above 
the  drama,  still  the  imposing  and  crushing  in¬ 
dividuality  in  it;  and  I  thought  of  the  girl, 
the  sweet,  shrinking,  fawnlike  being,  whirled 
helplessly  in  the  cyclone  of  these  passions.  It 
was  all  colored,  elemental,  and  interesting. 

I  was  aroused  with  a  snap  by  a  sudden  lurch 
beneath  me,  a  clatter  of  hoofs  about  me.  The 
Major  had  released  the  pace;  we  were  ar¬ 
riving;  among  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  palm- 
lined  road  the  zinc  roofs  of  San  Juan  glittered. 
The  horses  loped  with  curv^  necks,  the 
Major’s  to  my  left,  Kling’s  to  my  right;  the 
escort  behind  was  coming  in  flaming  helter- 
skelter;  and  ahead,  fleeing,  fleeing  upon  his 
dainty  litde  bay,  Manuel,  waving  his  hat 
above  his  head,  was  riding  like  mad. 

After  the  Major,  in  the  hall  of  the  Casa 
Poptdar,  had  addressed  the  distinguidos  of 
the  town  with  soft  voice  and  paternal  words, 
but  with  his  green  eyes  leveled  upon  them  all 
the  time — those  ojos  verdes  (so  they  called 
them)  that  flashed  right  through  their  little 


■TWASN’T  QUITE  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME. 


dark  plots  and  counterplots,  their  reserva¬ 
tions  and  reticences,  their  very  natural  dis¬ 
trust  of  their  conquerors;  and  after  he  had 
been  banqueted  by  the  same  distinguidcs, 
suddenly  pleased  and  loving  as  children,  we 
went  to  the  baile  at  the  house  of  the  widow 
Constancia  De  La  Rama. 

The  ball  had  already  begun — in  that  timid, 
tentative  way  in  which  such  things  do  begin 
before  the  advent  of  the  real  personages.  That 
is,  in  the  outer  hall,  the  musicians  were  purring 
plaintively  on  their  hempen  strings;  within  the 
wide,  glistening  sala  all  the  chairs,  ranged  stiff 
along  the  walls,  were  taken — on  one  side  by  a 
row  of  men,  white-jacketed,  black-trouser^, 
pomaded,  perfumed,  and  wa.xen-mustached; 
on  the  other  by  a  bank  of  demure  maidens, 
be-starched  and  colored,  their  skin  playing 


in  copper  glints  beneath  their  transparent 
camisas,  their  eyes,  curtained  by  long  lashes, 
turned  down  modestly  upon  their  little  feet, 
which  peepied  from  beneath  the  hem  of  their 
silken  sayas.  As  we  entered,  a  more  auda¬ 
cious  couple,  who  evidently  had  been  dancing 
a  few  turns  alone,  dissolved  in  panic,  the  girl 
collapsing  in  her  chair  in  a  cloud  of  shimmer¬ 
ing  stuffs,  the  chico  returning  stiffly  to  his,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

Seats  of  honor  had  been  reserved  for  the 
Major  and  his  party;  we  took  them,  the  Ma¬ 
jor,  Kling,  and  I,  but  Manuel  was  not  with 
us.  I  saw  him  in  the  comer,  on  the  other 
side,  withdrawn  a  bit  behind  the  throng, 
and  standing  in  a  posture  that  was  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  The  Wait.  I  could  have 
sworn  that  he  was  pale,  too.  “Phoo,”  said 
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the  Major  to  whom  I  made  this  remark, 

“  people  in  love  are  always  pale.”  Everything 
was  ready  now — but  the  widow  Constancia; 
it  was  her  mother  who  had  met  us  at  the 
threshold  and  had  acted  the  hostess.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silent  expectancy,  all  eyes 
upon  the  shining  panels  of  the  double  doors 
of  her  room;  and  then  she  came  in. 

It  was  a  theatrical  entry.  The  double  doors 
swung  open;  she  stood  a  moment,  framed 
between  them;  then  they  closed  silently  be¬ 
hind  her,  as,  with  that  i^ythmic  smoothness 
of  motion  of  the  woman  still  half  savage,  she 
Oowed  toward  us.  She  was  not  the  timid, 
fawnlike  girl  I  had  imagined  as  the  wife  of 
the  masterful  De  La  Rama;  if  ever  she  had 
been  that,  she  had  developed  into  something 
much  bigger,  more  enigmatic  and  splendid. 
She  came  swriftly  across  the  room,  with  a 
pantherlike  iitheness;  the  chandelier,  as  she 
passed  beneath  it,  flashed  up  into  transpar¬ 
ency  the  iridescent  vapx)r  of  her  garment;  we 
bad  a  brief  glimp>se  of  her  golden  arms,  her 
golden  throat,  gleaming  like  metal  things;  and 
her  bracelets,  striking  together,  gave  one 
sharp,  announcing  click,  as  of  castanets. 

She  stood  before  the  Major,  her  hand  in  his, 
and  to  his  elaborate  and  ultra-Spanish  com¬ 
pliment  murmured  some  soft  nothing.  Then 
she  passed  on  to  me,  and  I  had  a  plunging  look 
into  two  dark,  deep,  and  liquid  eyes,  writh 
pupils,  I  thought,  rather  distended,  as  by 
some  internal  fever.  But  when  she  came  to 
Kling,  I  saw  the  heavy  curtain  of  her  lids  drop 
slowly  over  them.  He  stood  very  erect,  stiff 
writh  the  embarrassment  of  the  man  unused 
to  social  amenities,  but  with  no  timidity  in 
his  eyes.  He  was  looking  straight  at  her,  in 
a  strange,  scrutinizing  fashion,  with  almost  a 
question,  and  to  the  scrutiny  she  offered  only 
the  drapied  reserve  of  her  heavj',  long-fringed' 
lids.  Then  she  turned  to  Manuel. 

It  was  a  singular  movement  in  that  it  wras 
without  hesitation;  although  Manuel  stood 
apart  and  half  hidden,  and  up  to  that  time 
she  had  not  given  so  much  as  a  rapid  glance 
about  the  room,  the  movement  was  without  a 
trace  of  indecision.  She  turned  to  him  with 
absolute  certainty;  she  went  toward  him  in 
one  long  glide,  as-  if  drawm;  again,  as  she 
passed  the  cluster  of  lights,  her  skin  flashed 
golden  beneath  the  colored  transparency  of 
her  camisa,  and  the  heavy  bracelets  upx>n  her 
arms  came  together  in  one  tense,  dramatic 
click — and  then  she  stood  before  him,  bathing 
him  in  the  splendor  of  her  eyes.  He  was  very 
much  moved,  the  young  fellow;  his  left  hand 


went  liehind  him,  as  if  seeking  the  support  of 
a  chair,  and  he  was  pole.  These  tropical 
poople  feel  violently;  I  suppxoe  that  for  a 
moment  she  swam  before  h^  a  mere  efful¬ 
gence,  a  radiance,  the  light  ineffable.  His 
nostrils  distended  to  his  sharp  intake  of  breath; 
then  the  violins  in  the  outer  hail  struck 
up  in  rhythm,  and  she  turned  to  the  Major, 
who  had  come  across  to  beg  for  the  honor  of 
the  ceremonial  first  dance. 

She  danced  the  stately  rigodon  with  the 
Major,  then  she  danced  with  the  President, 
then  with  the  Gobemador,  who  had  just  ridden 
in,  then  with  several  chicos,  vain  as  pieacocks 
of  their  good  fortune.  I  fancied  there  was  the 
mature  woman’s  serpient  wrisdom  in  her  subtle 
evasion  of  Manuel,  who  from  the  comer  fol¬ 
lowed  her  with  his  glowing  eyes.  So  that  when 
finally  she  stood  before  him  and,  enlacing,  they 
slid  out  upmn  the  glistening  floor,  the  thing 
came  to  him,  I  suppx>se,  like  a  holy  ascension. 

The  music  was  a  Spanish  waltz  of  rapid 
cadence — but  with  that  confounded  plaintive 
undercurrent  which  all  these  Filipinos  manage 
to  put  into  the  most  rational  and  joyous  tune. 
It  would  take  the  couples  along  in  a  whirling 
madness,  then  suddenly — bing! — a  series  of 
cries  and  sobs  would  go  through  it  (I  don’t 
know  the  means;  I’m  no  musician — it  may 
have  been  merely  a  matter  of  discords),  which 
reverberated  somewhere  deep  within  you.  1 
watched  the  two.  The  rhythm,  when  un¬ 
trammeled,  carried  them  off  absolutely  upon 
its  wings;  they  slid  and  turned  with  an  effort 
slight  and  imponderable  as  that  of  a  will-o’- 
the-wisp  on  a  midnight  plain;  then  would 
come  the  plaint,  a  sort  of  muffled  and  stubborn 
lamentation  (it  seems  to  exist  in  the  music  of 
all  races  that  feel  themselves  dying) — and  a 
heaviness  descended  upon  them,  a  languor; 
hardly  moving,  they  almost  writhed  to  it 
His  head  was  up;  he  did  not  look  at  her,  but 
straight  ahead,  with  far,  hypnotized  eyes,  at 
I  don’t  know  what  entrancing  vision;  and 
her  head  was  inclined  a  little  toward  him,  and 
at  times  her  left  hand,  its  fingers  sinking  into 
his  shoulder,  brought  him  nearer  with  a  rapid, 
nervous  little  clutch,  intimate,  imperious,  and 
intoxicating. 

“How  long  has  this  gone  on?”  I  whispored 
to  Kling. 

He  was  watching  them,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  chin  in  his  hands.  “Months,”  he 
said. 

And  then,  still  looking  at  them,  with  that 
alert  and  understanding  scrutiny:  “It’s  com¬ 
ing  to  the  end  soon,  now,”  he  murmured. 


Kling 
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“Certainly  can’t  go  on  much  longer,”  I  said,  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  she  gave  her  waist  to 

He  gave  me  a  singular  look — and  a  com-  other  men,  and  he,  from  his  comer,  looked  on 

plete  realization  came  to  me  suddenly:  that  I  with  glowing  eyes.  Then  would  come  the 

had  not  understood  him.  quick  surprise,  the  repossession:  the  enlacing. 

And  we  watched  on,  watched  this  one  couple  the  whirling  madness,  the  cries  of  the  violins, 

in  the  shifting  maze  of  dancers  as  though  they  the  swaying  in  place  to  the  heart-pinching  of 

had  been  alone.  And  they  'were  alone;  so  the  wail.  It  was  as  if  alternately  he  were 

strange,  so  compelling  was  the  thing  that  now,  dashed  into  a  black  abyss,  and  raised  in  in- 

when  I  look  back,  I  see  no  other  dancers — just  toxicating  ascension  into  blue  altitudes  of  in- 

the  two,  flitting  like  entwined  will-o’-the-wisps,  effable  hope.  It  was  a  torturing  game — and 

then  stopping,  almost  in  one  place,  balancing  all  of  it  graduated  toward  the  climax  deter- 

languidly  beneath  the  oppression  of  the  vio-  mined  by  her,  already  a  palpitating  reality 

lin’s  plaint — ^and  then  that  sudden  little  nerv-  within  her  inscrutable  soul, 

ous  clutch  of  hers,  sweetly  intimate  and  im-  It  came  as  a  faint  cold  light,  precursor  of 

perious,  maddeningly  promising -  the  dawn,  was  filtering  through  the  closed 

I  can  see  now  the  masterfulness  of  it,  the  shutters,  and  a  cock  crowed  outside, 
prolongation  of  it,  the  cunningly  graduated  They  had  been  dancing  la  jota — a  na- 
crescendo  of  it  to  the  calculated  climax,  tive  dance  which,  if  dancing  is  representa- 

What  a  game!  For  long  intervals  she  would  tive  of  life  pursuits,  is  s}rmbolical  of  wooing; 

desert  him,  drop  him  as  if  out  of  her  life — for  in  which  the  man  and  the  maid,  balancing. 
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waving  their  arms  in  airy  gesture,  flit  about 
each  other,  advancing,  retreating,  pursuing, 
fleeing,  without  touching;  till  fi^lly  the 
music’s  last  strains  throw  them  into  each 
other’s  arms.  These  two  had  been  dancing 
it  long,  elusive  of  each  other,  flitting  about 
their  desire  as  butterflies  about  a  rose,  the 
fever  of  the  violins  rising  in  their  veins;  her 
eyes,  like  abysses,  drew  him,  her  suppleness 
evaded  him;  he  was  mad. 

The  violins  stopped  in  a  last  wild  cry. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence;  they  stood 
before  each  other,  and  her  bosom,  golden 
beneath  the  just,  rose  and  fell,  her  eyes  were 
slumbrous  pools  of  melted  jade,  and  he  was 
very  pale;  then  the  \nolins  swung  languor¬ 
ously  into  a  slow  waltz,  and  they  clasp^. 

I  saw  her  hand  go  into  her  breast  and  come 
out  flashing;  her  bracelets  clicked.  Then  with 
that  same  nervous  little  clutch,  she  drew  him 
close.  But  this  time  her  hands  were  behind 
him,  and  simultaneously  with  that  imp>erious 
movement  there  was  a  slight  ripping  sound, 
and  a  soft  crunch  that  was  horrible.  His 
head  reared  back  on  his  shoulders,  his  arms 
droppied  down  along  hb  sides,  palms  outward, 
as  if  in  a  gesture  of  surrender,  his  eyes  closed 
shiveringly;  and  thus,  head  back,  arms  limp, 
eyes  clo^,  in  an  attitude  of  ecstasy,  he 
turned  three  times  slowly  with  her,  still  in 
her  arms,  and  as  these  opened,  whirled  and 
slapped  the  floor  with  the  whole  length  of  his 
body. 

Kling,  the  Major,  and  I — we  found  ourselves 
standing  about  him;  on  his  back,  right  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders,  the  jeweled  hilt  of  a  dainty 
dagger  flashed — the  hilt,  and  nothing  else.' 

She  stood  above  him,  very  stiff,  her  lids 
lowered;  but  beneath  their  heavy  fringes  the 
black  light  of  her  eyes  oozed  down- 


She  turned,  parted  the  shuddering  throng 
as  a  galleon  parts  the  waves;  the  double  doors 
of  her  chamber  swung  open,  then  slammed 
shut  upon  her — and  confusion,  held  tense  by 
her  presence,  immediately  broke  out  into 
uproar. 

“Kling!  Kling!’’ — in  the  heated  silence  the 
voice  of  the  Major  rose  with  the  tone  of  the 
man  who,  dreaming,  has  come  to  sudden 
revelation.  “Kling,  you  brought  on  this  De 
La  Rama  affair!” 

It  was  two  days  later.  We  were  riding 
again  along  the  golden  roads,  between  the 
palms,  beneath  the  implacable  sun. 

Kling  did  not  answer.  But  after  a  while,  ' 
very  quietly,  he  said,  “Manuel  was  a  traitor.” 

“You  found  Manuel  was  playing  double 
and  you — ”  I  began  excitedly. 

He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  quiet  an  im¬ 
pertinent  child.  “W’ait,”  he  said. 

W^e  rode  on,  the  Major  and  I,  silent  and 
crushed.  After  a  while  Kling  jumped  his 
horse  across  the  ditch  bordering  the  road; 
we  followed  him  into  a  field,  along  a  cur¬ 
tain  of  willows,  and  came  suddenly  u{X)n  a 
trench. 

It  was  a  neat  little  trench,  commanding, 
through  the  screen  of  willows,  a  sharp  turn  of 
the  road  along  which  we  had  been  riding. 
Upon  its  slight  rise  six  forked  sticks  were 
set,  ready  for  murderous  barrels.  A  shining 
object  at  the  bottom  made  me  lean  toward 
the  ground;  it  was  a  Mauser  cartridge. 

“That’s  what  Manuel  had  ready  for  us, 
Major,”  Kling  said.  “He’s  been  in  league 
with  the  Katipunan  for  weeks.” 

“You  found  this  out,”  I  broke  in,  not  yet 
having  learned  my  lesson.  “  You  found  this 
out,  and  you - ” 


w'ard  to  this  thing  at  her  feet. 

“The  mouse,”  she  said  softly, 
“the  little  mouse!”  Her  voice  was 
w'eary  and  held  almost  a  tenderness; 
an  irony  superb  and  somber  now 
came  into  it.  “The  mouse,”  she 
said,  “who  killed  the  lion.  And 
would  mate  with  the  lioness!  ” 


I  stopped  before  his  stolid  gaze. 
And  then  this  lean,  humble,  ob¬ 
scure,  and  fanatical  servitor  of  the 
United  States  made  an  e.xtraordi- 
nary  remark.  i 

“I  did  nothing,”  he  said.  “li 
simply  make  use  of  the  passion.s 
of  man.” 
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“Make  Good” 

By  HERBERT  KAVFMAN 


SSi~ 


Make  good. 

Cut  out  “if,”  “could,”  and  “should,” 

And  start  in  to  saw  wood. 

You  can  still  have  the  best 
Things  in  life,  like  the  rest 
Of  the  men  who’ve  achieved 
Just  because  they’ve  believed 
In  themselves.  You’re  deceived 
If  you  think  fortune  comes 
With  a  rattle  of  drums 
And  a  fanfare  of  state 
To  hand  yours  on  a  plate. 

That  isn’t  the  way 
That  she  visits  to-day. 

You  must  get  out  and  rustle  and  bustle  and  hustle; 
You  need  all  your  muscle,  for  you’ve  got  to  tussle, 
Plunge  into  the  fight. 

Hit  to  left  and  to  right. 

And  keep  crashing  and  smashing. 

Don’t  let  up  with  your  striking 
Till  things  meet  your  liking. 

For  God’s  sake,  stop  bawling — 

Instead,  do  some  mauling. 

It  makes  the  world  bitter 
To  look  at  a  quitter; 

Fate  scowls  when  she  sees 
A  grown-up  on  his  knees. 

A  man  with  his  health 

Is  a  mine  jammed  with  wealth 

Full  of  une.xplored  lodes. 

Why,  the  freckled-back  toads 
Have  the  sense  to  keep  jumping — 

And  here  you  are  f rumping! 

Come  now,  strike  your  gait — 

It  isn’t  too  late. 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  fate! 

Drop  that  fool-talk  of  “luck,” 

Get  a  grip  on  your  pluck. 

And  buck. 

Begin 
To  grin 
And  win. 
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Lassoing;  Lions  in  tKe  Siwash 

By  ZANE  GREY 

With  PkotogrApha  by  tbe  Author  oad  DoooroUona 
by  R.  Wolr  Crouch 


WE  were  with  Buffalo  Jones  on  the  long 
trail  across  the  Arizona  desert  to 
the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Cahon,  where, 
among  the  yellow  crags  of  Buckskin  Moun¬ 
tain,  he  assured  us  that  mountain  lions  would 
be  found  in  plenty.  Jones  was  after  lions,  not 
to  kill  them,  but  to  lasso  them,  to  prove  that 
such  a  feat  was  possible. 

That  it  was  impossible  had  been  delicately 
hinted  in  New  York;  and,  strange  to  say, 
as  we  traveled  westward,  meeting  prospect¬ 
ors,  ranchers,  cowboys,  this  opinion  had 
strengthened  and  broadened.  But  the  more 
doubt  and  ridicule  we  met,  the  more  Wallace 
and  I  determined  to  stick  to  the  old  buffalo 
hunter  who  had  persuaded  us  to  make  the 
trip.  He  said  that  he  had  lassoed  cougars; 

*  he  vowed  he  could  do  it  again,  and  we  be¬ 
lieved  him. 

What  a  chase  the  tough  old  plainsman  led 
us!  How  we  stuck  to  him  from  the  white- 
capped  San  Francisco  peaks  down  into  the 
desert  of  burning  days  and  freezing  nights, 
and  out  into  the  barren,  delusive  world  of  red 
mesas,  and  drifts  of  painted  clay,  and  dunes 
of  white  sand,  cannot  be  told  here.  We  saw 
the  beauty  of  mirage-haunted  levels,  and  felt 
the  mystery,  the  wonder,  the  allurement  of 
the  dim,  gray-purple  haze  of  distance.  We 
breathed  pure,  sweet,  dry,  desert  air,  which 
exhilarated  like  wine  in  the  blood.  We  felt 
the  silence  of  the  desert,  infinite,  somber, 
voiceless.  We  faced  the  blinding,  moaning 
sand-storm.  We  suffered  the  pangs  of  the 
desert — hot,  swollen  feet  and  weary,  aching 
bones,  the  stinging  red  mist  in  the  eyes,  the 
torture  of  parched  throat  and  thick  tongue. 

Ten  days  of  travel  brought  us  to  Buckskin 
Mountain,  a  long  black  ridge,  nine  thousand 
feet  high,  covert  with  a  magnificent  forest 
of  spruce  and  pine,  and  almost  inaccessible. 
Deer  and  wild  horses  by  the  thousand  range 
the  cool  wooded  slopes  in  summer  and  go 


down  into  the  warm  breaks  of  the  canon  it 
winter. 

Jones’s  buffalo  ranch  lies  at  the  base  of  this 
mountain.  As  we  rode  up  to  the  little  log 
cabin,  his  cowboys  ran  out  to  greet  us.  “  Get 
down,  get  down,  an’  come  in,”  said  Frank; 
and  Jim  added  with  a  slow  Southern  drawl: 
“Shore  yu  must  be  tired.  It’s  a  long  way  to 
come  for  cougars.  But  the  woods  is  full  of 
them,  an’  mebbe  we’ll  hit  Old  Tom’s  trafl.” 
Old  Tom’s  name  had  grown  ominously  fa¬ 
miliar.  At  Holbrook  we  were  told  of  his  enor¬ 
mous  size;  at  Flagstaff  and  Williams,  that 
he  had  been  king  of  the  Grand  Canon  for 
twelve  years. 

Two  days  later  we  made  permanent  camp 
on  the  other  side  of  Buckskin,  in  what  the 
Indians  call  the  Siwash.  A  grand  open  forest, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  lumberman’s  axe, 
graced  the  slopes  to  the  rim- wall  of  the  caAon. 
Flowers  Uoomed  in  riotous  confusion,  as  if 
fulfilling  the  fragrant  promise  of  the  desert 
wind.  But  most  thrilling  to  us  was  the 
cougar-sign  on  every  hand.  Tracks  were 
thick  as  autumn  leaves.  We  found  Old 
Tom’s  imprint  in  the  dust  of  a  beaten  trail, 
and  its  enormous  size  made  Jones  shake  his 
head  seriously. 

We  had  a  pack  of  six  hounds,  not  one  of 
which  had  ever  scented  a  lion  track.  Doa 
was  a  deerhound,  Sounder  had  earned  hii 
beautiful  name  baying  at  coyotes,  and  oM 
Moze  had  grown  gray  over  Missouri  coot 
trails;  but  in  a  very  few  days  Jones  had 
taught  them  to  pass  over  coyote,  wolf,  and 
deer  trails  and  to  stick  to  a  lion  trail  iilR 
weasels  after  a  rabbit.  But  even  with  the 
dogs  on  the  scent  we  failed  to  see  lions. 
Morning  after  morning  we  chased  them,  only 
to  have  the  hounds  suddenly  cease  ba>'ing 
and  come  back  to  us. 

“It’s  this  way,  boys,”  explained  Jones. 
“The  lions  take  to  the  trees,  and  the  hounds 
77^ 
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lose  the  scent,  and  come  back.  We’ve  got 
to  show  them  a  lion  in  a  tree.  Then  they’ll 
know.” 

The  very  next  day  the  opportunity  came. 
A  wild,  glorious  chase  through  the  aisles  of 
majestic  pines,  out  upon  the  scrubby  ridges, 
up  and  down  the  deer  ranges,  ended  under 
a  stumpy  pinon-tree  in  which,  in  a  thick  fork, 
stood  an  enormous  mountain-lion.  Morose 
and  grim  he  looked,  but  not  frightened.  He 
nodded  his  great  head  and  swung  his  tufted 
tail  and  watched  the  leaping,  yelping,  frantic 
hounds. 

“Old  Tom!  Old  Tom!”  bawled  Jones. 
“  Get  back!  He’ll  jump!  Hurry!” 

We  were  all  as  crazy  as  the  dogs.  Moze 
leaped  into  the  low  branches  of  the  tree. 
Jones  ran  in  and  pulled  him  out,  and  hauled 
Wallace  back  to  a  safe  distance.  Then  Old 
Tom  sailed  out  over  the  dogs  and  bounded 
away  in  long  leaps.  We  chased  him  over 
the  rim-wall  of  the  canon,  and  saw  him,  at  the 
foot  of  his  mighty  throne,  enter  a  dark  cave. 
Leaving  Wallace  and  Jim  to  guard  the  break 
in  the  rim-wall  where  Old  Tom  had  de¬ 
scended,  Jones  directed  Frank  and  me  to 
follow  with  two  of  the  hounds  and  my  rifle. 
It  was  a  perilous  descent,  but  we  slid  down 
like  lizards.  At  the  base  of  the  rim-wall  we 
found  Old  Tom’s  huge  tracks  in  the  well- 
beaten  trail.  The  smell  of  cat  was  over¬ 
powering.  At  last  we  stood  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  menacing  cave,  and  Jones’s  voice 
rang  sharp  and  cold. 

“This  old  lion  is  cornered,  and  he’ll  come 
out.  He  can  run  only  two  ways,  along  this 
trail  or  down  the  slide  there.  I’ll  take  my 
stand  by  that  scrub  pihon  so  I  can  get  a  hitch 
if  I  rope  him.  Frank,  when  I  give  the  word, 
let  the  dogs  go.  Grey,  you  block  the  slide. 
If  he  makes  at  me,  even  with  my  rope  on 
him,  kill  him!” 

What  a  queer  numb  feeling  I  had  round 
my  heart,  what  a  strange  tightening  of  the 
skin  upon  my  face !  But  there  was  no  turning 
back.  I  jumped  down  into  the  narrow  slide 
of  weathered  stone  and  looked  up.  Jones’s 
stentorian  yell  rose  high  above  the  wild 
clamor  of  the  hounds.  He  whirled  his  lasso. 
A  huge  yellow  form  shot  over  the  trail  and 
hit  the  top  of  the  slide  with  a  crash.  The 
lasso  streaked  out  with  arrowy  swiftness, 
circled,  and  snapp)ed  viciously  close  to  Old 
Tom’s  head.  Then  the  lion  leaped,  seem¬ 
ingly  into  the  air  above  me.  Instinctively 
I  raised  my  little  automatic.  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  million  bellowing  reports.  The  yellow 


body,  with  its  grim,  snarling  face,  blurred  in 
my  sight.  I  heard  a  roar  of  sliding  stones  at 
my  feet;  I  felt  a  rush  of  wind;  I  caught  con¬ 
fused  glimpses  of  a  whirling  wheel  of  fur, 
rolling  down  the  slide. 

Jones  and  Frank  were  pounding  me  and 
yelling  I  knew  not  what;  from  far  above  came 
floating  a  long  “  Waahoo !  ”  and  I  saw  Wallace 
and  Jim  silhouetted  against  the  blue  sky.  I 
felt  the  hot  barrel  of  my  rifle,  and  shuddered 
at  the  bloody  stones  below  me — and  only 
then  did  I  realize  that  Old  Tom  had  jumped 
at  me  and  had  jumped  to  his  death. 

Happy  as  we  were  over  our  prospects— 
for  the  hounds  had  seen  a  lion  in  a  tree — we 
sought  our  blankets  early.  But  it  seemed  that 
my  eyelids  had  scarcely  touched  when  Jones’s 
exasperating  yet  stimulating  yell  rou^  me. 
Day  was  breaking.  The  moon  and  stars 
shone  with  wan  luster.  A  white,  snowy  frost 
silvered  the  forest.  Frank  came  hustling  in 
with  the  horses.  Jim  was  busy  round  the 
camp-fire.  My  fingers  nearly  froze  while  I 
saddled  my  horse. 

At  five  o’clock  we  were  trotting  up  the 
slope  of  Buckskin  Mountain,  bound  north  for 
the  breaks  of  the  canon.  It  was  new  terri¬ 
tory  and  hard  going.  The  breaks  or  ravines 
had  to  be  crossed  far  up  the  mountain  slope 
where  they  had  not  yet  cut  into  cliff  walls. 
But  even  at  the  heads  they  were  very  steep. 
We  were  hours  reaching  a  comparatively 
level  stretch  of  ridges.  As  usual,  I  fell  behind, 
and  did  not  realize  it  until  I  heard  a  far-off 
“Waahoo”  come  faintly  on  the  wind.  Then 
I  hurried  my  big  black  forward  and  came  sud¬ 
denly  upon  Jones,  leading  his  horse  through 
the  scrub  pinon  on  the  edge  of  the  canon, 
and  closely  scrutinizing  the  ground. 

“What  do  you  think?  Are  we  hunting 
rabbits?”  began  Jones.  “This  beats  me  all 
hollow.  We  jumped  four  lions  in  this  bunch 
of  pinon.  The  dogs  split.  Moze  took  one 
north  along  the  rim,  but  the  lion  wouldn’t  tree 
and  got  away  in  the  broken  cliffs.  I  saw 
this  lion.  Frank  saw  another.  Wallace  is 
following  Sounder,  and  Jim  has  gone  down 
the  cafion  after  Don.  Four  cougars  playing 
tag  in  broad  daylight  on  top  of  this  rim  wall. 
Hello!  Waa-hoo!  That’s  Wallace.” 

The  tall  Californian  reached  us  presently 
with  Sounder  beside  him.  He  reported  that 
the  hound  had  chased  a  lion  into  an  impass¬ 
able  break.  We  then  joined  Frank  on  a 
jutting  crag  of  the  canon  wall. 

“Waa-hoo!”  yelled  Jones.  There  was  no 
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answer  except  the  echo,  and  it  rolled  up  out 
of  the  chasm  with  strange,  hollow  mockery. 

“Don  took  a  cougar  down  this  slide,”  said 
Frank.  “  I  saw  the  big  brute,  and  Don  was 
making  him  hump.  A-ha!  Listen!” 

Out  of  the  silent  depths  came  the  faint 
yelp  of  a  hound.  “That’s  Don,”  cried  Jones, 
“and  he’s  hot  on  something.  Where’s  Sound¬ 
er?  By  George!  there  he  goes  down  the 
slide,  and  he’s  opened  up.  Wallace,  you  go 
down.  Frank  and  I  will  climb  out  on  that 
pointed  crag.  Grey,  you  stay  here.” 

From  my  promontory  I  watched  Wallace 
go  down  the  slide  with  gigantic  strides,  send¬ 
ing  the  rocks  rolling  and  cracking,  saw  Jones 
and  Frank  crawl  out  to  the  end  of  a  crum¬ 
bling  ruin  of  a  yellow  wall,  which  threatened 
to  go  splintering  down  into  the  abyss. 

I  wondered,  as  I  listened  to  the  i)enetrating 
voice  of  the  hound,  if  anywhere  on  earth  there 
could  be  a  grander  scene  for  w’ild  action, 
wild  life.  My  position  afforded  a  command¬ 
ing  view  over  a  hundred  miles  of  the  noblest 
and  most  sublime  work  of  nature.  The  rim- 
wall  where  I  stcKxl  sheered  down  a  thousand 
feet,  to  meet  a  long  wooded  sloj)e  that  cut 
abruptly  off  into  another  giant  precipice;  then 
a  second  long  l)ench  sIojkkI  down  and  jumjxKl 
off  into  what  seemed  the  grave  of  the  world. 
Most  striking  in  that  vast  void  were  the  long, 
irregular  [x)ints  of  rim-wall  {)rotruding  to¬ 
ward  the  Grand  Canon.  There  were  twelve 
of  them,  miles  apart,  .some  sharp,  some  round, 
some  blunt,  all  rugged  and  Ixdd.  The  great 
chasm  in  the  middle  was  full  of  purple  smoke. 
It  seemed  a  mighty  sepulcher,  from  which 
misty  fumes  rolled  upward.  The  turrets, 
mesas,  domes,  and  paraj)ets  of  yellow  and 
red  RKk  gave  the  aj)|)earance  of  a  gigantic 
work  of  hand.  The  wonderful  river  of  silt, 
the  mystic  and  sullen  Rio  Colorado,  lay  hid¬ 
den,  except  in  one  j)lace,  far  away,  where 
it  glimmered  wanly.  Thousands  of  colors 
were  blended  before  my  rajjt  gaze.  Yellow 
predominated,  as  the  crags  lorded  it  over  the 
lower  cliffs;  red  glaretl  in  the  sunlight;  green 
softened  these  two,  and  purple  and  violet, 
gray,  blue,  all  the  darker  hues  shaded  away 
into  dim  and  distant  obscurity. 

Suddenly,  by  a  trick  of  the  imagination, 
the  beauty  faded  from  the  scene  and  left 
it  terrible.  I  was  seized  with  fear.  The 
mystery  of  the  earth  lay  revealed.  Its  bare 
ribs  stood  out,  and  its  racked  and  convulsed 
bowels.  F.arthquake,  flood,  fire,  the  war  of 
the  elements  lost  here  their  mystery.  Mil- 
lioas  of  years  of  slow,  creeping  erosion,  and 


fall  of  rock,  and  grind  of  river  were  at  my 
feet,  and  the  end  was  not  yet.  Eternity 
breathed  there.  Desolation  spread  sable 
wings.  Grim,  vast,  dead  silence  guarded 
the  rim  in  jealous  arms. 

The  spell  left  me  only  at  excited  yells  from 
my  companions  on  the  other  crag,  which  re¬ 
called  me  to  the  living  aspect  of  the  scene. 
Jones  was  leaning  far  down  in  a  niche,  at 
seeming  great  hazard  of  life,  yelling  with  all 
the  power  of  his  strong  lungs.  Frank  stood 
still  farther  out  on  a  cracked  point  where  it 
made  me  tremble  to  see  him,  and  his  yell 
reenforced  Jones’s.  From  below  rolled  up  a 
chorus  of  thrilling  bays  and  yelps. 

Then  far  down  the  slide  I  saw  a  lion 
headed  for  the  rim-wall  and  climbing  fast. 

I  added  my  exultant  cry  to  the  medley,  and 
stretching  my  arms  wide  to  that  illimitable 
void,  I  glori^  in  a  moment  full  to  the  brim 
of  the  tingling  joy  of  existence.  I  did  not 
consider  how  painful  it  must  have  been  for 
the  toiling  lion.  It  was  only  the  spell  of  the 
wild  environment,  of  jierilous  yellow  crags, 
of  thin  dry  air,  of  the  voices  of  man  and  dog, 
of  the  stinging  expectation  of  sharj)  action. 

I  watched  the  lion  growing  bigger  and 
bigger.  Don  and  Sounder  ran  from  the 
pinon  into  the  ojHjn  slide,  and  I  heard  their 
imjietuous  burst  of  wild  yelps  as  they  saw 
their  game;  and  then  Jones’s  clarion  yell 
made  me  bound  for  my  horse.  As  I  was 
about  to  mount,  Moze  came  trotting  toward 
me.  I  caught  the  old  gladiator.  When  he 
heard  the  chorus  from  below  he  plunged  like 
a  mad  bull.  With  both  arms  around  him  I 
hung  on.  It  would  never  have  done  to  let 
him  go  down  that  slide.  He  howled  and 
tore,  but  I  held  on.  My  big  black  horse, 
with  ears  laid  back,  stood  like  a  rock. 

I  heard  the  pattering  of  little  sliding  rocks 
l)elow;  then  stealthy,  padded  fcxjtsteps  and 
hard,  panting  breaths,  almost  like  coughs; 
then  the  cougar  passed  out  of  the  slide  not 
twenty  feet  away.  He  saw  us  and  sprang 
into  the  pinon  scrub  wdth  the  leap  of  a 
startled  deer. 

Samson  himself  could  no  longer  have  held 
Moze.  Away  he  darted  with  his  short,  angry 
bark.  I  flung  myself  into  the  saddle  and 
rode  out  to  meet  Jones.  Frank  was  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  pinon,  his  horse  flashing  like  a 
white  streak.  We  had  followed  him  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hundred  yards  when  Don  and  Sounder 
passed  us. 

Frank  was  a  cowboy;  Jones  had  been  bom 
in  a  saddle,  and  there  I  was,  with  a  passionate 
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desire  to  be  at  the  finish,  with  the  ])ainful 
certainty  that  I  could  not.  But  my  black 
horse  was  the  fastest,  most  powerful  horse  in 
the  outfit.  I  had  always  held  him  in  because 
Jones  was  afraid  he  would  kill  me,  but  now 
I  let  him  go.  He  understood,  and  with  a 
magnificent  bound  stretched  out.  The  mad¬ 
dening  music  of  the  hounds  made  him  fairly 
fly.  I  rode  on  his  neck,  on  his  haunches,  in 
the  air— everywhere  except  in  the  saddle,  but 
I  stuck  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  pi  non  thicket  I  overhauled 
Jones,  and  we  entered  the  open  forest  to¬ 
gether.  We  saw  Frank  ahead  beginning  to 
circle,  so  we  cut  and  gained.  My  horse  never 
turned  aside  for  logs  nor  windfalls;  he  sailed 
over  them,  up  and  up,  like  a  bird;  he  swerved 
only  slightly  for  the  pines,  and  carried  me 
under  branches  that  almost  swept  me  off. 

We  closed  in  on  Frank,  and  saw  the  hounds, 
Don  leading.  Sounder  next,  and  Moze  not 
fifty  yards  behind  a  desperate,  running  lion. 

That  chase  through  the  open  forest,  with 
the  quarry  in  sight,  with  the  splendid  action 
of  horses  carrying  us  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  was  glorious.  But,  like  the  full,  satis¬ 
fying  moments  of  life,  it  was  brief.  The 
lion,  leaping  gracefully  into  the  air,  splintered 
the  bark  from  a  pine  fifteen  feet  up,  and 
crouched  on  a  limb.  The  hounds  tore  madly 
round  the  tree. 

“Full-grown  female,”  said  Jones,  calmly, 
as  we  dismounted,  “and  she’s  ours.  We’ll 
call  her  Kitty.” 

Kitty  was  a  beautiful  creature,  long,  slender, 
glossy,  with  white  belly,  and  black-tip|)ed 
ears  and  tail.  A  low’,  bnxxling,  menacing 
murmur  that  was  not  a  snarl  nor  a  growl 
came  from  her.  She  watched  the  dogs  with 
bright,  steady  eyes.  They  were  worth  look¬ 
ing  at.  Don  st(xxl  straight  up  with  his  fore 
paws  beating  the  air;  Sounder  had  lost  his 
identity — he  had  l)een  an  unsociable  dog,  but 
now  he  leaped  into  my  arms — and  Moze 
attempted  to  climb  a  dead  pine  that  had 
fallen  against  a  drooping  branch  of  the  tree 
in  which  Kitty  had  taken  refuge. 

Jones  removed  his  coat,  carefully  coiled 
his  lasso,  and  began  to  ascend  the  leaning 
tree.  Moze  followed  him. 

The  cougar,  becoming  uneasy,  stood  up, 
reached  for  another  limb,  climljed  out  upon  it, 
and,  peering  down,  spat  hissingly  at  Jones. 
But  Jones  kept  steadily  on,  and  Moze  fol¬ 
lowed  at  his  heels.  I  snapped  my  camera 
on  cougar,  dog,  and  man  when  the  cougar  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet  alx)ve  them.  As 


Jones  reached  the  snag  that  upheld  the  lean¬ 
ing  tree,  the  cougar  ran  out  on  her  branch  and 
leaped  into  an  adjoining  pine.  It  was  a  good 
long  jump;  and  the  weight  of  the  animal  l)ent 
the  limb  alarmingly. 

Jones  came  down  and  laboriously  climbed 
the  second  tree,  whereupon  the  cougar,  when 
Jones  got  within  throwing  distance,  leaped 
back  into  her  first  perch.  Jones  descended, 
and  once  more  crept  on  hands  and  knees  up 
the  leaning  tree.  The  cougar  grew  more  and 
more  restless,  spitting,  growling,  and  swinging 
her  tufted  tail  faster  and  faster.  Jones  got 
under  her  this  time,  close  enough  to  make 
Frank  and  me  call  out  warnings,  and  was  re¬ 
coiling  his  lasso  when  the  beast  ran  out  on  an¬ 
other  branch  and  jumped.  This  time  she  fell 
short,  clutched  a  dead  piece  that  broke,  let¬ 
ting  her  down  hard  into  a  bushy  branch,  from 
which  she  hung  head  downwanl.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  swung  free,  then  reached  toward  the 
tree,  caught  it  with  front  jiaws  and  then  back 
paws,  ran  down  like  a  squirrel,  and  leaped 
off  when  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
action  was  as  ra])id  as  it  was  astonishing. 

Like  a  yellow  rubber  ball  she  bounded 
up,  and  with  the  yelping  hounds  at  her 
heels.  The  chase  was  short.  Moze  nipj)ed 
her  again  and  again,  and  before  she  had  gone 
a  hundred  yards  she  sought  safety  in  another 
pine.  Frank,  who  had  mounted,  in  antici- 
|)ation  of  just  what  happened,  almost  rode 
the  dogs  down  in  his  eagerness. 

This  time  the  cougar  was  well  out  upon  a 
low,  spreading  branch.  Jones  conceived  the 
idea  of  raising  the  l(K)p  of  his  lasso  on  a  long 
pole,  but  the  cunning  l)east  pawed  the  rope 
aside.  Then  she  leajied  out  over  the  dogs 
and  ran  like  a  deer  down  the  rav’ine. 

For  several  hundred  yards  she  outran  the 
hounds,  then  they  l)egan  to  close  u[K)n  her. 
Don,  who  was  swiftest,  nipped  her  tail  and 
checked  her.  A  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head 
sent  him  reeling.  Sounder  closed  in,  tried  to 
hold  the  cougar,  but  she  eluded  him,  and  dash¬ 
ing  up  the  side  of  the  ravine,  leaj)ed  upon 
the  first  tree.  It  was  a  half-dead  pine  with 
short  snags  low  down,  and  a  big  branch  ex¬ 
tending  out  over  the  ravine. 

“I  think  we  can  hold  her  in  this  tree,” 
said  Jones,  and  he  began  the  ascent  of  the 
trunk.  As  he  went  up,  the  cougar  started  to 
move  upon  the  snags,  crawled  up  one  after 
another,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  upon 
the  big  branch.  It  was  plainly  evident  she 
was  afraid  of  falling,  but  she  succeeded,  pres¬ 
ently,  in  getting  upon  the  large  limb. 
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Jones  worked  up  to  a  position  about  even 
with  her  and  then  cast  his  lasso.  It  caught 
on  a  snag.  Again  and  again  he  recoiled  and 
recast,  only  to  fail. 

“Rope  those  dead  twigs  an’  break  them 
off,”  yelled  Frank. 

It  was  a  good  suggestion,  which  Jones  at 
once  carried  out  At  his  next  throw  the  lasso 
fell  upon  the  cougar.  Angrily  she  shook  it 
off.  Again  he  sent  the  noose  flying.  She 
pulled  it  away  from  her  back  and  bit  it  sav¬ 
agely.  Jones  jerked  back  so  hard  he  nearly 
lost  his  balance.  The  noose  caught  on  her 
front  paw  and  slipped. 

“That’s  what  I  want,”  called  Jones;  “if 
I  can  get  her  front  paw,  she’s  ours.  My  idea 
is  to  pull  her  off  the  limb,  let  her  hang  there, 
and  then  lasso  her  hind  legs.” 

He  made  at  least  twenty  attempts,  every 
one  of  which  was  futile.  Finally  a  successful 
cast  settled  the  noose  perfectly  round  her 
neck.  She  chewed  on  the  rope  with  her 
front  teeth,  and  appeared  to  have  diflaculty 
in  holding  it.  Cautiously  Jones  took  up  the 
slack,  and  slowly  the  rope  tightened;  the 
noose  narrowed  until  a  quick  jerk  fastened  it 
close  round  her  neck.  We  made  the  forest 
ring  with  our  yells  of  triumph. 

That  triumph  was  short-lived.  Jones  had 
hardly  moved  when  the  cougar  shot  straight 
out  into  the  air.  The  lasso  caught  on  the 
branch,  hauling  her  up  short,  and  there  she 
hung  in  mid-air,  writhing,  struggling,  giving 
utterance  to  sounds  terribly  human.  For 
several  seconds  she  swung,  slowly  descending, 
while  Jones  bawled  unintelligible  commands 
to  us.  Then  came  a  crash,  and  Jones  fell 
out  of  the  tree.  The  lasso  was  wrenched 
from  his  hands,  and  the  cougar  dropped  into 
the  bunch  of  waiting,  howling  dogs. 

For  a  moment  it  was  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  took  place.  A  great  flutter  of 
leaves  whiried  round  a  swiftly  changing  mass 
of  brown  and  black  and  yellow,  from  which 
came  a  fiendish  clamor. 

I  saw  Jones  plunge  down  the  hill  and  try 
to  grasp  the  whipping  lasso.  I  lost  my  foot¬ 
ing,  stumbled,  and  fell  prone  on  my  face  into 
the  ravine,  and  rolled  over  and  over  until  I 
brought  up  with  a  bump  against  a  stone. 

What  a  tableau  riveted  my  gaze!  It  rat¬ 
tled  me  so  I  never  thought  of  my  camera. 
The  cougar  sat  on  her  haunches  with  body 
well  drawn  back  by  the  taut  lasso  to  which 
Jones  held  wildly  and  grimly.  Don  was 
standing  with  her,  upheld  by  her  booked 
claws  in  his  head.  The  cougar  had  her 


paws  outstretched;  her  mouth  was  wide, 
showing  great  white  fangs;  she  was  trying  to 
pull  the  head  of  the  dog  to  her.  The  other 
hounds  were  tusslii^  round  her  body.  Sud¬ 
denly  both  ears  of  the  dog  pulled  out,  slit 
into  ribbons.  Don  had  never  utter^  a 
sound,  and,  once  free,  he  made  at  her 
again  with  open  jaws.  One  blow  sent  him 
stunned  and  ble^ing.  Then  began  again 
that  terrible  wrestling  whiri. 

Frank  and  I  seized  clubs  and  ran  in  upon 
the  confused  fiury  mass.  We  fought  all  over 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  crashing  through 
the  bushes,  over  logs  and  stones.  At  last  we 
pulled  Sounder  and  Moze  to  where  Don  lay 
half  stunned,  and  I  held  them  while  Frank 
turned  to  help  Jones. 

The  panting  cougar  crouched  low  on  the 
ground  with  eyes  of  purple  fire. 

“For  God’s  sake  get  a  half-hitch  on  that 
sapling!”  called  the  cowboy. 

His  quick  grasp  of  the  situation  averted  a 
tragedy.  As  the  cougar  sprang,  J ones  threw  his 
lasso  round  the  sapling.  The  cougar  missed 
him,  although  her  left  front  paw  stretched 
alarmingly  near  his  face.  She  came  to  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  thud.  A  flash  of  Jones’s 
big  hands  fastened  the  lasso,  and  Kitty  was  a 
prisoner.  While  she  fought,  rolled,  twisted, 
bounded,  writhed  with  hissing  fury,  Jones 
sat  mopping  his  face.  Her  efforts  were  futile; 
she  began  to  weaken  from  choking. 

Another  lasso  stretched  her  out  helpless 
between  two  saplings;  and  then  the  old  buffalo 
hunter  calmly  took  her  paws  in  his  powerful 
grip  and  clipped  off  her  dangerous  claws. 
Forcing  her  mouth  open  with  a  stick  and 
pressing  her  head  back  on  the  ground,  he 
strapp^  a  collar  round  her  neck  and  snapped 
a  chain  to  that.  Then,  unaided,  he  muzzled 
her  with  a  wire  round  her  jaws,  held  in 
place  by  a  little  bar  of  iron  thrust  back  of  her 
big  canines — and  Kitty  was  a  subject  of  pity. 

That  night  she  crouched  close  beside  a 
pine-tree  not  fifty  feet  from  our  camp>-fire, 
and  worked  ceaselessly  for  that  thing  which, 
to  man  and  beast  alike,  makes  life  worth 
living — freedom. 

Kitty  was  not  the  only  mountain  lion  we 
brought  alive  to  camp.  The  following  days 
were  fruitful  of  adventures  with  cougars,  and 
with  wild  horses;  of  discoveries  in  that  won¬ 
derful  isolated  section  of  the  Grand  Canon. 
And  as  I  look  back  now  on  those  days  of 
stirring  life,  of  vivid  color,  I  recall  with  keen 
pleasure  the  success  of  a  ridiculed  expe¬ 
dition  and  the  vindication  of  Buffalo  Jones. 


Berlin  and  Its  Burg'Kers 

The  Home  of  the  Night-and-Day  Appetite 

By  SAMUEL  G.  BLYTHE 

Illustrations  by  Albort  Lovering 

"IT /■£  were  on  Unter  den  Linden,  and  it  was  Unter  den  Linden  at  a  quarter  to  three,  we 
VV  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  “Come,”  found  it  jammed  with  people,  eating,  drink- 
said  my  Berlin  friend,  “we  will  go  up  here  and  ing,  and  listening  to  the  orchestra  that  was 
see  what  is  going  on.”  pumping  away  as  if  it  had  been  a  quarter  to 

We  went  up.  The  place  was  a  caf^,  judging  eleven.  I  took  a  peek  at  Friedrichstrasse 
from  the  number  of  tables.  Nobody  was  when  we  came  out.  It  was  still  filled  with  a 
there;  that  is,  nobody  but  a  lot  of  waiters  strolling  crowd,  somewhat  smaller  than  when 
standing  around.  I  scoffed  a  bit.  “Fine,  I  saw  it  first,  but  lively.  There  were  many 
lively  morgue  you’ve  broken  into,”  I  said,  caf^s  in  full  blast.  Taxicabs  and  motors 
“An  accurate  picture  of  night  life  in  Berlin,  I  were  scunying  up  and  dowm.  It  l(X)ked  like 
take  it.”  Broadway  at  half  past  eleven,  after  the  the- 

There  was  a  big  negro,  in  a  green  uniform,  atres  are  out. 
decorated  with  many  brass  buttons,  at  the  “Do  these  people  never  go  to  bed?”  I 
door.  He  heard  me.  “’Deed,  sah,”  he  re-  asked  my  Berlin  friend, 
monstrated,  in  real  darky  talk,  “you-all  is  “Apparently  not,”  he  said.  “The  parade 
too  early.  Come  in,  sah,  in  ’bout  a  hour  ’nd  keeps  up  until  all  hours  of  the  morning, 
a  half.”  Some  pl^es  do  not  open  until  twelve.” 

That  made  me  blink.  And  I  blinked  again  I  thought  of  the  boasting  we  have  been 
when  we  turned  the  comer  into  Friedrich-  doing  for  years  about  the  Great  White  Way 
strasse  and  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  as  the  last  word  in  night  life.  I  could  see 
of  a  strolling  crowd  of  Berliners  that  filled  the  Great  White  W’ay  at  half  past  three 
the  sidewalks.  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  lights  all 

“Something  uncommon  going  on,  I  sup-  out,  a  casual  condensed -milk  wagon  nun- 
pose,”  I  ventured.  bling  across  from  the  Grand  Central  Station, 

“Oh,  no,”  my  Berlin  friend  replied,  an  occasional  hansom  clattering  along,  and 
“Usual  thing.  Always  this  way.  This  street  one  or  two  all-night  lunch-rooms  open, 
doesn’t  begin  to  get  good  until  after  midnight,  “Oh,  yes,”  said  my  friend,  “there  is  one 
and  it  is  as  crowded  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  concert  hall,  I  understand,  that  doesn’t  open 
the  morning  as  it  is  now.”  until  six  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  well  patron- 

I  took  that  with  some  mental  reservations,  ized  by  the  people  who  refuse  to  turn  in  at 
but  when  we  went  back  to  that  caf^  on  five  or  so,  and  want  to  make  a  real  night  of  it.” 
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the  mark;  but  you  can  get  a  good  imitation  of  evening,  you  can  find  several  thousand,  and  so 
Berlin  in  Bremen  and  Munich  and  in  other  at  the  Terrace  Garden,  while  Kempinski’s  is 


places,  if  you  care  to  investigate. 

A  city  where  the  caffe  remain  filled  until 


an  amazing  institution. 

Wine-halls,  where  only  wines  are  served. 


Berlin  and  Its  Burghers 


And  all  these  years  we  have  been  hearing 
about  the  stolid,  phlegmatic,  philosophical 
German,  who  stodgily  smokes  a  long  pipe  and 
reads  abstruse  speculations  on  the  ultimate 
theory  of  matter  as  contrasted  with  the 
penultimate  hypothesis  of  the  inner  soul. 
Well,  we’ll  change  that.  The  German  may 
be  stolid  and  phlegmatic  and  philosophical. 
Granted.  But  the  Berliner  seems  to  have 
aspects  of  gaiety  and  pleasure-seeking  that 
put  him  somewhat  outside  of  the  diagnosis. 

They  have  been  handing  out  the  la-la-la 
Parisian  and  the  whoop-it-up  New  Yorker  to 
us  as  the  real  exemplars  of  how  to  have  what 
they  call  “fun”  after  dark.  But  the  Parisian 
vanishes  along  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  New  Yorker  fades  away  about 
the  same  time,  in  a  large  majority.  But  the 
phlegmatic,  stolid  German,  the  student  of 
philosophy,  is  just  beginning  to  get  under  way 
when  our  gay  blades  of  the  Great  White  Way 
are  yawning  and  steering  toward  the  subway. 
This  means  the  Berliner,  of  course.  What 
they  do  in  other  parts  of  Germany  is  beside 


four  o’clock  in  the  morning  cannot  be  classed 
rightly  as  a  dun,  gray,  melancholy  com¬ 
munity,  although  it  must  be  said  there  is  a 
certain  sedateness  about  much  of  the  merry¬ 
making  in  Berlin  that  gives  it  the  conventional 
Teutonic  tinge.  It  does  not  comport,  for 
example,  with  American  ideas  of  hilarity,  for 
the  whole  family  to  go  to  a  beer-hall  and  sit 
four  hours  at  a  table,  solemnly  drinking  beer. 
Still,  as  it  is  the  German  way,  and  they  know 
what  they  want  to  do,  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  found  sitting  there  until  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  helps  a  good  deal  in 
holding  up  the  contention. 

Berlin  is  organized  for  eating  and  drinking, 
and  so  are  the  Berliners  organized  for  it 
Scattered  all  over  the  city  are  enormous  places 
where  food  is  served.  The  Berliners,  ap¬ 
parently,  like  to  eat  and  drink  in  company, 
if  not  in  communion,  with  vast  numbers  of 
their  fellows.  One  of  the  boasts  of  Berlin 
is  the  Rheingold,  a  huge  place  recently  com¬ 
pleted,  where  four  thousand  people  can  be 
fed  at  one  time.  At  the  Zoo,  on  a  pleasant 
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and  beer-halls,  which  deal  in  beer  alone,  are 
everywhere,  some  of  them  most  respectable 
and  some  of  them  not  so  impeccable.  It  is 
the  rule  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  take  your 
mother  or  your  wife  or  your  sister  to  a  beer- 
hall  or  a  wine-hall  that  is  frequented  by 
the  officers  of  the  army.  They  go  only  to 
the  proper  ones — publicly.  The  etiquette  of 
these  places  is  most  formal.  If  the  hall  is 
crowded  and  tables  are  scarce,  before  you  sit 
down  you  draw  your  heels  together  and  make 
a  military  bow  to  everybody  sitting  at  the 
table  you  select.  Then,  also,  you  raise  your 
glass  or  stein  to  those  at  the  table  when  your 
refreshment  is  served.  On  leaving,  you  bow 
all  around  again.  Or  the  other  people  at  the 
table  bow,  if  they  leave  before  you  do.  The 
American  way  of  asking  the  others  at  the 
table  for  permission  to  sit  down  is  not 
ceremonious  enough  for  the  Germans,  who 
are  the  most  formally  polite  people  in  the 
world. 

There  are  places  in  Berlin  where  food  is  as 
expensive  as  it  is  anywhere  else,  but,  ordi¬ 
narily,  the  food  at  the  restaurants  is  very 
cheap.  The  secret  of  this  is  that  the  restau¬ 
rants  make  their  profit  on  the  wine  and  beer. 
If  you  ask  a  German  waiter  for  water,  he  looks 
at  you  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way  and  wonders 
what  you  mean.  Water,  from  a  German  res¬ 
taurant  viewpoint,  is  good  merely  to  sail  boats 
on  and  for  other  utilitarian  purposes.  The 
idea  of  drinking  it  with  a  meal  is  absurd, 
unless,  indeed,  you  want  bottled  water,  which 
is  another  thing,  and  brings  revenue  to  the 
house.  The  big  bi^r-halls  specialize  on  their 
beers.  If  you  want  beer  of  a  certain  brew 
you  go  to  one  place,  and  if  you  fancy  another 
kind  you  go  to  the  house  that  sells  that  brew. 
Looking  at  the  matter  casually,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  more  Berliners  drink  wine  and  coffee 
than  drink  beer,  altHough  the  popular  idea  is 
that  Germans  drink  more  beer  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Furthermore,  the  German  is  always  pic¬ 
tured  as  smoking  a  long  and  ornate  pipe. 
Perhaps  he  does  smoke  such  a  pipe  out  in  the 
country,  but  Berliners  all  smoke  cigars.  There 
ar€*dozens  of  big  cigar  stores.  Havana  cigars 
cost  about  half  as  much  in  Berlin  as  they  do 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  better,  but 
it  requires  long  and  patient  practise  to  like  a 
German  cigar.  It  is  entirely  an  acquired 
taste.  If  you  walk  on  the  street  in  the  wake  of 
a  workman  smoking  one  of  the  few-pfennig 
brands,  you  discover  smells  you  had  never 
dreamed  could  be  harbored  in  rolled  tobacco. 


Every  Berliner  of  any  social  pretensions 
gives  a  big  dinner  each  year.  It  is  a  regular 
ptart  of  the  expense  of  living  and  is  counted 
in  the  year’s  outlay.  These  are  tremendous 
affairs,  with  ten  rich  and  heavy  courses,  or 
more,  vast  quantities  of  wine — most  appalling, 
considered  from  a  digestive  viewpoint.  All  the 
friends  are  invited,  and  the  host  pays  all  his 
social  debts  by  this  elaborate  spread.  They 
eat  until  they  are  black  in  the  face,  drink  im¬ 
mensely,  offer  toasts  and  healths  with  great 
punctiliousness.  After  this  dinner  has  been 
given,  the  host  has  no  further  social  ob¬ 
ligations  until  it  is  time  for  him  to  give  an¬ 
other  dinner.  Meantime,  he  is  summoned 
to  the  functions  of  his  friends,  where  the 
same  program  is  repeated.  There  is  more 
food  serv^  at  a  feast  of  this  kind  than  an 
American  host  would  ser\’e  in  five  dinners  for 
a  similar  number  of  people  each  time.  It  is 
heavy,  solid  German  food,  too,  with  nothing 
light  and  dainty  about  it — rich  and  sut^ 
stantial. 

Your  German  does  not  care  for  fancy  food. 
He  wants  “grub.”  Elating  to  him  is  a  sacred 
ceremony,  not  to  be  trifled  with  nor  slighted. 
A\Tien  he  eats,  he  wants  to  eat,  to  masticate, 
to  get  a  realizing  sense  that  he  is  communing 
with  something  that  has  substance  in  it. 
There  was  that  occasion  when  Frederick  W. 
Cauldwell,  the  American  Vice-Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Berlin,  decided  to  give  a  reception 
to  his  friends.  He  went  to  his  landlady  and 
discussed  the  refreshments  with  her.  They 
decided  on  sandwiches  and  some  trifles  of  that 
character.  In  giving  his  partinr  instructions, 
Cauldwell  said:  “Be  sure  to  cut  the  crusts  off 
the  bread  when  you  make  the  sandwiches.” 

There  was  consternation  at  this.  The  land¬ 
lady  held  a  consultation  with  the  servants. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  brought  into  it. 
The  point  was  debated  for  half  an  hour.  Cut 
the  crusts  off  the  bread?  Preposterous!  Af¬ 
ter  the  situation  had  been  canvassed  in  all 
its  details,  and  the  judgment  of  everybody  in 
the  house  had  been  passim  on  the  proposition, 
the  landlady  went  to  Cauldwell. 

“Is  it  so,”  she  asked,  “that  we  are  to  cut 
the  crusts  the  bread  off  when  the  sandwiches 
we  are  making?” 

“Certainly,”  Cauldwell  replied. 

“Ah,”  she  said,  a  great  light  breaking  over 
her,  “I  comprehend  at  last.  Your  friends 
have  no  teeth.” 

The  Kaiser  knows  the  fatal  effects  of  these 
great  German  feasts.  He  knows  the  reason 
so  many  of  his  countrymen  get  paunchy  is 
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that  the3r  sit  too  long  at  table  after  the  din-  attention.  It  was  a  function.  He  opened  the 
ner  is  over.  Whenever  he  gives  or  goes  to  box  door  grandly  and  bowed  the  party  in. 
a  dinner,  he  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  “Surely,”  thought  the  financier  of  the  party, 
and  walks  about.  Everybody  else  has  to  get  “this  is  one  of  the  Important  Sounds  of  this 
up  and  stand  around  as  long  as  the  Kaiser  is  gala  performance,  and  he  must  be  recom- 


IT  KEUUIRES  LO.NG  AND  PATIENT  PRACTISE  TO  LIKE  A  GERMAN  CIGAR. 


standing.  He  keeps  them  on  their  feet  for 
an  hour.  That  is  one  way  the  Kaiser  holds 
his  waist  line  in  check,  for  he  eats  as  hearti¬ 
ly  as  any  of  his  subjects,  and  likes  to  do  it 
Still,  not  all  Germans,  and  especially  not 
all  Berliners,  have  this  fear  of  paunchiness. 
One  massive  official  was  talking  about  his 
size.  “Why  not  reduce?”  he  was  asked. 

“Reduce!  ”  he  screamed,  patting  his  paunch 
affectionately.  “Why  should  I?  Look  what 
it  cost  me  to  get  it!” 

Berlin  is  the  city  of  the  small  tip,  but,  like¬ 
wise,  the  city  of  the  numerous  tip.  It  is 
amazing  to  observe  the  grateful  thanks  that 
follow  the  princely  bestowal  of  ten  pfennigs, 
or  about  two  and  one-half  cents.  Still,  there 
need  be  no  obsession  that  tips  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive  enough,  in  the  total,  for  the  Berliners 
have  evolved  a  gradation  of  service  that  makes 
the  outfiow  of  ten-pfennig  pieces  rapid  and 
continuous.  You  are  waited  upon  all  right, 
but  it  takes  a  platoon  of  servants  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  wanted. 

There  was  a  gala  performance  at  the  opera- 
house,  and  a  party  of  Americans  secured  a 
box.  After  running  the  gauntlet  in  the  lobby 
and  elsewhere,  they  came  to  their  box  and 
were  met  by  a  gorgeous  citizen  covered  with 
gold  lace,  looking  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 

Ersonal  attendants  of  the  Kaiser.  This 
ughty  and  bullioned  person  led  the  party  to 
the  box.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  bit  of 


pensed  for  his  trouble.”  So  five  marics  were 
bestowed  on  him.  Then,  in  a  few  minutes, 
it  was  discovered  there  were  half  a  dozen 
other  attendants  in  line  for  fees.  The  man 
who  appeared  to  own  the  opera-house  had 
nothing  to  do  but  open  the  door  of  the  box. 
There  were  other  chaps,  equally  gorgeous,  to 
place  the  chairs,  bring  programs,  and  do  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  couldn’t  move  with¬ 
out  stumbling  over  somebody  in  gold  lace  who 
wanted  a  few  pfennigs  in  his  palm.  Every¬ 
body  wants  a  tip.  It  is  even  the  proper 
thing  to  give  one  to  the  conductor  on  the 
street  car  when  he  takes  up  your  fare. 

Berlin  is  a  clean  Chicago,  minus  the  sky¬ 
scrapers,  so  far  as  business  goes.  It  is  a  big, 
bustling,  intensely  commercial  city,  where 
everyb^y  works.  The  Chicago  idea  is  ham¬ 
mered  into  )mu  when  you  come  in  on  the  train, 
for  there  are  miles  of  suburbs  filled  with  fac¬ 
tories  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  newly-built, 
and  in  the  city  the  big  stores  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  places  fairly  whiz  with  business.  That  is 
as  far  as  the  comparison  goes,  either  with 
Chicago  or  with  any  other  American  city,  for 
Berlin  is  governed  so  strictly,  so  minutely,  in 
every  detail,  that  the  haphazard  municipali¬ 
ties  of  this  coimtry  seem  unorganized  beside  it. 

The  Beriiners,  and  the  rest  of  the  Germans, 
are  the  most  governed  people  on  earth.  They 
like  it  and  howl  for  more.  They  have  re¬ 
strictions  of  all  kinds  placed  on  the  order  of 
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The  firemen  are  carefully  selected.  They  boy  fell  off  the  platform  to  the  track,  and  was 
have  fire-fighting  methods  that  might  well  be  struck  by  an  apfxoaching  train  and  killed, 
studied  by  the  firemen  in  American  cities.  Did  the  father  get  damages  from  the  rail- 
I  saw  a  fire  in  an  apartment  house.  It  was  road?  He  did  not.  Instead,  he  was  sued  by 
on  the  third  fioor.  The  firemen  came,  took  the  authorities  for  obstructing  traffic  through 
out  some  tarpauKns,  spread  them  carefully  the  person  his  son. 

(Ml  the  stairs  up  to  that  floor,  went  into  the  Everybody  who  lives  in  Berlin  is  a  number, 
apartment,  shut  the  doors,  and  put  out  the  is  in  a  book,  carefully  recorded  and  described, 
fire,  confining  it  to  two  rooms.  They  did  not  The  police  keep  the  closest  watch  over  ccwn- 
come  whooping  down  the  street,  turn  the  hose  ings  and  gcnngs.  Your  landlord  must  report 
in  at  the  top  windows,  and  drown  everything  you  within  six  days  after  your  arrival,  if  you 
and  everybody  in  the  place;  nor  did  they  are  a  stranger.  Then  the  police  will  look  )rou 
smash  in  any  do<M^  (W  windows  with  axes,  nor  over.  Generally,  you  are  not  conscious  of 
ruin  any  furniture.  police  inspection,  but  you  are  getting  it  just 

Berlin  streets  are  miraculouslyclean.  If  you  the  same.  If  you  want  to  know  where  any 
light  a  cigar  while  walking  out  of  d(x>rs,  you  Berliner  fives,  the  police  will  tell  you  for  a  fee 
instinctively  look  for  a  place  to  pmt  the  stub  of  of  twenty-five  pfennigs  (about  seven  cents), 
the  match  instead  of  throwing  it  on  the  pave-  They  know  where  you  are  and  you  cannot 
ment.  If  you  see  no  place,  the  chances  are  move  about  fast  enough  to  prevent  their 
you  will  (Hit  the  burned  match  in  your  pocket,  knowing,  either.  Americans  living  in  Berlin 
It  seems  so  against  the  rules  to  do  anything  say  they  are  not  bothered  by  this  espionage, 
to  muss  up  those  streets.  There  are  no  glar-  but  they  understand  they  are  subject  to  it. 
ing  electric  signs  and  no  bill-boards.  At  Every  Berliner  does  exactly  what  he  is 
various  places  in  the  city,  round  slieet-iron  expected  to  do,  and  you  must  do  the  same, 
stands  are  placed.  If  you  have  any  bill-post-  As  an  e.xample  of  how  well  trained  they  are: 
ing  to  do,  you  must  post  your  bills  on  these  they  are  not  obliged  to  have  guards  on  the 
stands.  Moreover,  the  bills  must  be  of  a  underground  trains  in  Berlin.  The  Berlin 
certain  size.  The  sixteen-sheet  stand  is  un-  folks  know  they  are  e.xpected  to  shut  the 
known.  A  modest  two-sheet  is  about  the  doors,  and  they  shut  them.  If  you  observe 
Emit.  their  regulations  you  are  not  disturbed,  but 

If  a  cab  kmKks  you  down  in  the  street,  you  if  you  violate  one  of  them  you  instantly  get 
are  arrested  fcM*  obstructing  the  traffic.  Your  into  more  kinds  erf  trouble  than  you  had 
place  is  on  the  sidewalk.  They  tell  a  story  of  imagined  could  exist.  All  you  are  expected 
the  extreme  to  which  this  policy  is  followed,  to  do  is  to  walk  a  chalk-line,  and  )rou  can  be 
A  man  and  his  small  son  were  waiting  at  an  happy,  if  the  regulations  allow  the  kind  of 
underground  railroad  station  for  a  train.  The  happiness  that  agrees  with  you.  If  not,  be 


IF  A  CAB  KNOCKS  YOU  DOWN.  YOU  ARE  ARRESTED  FOR  OBSTRUCTING  THE  TRAFFIC. 
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gloomy.  It  is  much  more  comfortable  than 
to  insist  on  your  type  of  happiness,  for  there 
is  no  greater  example  of  wasted  effort  than 
an  argument  with  a  German  official.  At  that, 
they  do  things  so  much  better  than  we  do,  in 
many  ways,  that  some  of  our  methods  seem 
painfully  crude.  There  is  the  question  of  ac¬ 
companying  your  friends  to  the  trains  when 
they  are  going  away.  We  fuss  around,  try  to 
get  past  the  gatemen  by  all  sorts  of  subter¬ 
fuges.  In  Berlin,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany, 
this  bother  is  never  met.  If  you  want  to  go 
out  to  the  train  you  pay  ten  pfennigs  for  a 
slip  of  paper  that  allows  you  to  pass  the  gate, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

In  dealing  with  undesirable  classes,  the  Ber¬ 
liners  have  little  ways  of  their  own  that  might 
be  emulated.  Suppose  some  enterprising  citi¬ 
zen  tries  to  be  a  burglar.  He  won’t  try,  if 
he  is  wise,  but  suppose  he  does.  He  is  caught 
and  taken  to  the  police  station.  They  are  none 
too  gentle  in  taking  him  there,  either.  After  he 
arrives  he  is  asked  his  name.  “Otto  Schmidt,” 
he  says.  They  take  out  the  book  and  look  for 
Otto  Schmidt.  If  there  is  nothing  against 
him,  he  gets  his  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be. 
But  suppmse  the  culprit  gives  the  name  of 
Otto  Shmidt  and  the  book  sa}rs  he  re¬ 
sembles  mightily  Hans  Muller,  who  has 
been  arrest^  several  times.  They  fall  on 
Otto  and  make  it  convenient  for  him  to 
confess  that,  in  reality,  he  is  Hans  Muller. 
They  pull  Hans’s  record  on  him.  He  is 
an  undesirable  citizen  to  a  certainty.  The 
judge  tells  him  so.  He  is  shown  what  an 
enormous  criminal  he  is.  Then  the  judge 
says:  “Now,  because  you  are  so  depraved  and 
so  felonious,  I  intend  to  sentence  you  to  life 
imprisonment.  You  cannot  be  allowed  at 
large  in  this  community.  Go  home,  settle 
your  affairs,  and  return  in  three  da>’s,  when  I 
will  gladly  send  you  to  prison  for  life.” 

Hans  goes,  but  does  he  come  back?  What 
do  you  think  about  it?  He  slopes  across  the 
border,  while  the  police  are  conveniently 
blind,  and  he  never  comes  back.  Thus  the 
frugal  and  thrifty  government  is  saved  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  supporting  him  in  prison. 

Drunkenness  is  frowned  upon.  A  con¬ 
firmed  drunkard  may  even  get  a  life  sen¬ 
tence.  If  a  man  is  found  drunk  in  the 
streets,  or  if  his  neighbors  complain  that  he 
is  a  drunkard,  he  is  dealt  with  gently  the  first 
time.  They  send  him  to  the  sewage  farm  for 
a  short  term — say,  for  three  months,  with  a 
warning.  Then,  when  he  comes  out,  if  he 
gets  drunk  again  he  is  sent  back  to  the  farm 


for  six  months,  with  a  stiffer  warning.  He 
gets  out,  repeats  his  offense,  is  sentenc^  for  a 
year  or  two  years,  and  next  time  he  gets  an 
indeterminate  sentence  that  will  keep  him 
on  the  farm  until  the  authorities  are  ready 
to  let  him  go,  which  may  be  never.  All  this 
makes  for  temperance.  There  is  much  drink¬ 
ing  in  Berlin.  Neariy  everybody  drinks.  But 
there  is  mighty  little  drunkenness.  That  is  a 
dangerous  amusement. 

When  a  German  makes  a  mistake,  there  is 
no  living  it  down.  Therefore,  the  Germani 
of  the  mass  never  does  anything  on  his  own 
initiative.  He  is  afraid.  It  might  be  wrong. 
He  lives  by  a  strict  scale,  exists  by  quarter 
inches,  publicly  and  formally.  In  his  mind, 
he  is  reckless  and  revolutionary.  He  talks 
— in  a  safe  place — and  writes-^or  safe  me¬ 
diums,  but  he  rarely  acts.  If  he  does  act, 
the  police  turn  out  and  club  him  to  a  pulp,  or 
the  soldiers  awe  him  to  sullen  silence.  He 
lives  wit^J  the  boot  heel  of  authority  on  his 
neck. 

The  life  of  the  average  Berliner  is  ordered 
on  the  pfennig  scale.  His  economic  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  conducive  to  much  luxury.  He 
gets  small  wages  and  lives  in  a  small  way. 
There  is  not  much  poverty  obser\’able  in 
Beriin,  nor  any  great  ostentation  of  wealth, 
although  there  are  some  very  rich  men.  The 
Berliner  who  has  money  is  a  liberal  in¬ 
vestor.  He  buys  into  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  of  all  kinds,  which  is  the  great  reason 
for  the  expansion  of  manufacturing  in  the 
Empire. 

But  back  of  whatever  prosperity  or  misery 
there  may  be,  back  of  every  detail  of  life,  is 
the  shadow  of  the  uniform.  The  uniform  is 
the  fetish,  and  must  be  respected.  Every 
German  is  happy  when  he  gets  a  uniform  on, 
if  it  is  only  the  green  coat  of  a  shooting  society. 
Obey  your  superiors,  is  the  German  watch¬ 
word.  The  army  is  constantly  on  view.  The 
Kaiser  is  the  sublimation  of  authority  and 
everything  else,  which  is  a  fact  constantly 
ground  into  the  German.  They  begin  with 
the  children.  Two  American  toddlers  from  a 
Berlin  kindergarten  came  home  one  after¬ 
noon  singing  a  new  song  they  had  been  taught 
that  day.  The  American  father  listened  and 
translated.  The  first  line  was,  freely:  “The 
Kaiser  is  a  beautiful  man!” 

For  the  most  part,  the  German  seems  to  like 
all  this  subjection  to  authority.  At  any  rate, 
he  can  see  no  good  in  anybody  who  is  not  Ger¬ 
man.  His  theory  of  government,  his  method 
of  life,  his  habits,  customs,  and  surroundings 
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are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  race.  His  art,  music,  literature,  and 
philosophy  are  best.  He  considers  his  pla)rs 
the  finest  examples  of  dramatic  writing.  He 
wonders  mightily  that  England  should  have 
produced  Shakespeare,  but,  inasmuch  as 
England  did  produce  him,  the  Germans  have 
adopted  him,  with  the  broad  statement  that 
they  are  the  only  people  who  really  under¬ 
stand  him. 

The  politics  of  Germany,  which  centers  at 
Berlin,  is  so  complicated  no  outsider  can 
understand  it  without  weeks  of  study.  The 
underlying  sentiment  of  the  people  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Socialist  Democrat  party,  which 
is  composed  of  three  millions  of  voters  and 
governed  absolutely  by  a  few  men.  To  off- 


is  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  is  widely  read  and 
has  much  influence.  It  maintains  libraries 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  shows  more 
enterprise  than  all  the  rest  of  the  newspapers 
combined.  The  newspaper  men  of  Berlin  say 
the  Lokal  Anzeiger  is  edited  by  a  barber,  and 
tell  this  story  to  bear  out  the  statement:  The 
proprietor,  years  ago,  had  a  small  paper.  He 
was  accustomed  to  go  across  the  street  to  be 
shaved  each  morning  by  a  favorite  barber. 
The  editor  talked  to  the  barber  about  his 
pap>er,  asking  him  each  day  what  he  thought 
of  the  edition,  how  it  met  the  views  of  the 
patrons  of  the  barber-shop,  and  how  it  could 
be  improved.  The  barber  was  free  with 
criticisms  and  advice.  He  offered  many 
suggestions.  The  editor  put  some  of  these 


THE  ARMY  IS  CONSTANTLY  ON  VIEW. 


set  this,  the  Government  has  experimented 
and  is  experimenting  with  a  sort  of  mon¬ 
archical  socialism.  Certain  sections  of  the 
people  flare  up  at  times,  but  they  do  not  get 
anywhere,  for  they  are  promptly  clubbed  back 
where  they  belong.  There  are  newsp)apers  for 
every  shade  of  political  opinion,  edited  up  to 
the  exact  danger  point  and  stopping  there. 
Lese-majesU  is  a  very  vital  offense,  and  the 
editors  are  skilful  in  avoiding  it,  while  doing 
what  they  can  to  take  a  few  cracks  at  the 
Kaiser.  There  are  many  illustrated  papers, 
some  of  them  comic  and  some  of  them  polit¬ 
ical  and  most  of  them  effective,  although  a 
good  deal  of  both  politics  and  fun  is  hard  for 
the  American  mind  to  assimilate. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  newspapers 


suggestions  into  force  and  found  the  barber 
understood  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  paper  was  appealing. 

The  paper  prospered.  One  day  the  editor 
walked  into  the  barber-shop,  looked  aroimd, 
and  said:  “How  much  do  you  want  for  this 
shop?”  “Fifteen  thousand  marks,”  the 
barber  replied.  “  I’ll  take  it,”  said  the  editor, 
and  he  bought  the  shop  and  closed  it.  Then 
he  told  the  barber  he  wanted  him  to  come 
across  to  the  paper  and  take  the  place  of 
general  manager,  at  a  satisfactory  salary. 
The  barber  went  across.  Every  morning  he 
shaves  the  proprietor,  as  he  has  done  for 
years,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  he  spends  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  paper.  Next  to 
the  proprietor,  he  is  supreme.  But  he  keeps 
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his  razors  sharp  and  he  gives  the  pruprietoi; 
a  good,  easy  shave. 

Berlin  men,  who  are  usually  erect  and 
soldieriy,  because  of  their  army  service,  have 
three  methods  of  adding  to  their  none-too- 
pulchritudinous  facial  charms.  All  are  in 
great  vogue.  One  is  the  scar  embdlishment, 
acquired  in  the 
dueling  days  at 
the  universities. 

The  more  criss¬ 
crosses  there  are 
on  a  German’s 
face,  the  greater 
satisfaction  he 
takes  when  he 
looks  in  the  ^ass. 

When  they  fight 
their  duels  they 
are  so  swathed 
in  bandages  that 
little  harm  can 
come  to  them,  but 
they  usually  get 
a  few  shallow 
slashes.  These 
slashes,  I  am  told, 
are  cultivated 
carefully,  and 
elaborated  by 
rubbing  salt  into 
them  until  the 
required  pictorial 
effect  is  produced. 

You’d  think,  to  see  some  of  the  men  you 
meet  over  there,  that  somebody  had  held 
them  down  while  other  bloodthirsty  ruffians 
had  hacked  their  countenances  with  meat 
cleavers.  I  am  assured  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  cut  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  deep  can  be 
elaborated  into  a  forbidding  scar  by  the 
judicious  use  of  salt. 

In  the  matter  of  hair,  the  Berliners  have 
their  own  rigid  ideas.  The  jmung  men  dote 
on  the  tum^-up  nlustache  that  has  reached 
its  highest  stage  of  cultivation,  its  very  fiower, 
on  the  face  of  the  Emperor.  They  train 
their  mustaches  until  the  ends  point  ag¬ 
gressively  upward.  Then  they  cut  off  all  the 
hair  on  their  heads.  They  trim  it  down  to 
the  scalp.  The  combination  of  half  a  dozen 
red  scars  on  cheeks  and  forehead,  the  tumed- 
up  mustache,  and  the  close-cropped  head  is 
the  acme  of  personal  beauty,  apparently,  in 
the  minds  of  many  Berliners. 

The  Kaiser,  who,  as  the  children  in  the 
schools  sing,  is  a  beautiful  man,  owns  fifty- 


three  palaces,  or  hunting-seats,  or  houses,  or 
whatever  they  may  all  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  is  thus  reasonably  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  places  for  his  royal  residence.  He 
travels  about  his  country  a  good  bit,  but 
Berlin  sees  much  of  him,  for  the  official  palace 
is  there.  He  has  the  thrift  of  his  race.  It 
costs  fifty  pfen¬ 
nigs  to  visit  the 
state  apartment 
in  the  palace,  and 
he  is  never  under 
any  expanse  for 
keeping  the 
waxed  floors  at  a 
high  p>olish.  Ev¬ 
ery  parson  who 
makes  the  trip 
through  the gaudy 
saloons  must  wear 
enormous  felt 
slippars  over  his 
shoes.  The  scuf¬ 
fling  over  the 
floors  of  the  par- 
ties  that  go 
through  every  half 
hour  keeps  them 
shining. 

Emparor  Wil¬ 
liam  is  the  busi- 
e  s  t  man  in 
Germany.  Tem¬ 
peramentally,  I 
take  it.  President  Roosevelt  resembles  him 
much,  but  the  Kaiser  is  the  more  versatile  of 
the  two.  If  there  is  anything  going  on  in 
the  Empire  that  the  Kaiser  does  not  find  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  hack  at,  it  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  who  watch  him  closely. 
He  revises  all  public  findings,  suparvises  ^ 
architecture,  lectures  everybody,  and  is  a 
general  all-round  Little  Father,  in  every, 
sense  of  the  term. 

When  they  want  to  illustrate  his  ceaseless 
activity  as  well  as  his  resistless  power,  they 
tell  the  story  of  the  star  above  the  cross  on 
the  spire  of  the  Emparor  William  Memorial 
Church.  This  is  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to 
me:  Of  course,  the  Kaiser  in^sted  on  revising 
the  p)lans  of  the  church.  That  is  one  of  his 
fondest  prerogatives — revising  everything  and 
espacially  plans.  The  architect  brought  the 
plans  to  him,  and  the  Kaiser  scratched  out 
what  he  didn’t  like  and  made  such  additions 
as  he  fancied  before  he  gave  them  the  im- 
parial  O.  K.  The  church  was  built.  There 
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was  to  be  a  big,  gilt  cross  on  the  spire,  and  it 
appeared  in  its  proper  place.  But,  much  to 
the  general  astonishment,  when  the  cross  was 
put  up  a  large,  many-pointed  gold  star  was 
raised  above  it,  on  a  heavy  rod.  The  Ber¬ 
liners  could  not  understand  the  star.  They 
inquired.  The  architect  said  the  Kaiser  had 
added  the  star  to  the  plans. 

The  plans  were  examined.  Then  it  was 
found  that,  in  revising  them,  the  Kaiser  had 
let  fall  a  drop  of  ink  from  his  pen,  which  hit 
the  paper  just  above  the  cross.  The  architect 
studied  a  long  time  over  this  blot  of  ink.  His 
Teutonic  mind  grappled  with  the  problem  for 
weeks.  There  was  no  appeal.  There  could 
be  no  inquiries.  He  finally  decided  the  blot 
of  ink  signified  a  star  above  the  cross,  and  he 
put  the  star  there,  making  it  to  correspond, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  outlines  of  the 
blot.  The  star  is  still  there. 


automobiles,  and  whiz  through  Berlin  as  fast 
as  they  like  to  go. 

The  people  are  respectful,  but  do  not  strain 
themselves  in  cheering  when  the  Kaiser  goes 
by.  When  they  do  cheer,  they  are  rather  per¬ 
functory  about  it.  On  many  Jiftemoons,  when 
he  is  in  Berlin,  he  rides  up  Unter  den  Linden, 
to  the  Tiergarten,  which  is  one  of  his  favorite 
recreation  places.  The  cavalcade  is  not  a 
large  one,  usually.  There  are  some  gentle- 
men-in-waiting  and  a  few  officers  with  him. 
They  gallop  by,  and  the  people  look  at  them 
in  aw^  silence,  for  the  most  part.  When  one 
of  the  big  white  automobiles  stops  in  front  of 
a  store  or  a  palace,  there  is  usually  a  small 
crowd  waiting  to  see  who  will  come  out.  The 
crown  prince  is  popular  and  gets  some  ap¬ 
plause.  They  seem  afraid  of  the  Kaiser, 
which,  probably,  is  what  he  wants  them  to  be. 

Though  the  city  is  full  of  statues  of  for- 


■DER  KAISER  KOMMTl” 


Emperor  William  has  a  flock  of  big  white 
automobiles.  Speed  regulations  do  not  apply 
to  them.  They  go  scooting  through  the 
streets  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  with  a  small 
imperial  flag  flying  from  the  comer  of  one  of 
the  seats  in  front  and  a  trumpeter  sitting  be¬ 
side  the  chauffeur  to  blow  a  warning.  When¬ 
ever  the  Kaiser  comes  along  in  his  machine, 
everybody  gets  as  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
road  as  possible.  The  crown  prince  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  also  use 


mer  emperors,  great  soldiers, 
and  similar  factors  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country,  the  most 
interesting  display  is  on  the 
Avenue  of  Victory,  through 
the  Tiergarten  from  the  Ko- 
nigs-Platz  to  the  Kemper-Platz.  It  was  on 
this  avenue  the  Kaiser  decided  to  exhibit  to 
all  the  world  the  real  ancestors  of  himself,  the 
founders  of  his  house,  and  the  gentlemen 
through  whom  he  obtained  his  divine  right  to 
rule.  He  set  up  thirty-two  statues  of  Prussian 
rulers,  beginning  with  Margrave  Albert  the 
Bear  and  ending  with  Emperor  William  the 
First.  He  directed  every  detail  of  sculpture, 
of  arrangement,  and  design.  The  thirty-two 
statues  stand  sixteen  on  a  side,  along  the 
avenue  in  front  of  marble  hemicycles,  and 
they  look  like  a  lot  of  ancient  gentlemen  who 
were  petrified  when  posing  for  photographs  in 
a  tin-type  gallery.  They  are  all  of  the  same 
height,  the  same  width,  the  same  expression, 
and  the  same  general  configuration,  except 
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that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  show  the 
costumes  of  their  times.  The  Kaiser  may  be 
said  to  be  a  mathematical  artist.  His  statues 
are  chiseled  to  a  scale.  His  art  is  the  art  of 
the  square  and  levd.  No  margrave,  dector, 
king,  or  emperor  in  the  lot  fa  superior  to  any 
other. 

Margrave  Albert  the  Bear  died  in  1170. 
Naturally,  there  were  no  photographs  of 
Albert,  and  he  looks  in  the  statue,  as  the 
Kaiser  thought  he  should  look,  very  much  like 
a  margrave.  The  Kaiser  was  be^t  with  the 
same  diflBculty,  as  regards  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  fifteen 
statues  on  the  west  side  of  the  avenue.  He 
himself  made  faces  for  this  first  sixteen  of 
his  illustrious  ancestors,  and  it  must  be  said 
he  supplied  them  with  very  stem,  rock- 
ribbed,  and  imperial  countenances.  They 
have  high  brows,  variously  assorted  whiskers, 
and  noble  aspects,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  ask, 
even  of  a  Kaiser,  to  supply  sixteen  faces  that 
shall  be  all  different  and  all  imperial.  Some 
of  them  are  hauntingly  reminiscent  of  others. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  avenue,  the 
statues  are  supposed  to  be  portraits.  In  strict 
justice  to  the  Kaiser,  it  must  be  set  down  here 
that  the  row  with  real  faces  portra)red  in 
marble  do  not  hold  a  candle  to  the  sixteen  for 
whom  the  Kaiser  supplied  the  faces.  They 
are  not  so  good-looUng,  which  shows  that 
when  it  comes  to  putting  a  royal  countenance 
on  a  ro)al  person,  the  Kaiser  has  something 
on  old  Dame  Nature. 

The  trees  along  the  avenue  are  in  strict 
accord  with  the  mathematical  precision  of  the 
art  of  the  ancestors.  They  grow  by  rule, 
apparently.  Every  leaf  is  in  its  proper  place. 
Every  branch  is  trimmed  to  the  right  angle. 


Every  trunk  is  mathematicaUy  correct  and 
proper.  The  Kaiser  attended  to  that.  You 
could  do  a  problem  in  geometry  with  any  one 
of  those  trees,  and  the  branches  would  furnish 
all  the  angles  required. 

Berlin  fa  an  interesting  city,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  monotony  of  architecture  and  the  dead 
level  of  its  situation.  Like  the  trees  that 
shade  the  Kaiser’s  ancestors,  it  fa  a  right- 
angled  city,  but  there  are  pretty  little  parks 
here  and  there,  and  the  Tie^garten  fa  a  b^uti- 
ful  place.  The  houses  of  the  richer  classes 
are  handsome  and  kept  gay  with  flowers  in 
the  summer  time,  and  in  the  business  portions 
of  the  city  there  fa  much  animation,  much 
activity,  and  the  look  and  feel  of  a  place 
where  they  are  doing  things.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  magnificent.  The  palaces,  churches, 
stores,  galleries,  and  public  buildings  are  in 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  town. 
The  people  have  good  music,  good  art,  fine 
theatres,  big  public  gardens,  museums,  ex¬ 
cellent  school^  and  clean  streets. 

Still,  they  are  essentially  a  solemn  people. 
Notwithstanding  their  music,  their  caf^ 
their  late  hours,  their  social  functions,  and  the 
rest,  they  take  their  pleasures  seriously  and 
fonnally,  and  do  their  work  in  the  same  way. 
They  have  an  overplus  of  government.  Each 
man  lives  his  life  accor^ng  to  plans  and 
specifications  furnished  by  his  superiors.  He 
does  what  he  is  expected  to  do  and  rarely  does 
what  he  fa  not  expected  to  do.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected,  first  of  all,  to  keep  Berlin  clean  and 
orderly  and  to  invest  his  savings  in  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  He  does  all  that  method¬ 
ically,  and  constantly,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  great,  busy,  industrious  city;  that  is 
the  “  why  ”  of  Berlin. 
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A  Realistic  Account  of  Occult  Phenomena 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Phenomena  even  more  amazing  than  those  set  forth  in  the  first 
two  demonstrations  are  described  in  this  instalment  of  Mr.  Garland's  experiments.  The  tests 
grow  more  and  more  severe.  Authorities  of  such  world-wide  renown  as  Lombroso  and  Flam- 
morion  are  quoted.  The  cumulative  evidence  begins  to  shake  the  scepticism  of  even  the  most 
severely  sceptical  of  Mr,  Garland's  associate  investigators.  Yet,  as  before,  the  events  are 
plainly  reported,  without  argument,  leaving  conclusions  to  the  reader. 


A  UTHOR' S  Note. — The  following  articles  are  drawn  from  records 
of  my  cutual  personal  experiments,  and  in  all  essentials  they  are  as  true  as 
the  reports  that  I  made  to  the  American  Psychical  Society.  For  literary 
purposes  I  hare  thrown  them  into  a  series  of  conversations,  and  for  other, 
more  obvious  reasons  I  have  concealed  names  and  places;  but  no  important 
phenomena  have  been  consciously  distorted.  Without  allegiance  to  any 
theory,  I  have  followed  wlure  the  evidence  led. 


IF  there  is  anything  at  all  in  occult  manifes¬ 
tations,  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  the 
psychic  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
combination.  It  was  in  view  of  this  fact  that 
I  approached  this  sitting  at  Miller’s  house 
with  some  fear  that  it  might  end  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  him  and  be  a  source  of  chagrin  to 
Mrs.  Smiley  herself.  The  house  was  strange, 
his  attitude  intensely  critical,  and  she  was 
very  anxious  to  succe^.  It  would  be  remark¬ 
able,  indeed,  if  under  these  conditions  she 
were  able  to  meet  us  half-way.  As  we  walked 
up  the  street  together,  I  did  my  best  to  re¬ 
assure  her. 

“You  may  trust  me  fully,  Mrs.  Smiley,”  I 
said,  “and  Miller,  though  an  inexorable 
scientist,  is  a  gentleman.  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
insist  on  any  experiment  that  will  injure 
your  health  or  give  you  needless  pain.  This 
is  but  our  second  sitting,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
expect  you  to  be  at  your  best.” 

“I  hope  we  shall  have  good  work,”  she 
replied  earnestly,  “but  it  is  always  harder  to 


sit  for  tests.  Tell  me  about  Mrs.  Miller.  Is 
she  nice?  Shall  I  like  her?” 

“She  is  very  sweet  and  gentle;  you  will 
take  to  her  at  once.” 

Her  voice  was  very  sincere  as  she  said: 
“  You  don’t  know  how  anxiously  I  watch  the 
make-up  of  my  circle.  It  isn’t  because  I  am 
afraid  of  sceptics — I  have  no  fear  of  those 
who  do  not  believe;  but  each  person  brings 
a  different  influence,  and  these  influences 
conflict  and  worry  me  and  then  nothing 
takes  place.  I  don’t  want  to  disappoint 
you.” 

The  Millers  occupied  a  modest  little  house 
far  up-town,  and  were  suburban,  almost  rural, 
in  their  manner  of  living.  The  chemist  him¬ 
self  met  us  at  the  door  and,  after  greeting  us 
cordially,  ushered  us  into  his  library,  which 
was  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 
I  observed  that  it  had  only  one  door,  and 
two  windows,  rather  high  up  in  the  east 
wall. 

“So  this  is  the  den  of  inquisition,”  I  said. 
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and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Smiley,  I  added, 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  alarmed.” 

“Not  a  bit,”  she  answered  cheerily. 

As  Mrs.  Miller,  a  quiet  little  woman  not 
far  removed  from  Mrs.  Smile3r’s  own  type, 
entered  the  room  and  greeted  us  both,  I  could 
see  the  peychic’s  face  light  up  with  plea¬ 
sure.  This  argued  well  for  our  sitting.  Mrs. 
Miller  was  about  to  lead  Mrs.  Smiley  from 
the  room  when  I  interposed:  “Don’t  tsike  her 
away,  Mrs.  Miller.  I  want  to  be  able  to  say 
that  she  did  not  leave  the  room  until  after  the 
sitting.” 

I  could  see  that  Miller  had  made  careful 
preparation  along  the  lines  of  suggestions  I 
had  given  him.  A  plain  old  table  was  stand¬ 
ing  lengthwise  of  the  room,  the  windows  were 
hung  with  shawls,  and  a  worn  hickory  chair 
waited  with  arms  wide-spread  to  seize  its 
victim.  As  I  stood  beside  the  little  psychic, 
surveying  the  room,  she  turned  to  me  and 
said,  with  a  note  of  satisfaction  in  her  voice: 

“  I  like  this  house;  I  feel  the  right  associations 
here.  The  air  is  full  of  sp^t  p»wer.” 

“  I  am  glad  your  mind  is  at  ease,”  said  I, 

“  for  I  am  anxious  for  a  very  conclusive  sitting. 
You  tell  ‘Mitchell’  that  Miller  is  decidedly 
worth  converting.  I  want  him  and  ‘VV'ilbur’ 
to  do  the  best  they  can  for  us,  and  I  want  to 
tighten  the  bonds  on  you  to-night.” 

DAILY  TALK  WITH  “SPIEITS” 

She  fearlessly  faced  me.  “I  am  in  your 
hands,  Mr.  Garland;  do  as  you  like.  Mr. 
Mitchell  told  me  this  morning  that  he  would 
yet  convince  you  of  the  reality  of  the  sparit 
world.  He  is  assembling  all  the  forces  at  his 
command.” 

“I  am  delighted  to  get  that  assurance,”  I 
responded. 

“How  do  you  hear  from  him?”  asked  Mrs. 
Miller. 

“Sometimes  he  sp)eaks  to  me — sometimes 
he  writes  on  slates,”  Mrs.  Smiley  answered. 

“You  are  to  sit  here,”  said  Miller,  in¬ 
dicating  to  her  the  hickory  chair,  which  he 
had  placed  near  the  north  wall. 

She  took  her  seat  meekly,  placing  her 
hands  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  “I  like 
this,”  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “I  am  going  to  ask  Mrs. 
Miller  to  fasten  this  long  tape  about  your 
ankles  as  I  direct  We  mean  to  take  every 
precaution  that  you  do  not  involuntarily  or 
subconsciously  move  your  limbs.” 

Under  close  scrutiny,  Mrs.  Miller  secured 
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each  foot  in  such  wise  that  the  knots  came 
in  the  middle  of  the  tap)e,  and  to  make 
untying  them  absolutely  impossible,  I  drew 
the  two  ends  of  the  long  ribbon  back  under 
the  chair  and  tacked  them  securely  to  the 
shelf  of  a  bookcase  about  two  feet  from  the 
psychic. 

TYING  THE  PSYCHIC 

I  then  unreeled  my  spool  of  silk  twist  and 
tied  it  firmly  to  the  arm  of  her  chair  at  a 
px)int  about  six  feet  from  the  loose  end, 
which  I  intended  to  hold.  I  knotted  the  silk 
about  the  psychic’s  wrists,  drawing  it  to  a 
hard  knot  each  time,  and  gave  the  spool  to 
Miller,  retaining  the  loose  end  of  the  thread 
in  my  own  hands.  My  plan  was  to  control 
the  ends  of  the  thread  and  so  prevent  any 
possibility  of  untying.  The  psychic  could 
neither  touch  the  tip)s  of  her  fingers  together 
nor  lift  her  arms  an  inch  from  the  chair. 
She  was  as  secure  as  if  bound  with  a  rope, 
but  as  an  extra  precaution  I  passed  the  thr^ 
beneath  the  chair-arm  and  pulled  it  taut 
“This  will  enable  us  to  feel  the  slightest  move¬ 
ment  of  her  hands,”  I  said  to  Miller,  who 
had  copied  my  device.  “Are  you  satisfied 
with  conditions?” 

He  answered  with  some  reservation:  “They 
will  do,  though  I  should  like  to  have  light; 
however,  I  suppose  that  is  impx>ssible.” 

“No,  not  impxKsible,”  repli^  Mrs.  Smiley, 
“but  the  voices  are  stronger  in  the  dark.” 

Mrs.  Miller  took  her  seat  exactly  opp)osite 
Mrs.  Smiley.  I  was  at  the  p>sycUc’s  right 
Miller,  after  turning  down  the  gas,  sat  oppio- 
site  me  and  at  her  left.  At  firet  the  room 
seemed  as  daric  as  ink,  but  by  degrees  I  was 
able  (from  my  ptosidon  oppx>site  the  window) 
to  perceive  a  faint  glow  of  light  through  the 
curtain. 

Mrs.  Smiley’s  back  was  near  a  wall  of  books 
and,  the  room  being  narrow,  Miller’s  chair 
pretty  well  filled  the  ^>ace  between  the  table 
and  ^e  window  behind  it  The  px>ssibility  of 
the  acdon  of  a  confederate  was  excluded  by 
the  bolted  door.  To  enter  the  room  by  a 
window  was  impx>ssible,  for  the  reason  that 
the  slightest  noise  could  be  heard  and  the 
least  movement  of  the  curtain  would  admit 
the  light.  Barring  the  darkness,  conditions 
were  very  good. 

However,  we  were  hardly  settled  in  place 
when  Miller  was  moved  to  further  precautioa 
“Mrs.  Smiley,  I  should  like  to  pin  a  news- 
p)ap)er  over  your  dress,  so  that  any  slightest 
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movement  of  your  knees  or  feet  could  be 
heard.  Do  you  object?” 

“Not  at  all,”  she  instantly  replied.  “I  am 
sure  my  guides  will  do  anything  they  can  to 
meet  your  wishes.  You  may  nail  my  dress 
to  the  floor,  if  you  wish.” 

Miller  turned  on  the  light,  and  together  we 
pinned  a  large,  crisp  newspajjer  over  the 
psychic’s  knees  and  tacked  it  securely  to  the 
floor  in  front  of  her  feet.  The  comers 
where  the  pins  were  inserted  were  well  out  of 
her  reach. 

Again  the  lights  were  lowered,  and  at  my 
direction  Miller  placed  his  right  hand  on  the 
psychic’s  left  and  touched  fingers  with  Mrs. 
Miller.  I  completed  the  circle.  In  this  way 
we  sat  quietly  conversing  for  some  time. 

A  NEW  FIELD  OF  SaENCE 

“I  want  to  make  it  quite  plain  to  you,”  I 
said,  “that  I  am  trying  to  follow  Crookes’s 
advice,  which  is  to  strip  away  all  romance 
and  all  superstitious  ideas  from  this  subject. 
Whatever  happens  to-night,  Mrs.  Miller, 
please  do  not  be  alarmed.  There  is  nothing 
inherently  uncanny  or  unwholesome  in  these 
phenomena.  All  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view.  I  am  interested  in  these  obscure 
phases  of  human  life  because  of  their  essen¬ 
tially  human  character.  If  they  are  real,  they 
are  natural.  To  me  they  are  absorbingly  in¬ 
teresting  as  dramatic  material,  and  yet  I  hope 
I  am  sufl^ciently  the  scientist  to  be  alive  to  the 
value  of  the  slightest  telekinetic  happenings, 
and  enough  of  the  realist  to  remain  critical 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  startling  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  invisible  forces.” 

“But  you  believe  in  them,  don’t  you?” 
asked  Mrs.  Miller. 

I  replied  cautiously:  “  I  am  at  this  moment 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  some  of  these 
phenomena  by  reason  of  my  own  experiments; 
but  even  without  personal  investigation  I  do 
not  think  any  reasonable  man  can  read  books 
like  those  of  Crookes,  Maxwell,  and  Flam- 
marion  without  saying  ‘  there  is  something  in 
it.’  When  a  man  like  Lombroso,  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Turin,  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  and  touched  spectral  hands,  I 
must  at  least  listen  respectfully.  As  to  what 
it  all  means,  well,  that  is  another  matter.” 

“  But  where  does  it  lead  if  not  to  spiritual¬ 
ism?”  asked  Mrs.  Miller. 

“Why,  as  to  the  exact  country,  I  don’t 
know,  but  the  best  of  our  experimenters  are 
agreed  that  the  path  leads  to  a  new  field  of 


science,  Richet*  says:  ‘I  am  ready  to  main¬ 
tain  that  there  is  something  profoundly  myste¬ 
rious  in  “materialization”  which  will  change 
from  top  to  bottom  our  ideas  of  nature  and  of 
life.’  These  powers  seem  t6  be  in  advance  of 
us,  and  may  be  of  value  in  the  evolution  of 
the  race.  That  is  why  I  want  to  enlist  your 
husband  in  the  work.  Nothing  like  Maxwell’s 
or  Richet’s  thoroughness  of  method  has  ever 
been  used  by  an  American  physicist,  so  far 
as  I  know.  Our  leading  scientific  men  have 
let  the  subject  severely  alone.” 

“Why  are  they  so  sceptical?”  asked  Mrs. 
Smiley. 

“Partly  because  of  inherited  prejudice,  and 
partly  because  of  their  allegiance  to  opposing 
theories,  and  finally,  I  suspect,  because  they 
are  connected  with  institutions  that  would 
not  sanction  such  investigation.  There  are 
not  many  who  have  the  courage  of  Flam- 
marion,t  who  said  at  the  beginning  of  his 
study:  ‘As  a  lover  of  truth  I  am  willing  to 
face  a  thousand  reproaches.  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  individuals.  My  mind  seeks  the 
truth  and  recognizes  it  wherever  it  finds  it.’” 

Miller  here  interposed  with  a  covert  sneer  in 
his  voice:  “Nevertheless,  Flammarion  is  always 
more  of  the  romancer  than  of  the  scientist.” 

“His  critics  do  him  an  injustice,”  I  an¬ 
swered  with  some  heat.  “  If  you  will  read  his 
latest  book,  ‘Mysterious  Psychic  Forces,’  with 
attention  and  with  candor,  you  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  his  wide  experience  and  his 
patient,  persistent  search  for  the  truth.  I 
cannot  see  but  that  he'  has  examined  very 
critically  the  scores  of  psychics  who  have 
come  under  his  observation,  and  his  reports 
are  painstaking  and  cautious. 

flammarion’s  testdionv 

“He  says  definitely  that  he  has  proved  to 
himself  the  suspension  of  a  table.  At  another 
place  he  speaks  of  seeing  the  movement  of 
chairs  without  contact,  of  seeing  curtains 
‘  swell  out  from  the  cabinet,  as  if  blown  by  a 
gusty  wind.’  He  felt  and  saw  hands  and 
forms.  Like  Lodge,  he  vouches  for  many  of 
the  phenomena. — But  here  we  go  along  lines 
of  controversy  when  we  should  be  sitting  in 
quiet  harmony.  Let  us  defer  our  discussion 
until  after  our  stance.  Have  patience,  and  I 
believe  we  can  duplicate,  if  not  surpass,  the 

•  Protessor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  a^  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  Author  of 
numerous  works  on  physiolon. 

t  Director  of  Astronomical  Observatoiy  of  Jovisy,  France. 
Author  of  “  Marvels  of  the  Heavens,”  “  Popular  Astronomy,” 
”  The  Unknown,”  etc. 
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marvelous  doings  of  even  MorselH  ♦  and  Lom- 
broso.  We  may  be  able  some  day  to  take 
flashlight  photographs  of  the  cone  while  it  is 
floating  in  the  air.” 

“Has  that  ever  been  done?”  asked  Mrs. 
Miller. 

“KATIE  king”  in  GASUGHT 

“Oh,  yes.  Flammarion  secured  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  table  floating  in  the  air.  These 
pictures  show  conclusively  that  the  psychic 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  at  least  not  in  any 
ordinary  way.  Richet  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  apparition  of  a  Sp>anish  soldier  on  several 
plates.  Crookes  photographed  ‘Katie  King' 
and  her  medium  several  times.  Sudden,  bright 
light,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to 
a  medium.  One  of  the  most  amazing  of  all 
Crookes’s  experiences  was  when  ‘Katie,’  at 
their  earnest  request,  took  her  place  outside  the 
curtain  and  permitted  the  gas-jets  to  be  turned 
full  upon  her.  The  account  is  gruesome, 
tragic.  ‘She  stood  with  her  arms  outspread 
as  if  crucified,'  and  disintegrated  before  their 
very  eyes.  It  was  ghastly  to  see  her  lovely 
face  blur,  blot,  and  crumble  in  the  light.  In 
a  few  seconds  she  was  but  a  wisp  of  white 
vapor  and  then  was  gone.  Thereafter  they 
were  willing  to  permit  the  usual  half-light.” 

Miller  remained  unmoved  by  all  this,  but 
Mrs.  Miller  shuddered.  “It  sounds  like  an 
actual  martyrdom,”  she  said. 

“It  is  often  the  mjedium  who  is  martyred,” 
I  answered.  “Whatever  glory  comes  to  any 
ps3rchic  is  earned,  as  I  think  you  will  admit 
when  you  have  heard  the  groans  and  sighs 
of  these  victims  of  science.  Think  of  Eusapia 
Paladino,  the  poor  Italian  peasant  woman, 
sitting  for  Flammarion;  Lombroso,  the  great 
alienist;  Professor  Schiaparelli,  the  director 
of  the  observatory  of  Milan;  Gerosa,  professor 
of  physics;  Ermacora,  doctor  of  natural  phi¬ 
losophy;  Alisakof,  councillor  of  state  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia;  Charles  du  Prel,  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  Munich!  Imagine  the  anxi¬ 
ety  to  produce,  to  ‘make  good,’  as  Howard 
would  say,  on  the  part  of  such  a  medium !  ” 

“Did  she  make  good?”  asked  Miller. 

“She  did.  She  baffled  them  all,  and  con¬ 
vinced  most  of  them  of  the  genuineness  of 
her  powers.” 

“But  she  was  exposed  at  Cambridge  by 
the  Psychical  Research  Society,”  he  objected. 

“She  was  accused  of  fraud  at  the  time,  but 
afterward  Lodge  and  Meyers  both  retracted 

■  Praiesiar  o(  Psjrchotac;  it  the  Unireninr  of  Genoa. 


their  criticisms.  Lodge,  who  joined  Richet 
in  some  experiments  at  Carquieranne,  was 
reassured  in  his  belief.  He  saw  movements 

objects  without  contact.  He  heard  a  piano 
play  without  contact.  He  watched  a  table 
overturn  itself.  He  witnessed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  blue  marks  on  a  table  without  the 
help  (rf  any  ordinary  methods  of  writing. 
He  felt  the  blows  of  a  spectral  hand  while  the 
hands  of  the  medium  were  under  perfect 
control — in  short,  he  and  Lombroso  and 
Flammarion,  like  Wallace  and  Maxwell,  sus¬ 
tain  Crookes  in  almost  every  detail.  This 
consensus  of  observation  means  something.” 

Miller  remained  silent  under  my  bombard¬ 
ment,  and  with  intent  to  put  Mrs.  Smiley  into 
a  trance,  I  began  to  sing  a  low,  humming  song. 
In  a  few  minutes  her  hands  became  cold  and 
began  to  flutter.  At  last  she  threw  my 
fingers  away  as  if  she  found  them  scorching 
hot.  Miller’s  hand  was  similarly  repulsed. 
She  then  seemed  to  pass  into  quiet  sleep,  and 
I  said,  “Withdraw  a  little.  Miller,  but  keep 
your  silk  thi^d  taut.” 

Almost  immediately  faint  raps  came  upon 
the  table,  and  I  asked,  “Are  you  there, 
Mitchell?” 

Tap,  tap,  tap — yes. 

“Are  we  sitting  right?” 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  answered  “Mitchell”  in  his 
peculiaudy  grave  and  deliberate  way.  I  could 
now  tell  the  difference  between  his  approach 
and  that  of  “VV’ilbur”  almost  instantly. 

THE  VOICES  HAKE  CONDITIONS 

“As  to  these  raps,”  I  remarked,  “they  are 
easily  simulated,  but  they  have  been  absolutely 
proved  by  several  of  our  best  investigators. 
Crookes  obtained  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
held  in  the  air,  on  pencils,  on  a  strip  of  cloth, 
under  every  possible  condition.  Maxwell 
,secured  them  by  pinching  his  own  ear  or  by 
squeezing  the  arm  of  his  neighbor.  They  are 
the  first  manifestations  of  intelligent  ‘sf^t 
power.’  And  yet  they  persist  along  with  the 
most  comjdicated  phenomena.” 

Presently  a  sweet  and  childish  girl-voia 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  psychk. 
“  Mr.  M  itchdl  would  like  to  have  you  tie  the 
threads  to  the  legs  of  the  table.*' 

“Are  you  Maud?”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  am  Maudie,"  she  answered.  "Mr. 
Mitchell  wants  to  try  some  experiment.  He 
wishes  you  to  tie  the  threads  to  the  legs  of  the 

tabu." 

I  confess  I  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  this,  but 
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as  a  temporary  measure  I  was  willing  to  grant 
it.  “  If  you  don’t  object,  Miller,  we  will  do 
as  the  ‘guides’  desire.” 

He  hesitated.  “  It  weakens  our  test,  and  I 
don’t  see  why  it  is  demanded.” 

“I  suggest  we  yield  the  point  for  the 
present.  Perhaps  ‘they’  will  permit  us  to 
resume  the  thread  a  little  later.  I  have  found 
that  by  apparently  meeting  the  forces  half¬ 
way  at  the  beginning,  we  can  get  concessions 
later  that  will  be  of  greater  value  than  the 
tests  we  have  ourselves  devised.” 

Accordingly,  I  tied  my  silk  twist  to  the 
table  leg  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-six 
inches  from  the  utmost  reach  of  the  psychic’s 
hands.  Miller  did  the  same.  We  then 
resumed  our  seats,  and  sat  in  easy  converse 
for  nearly  two  hours. 

A  LONG  WATT  FOR  THE  ‘‘GUIDES” 

During  this  time  the  psychic  was  absolutely 
silent  and  apparently  in  a  deep  trance,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  both  disappointed  and 
chagrined.  Miller’s  tone  was  a  bit  irritating. 

I  knew  exactly  what  was  in  his  mind.  ‘‘  I’ve 
fixed  her  now,”  he  was  exultantly  saying  to 
himself.  ‘‘She  can’t  do  a  thing;  even  her 
request  to  have  the  threads  tied  to  the  table 
does  not  avail  her.” 

At  last  ‘‘Maud”  again  complained  of  the 
thread  on  her  mother’s  right  wrist,  ‘‘//’r  so 
Hgkl  U  slops  the  Hood,”  she  said.  Please 
loosen  the  thread  a  little.  You  may  turn  up 
the  light,”  added  the  little  voice. 

While  Miller  gave  me  a  light,  I  loosened 
the  thread  on  Mrs.  Smiley’s  right  wrist,  which 
was  very  tight,  but  1  tied  a  second  thread 
about  her  arm  in  such  wise  that  I  should  surely 
know  at  the  end  of  the  sitting  whether  it  had 
been  disturbed  or  not.  The  table,  I  observed 
at  this  time,  was  more  than  two  feet  from 
vber  finger-ti|>s.  I  called  Miller’s  attention  to 
this,  and  said:  “She  can’t  possibly  untie  these 
threads;  and  if  she  breaks  them,  the  sitting  is 
invalidated.” 

Soon  after  the  light  was  turned  out, 
"Maudie”  requested  that  we  all.  move  away 
from  Mrs.  Smiley  down  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  and  although  Miller  thought  this 
permitted  too  much  liberty  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  medium,  I  urged  consent.  “There 
are  other  sittings  coming,”  I  repeated  once 
more.  “Mediumship  is  not  a  mechanical 
process;  it  cannot  be  hurried  nor  forced. 
As  Morselli  remarks,  ‘  Psychical  facts  cannot 
be  discharged  at  pleasure  like  an  arquebus.’” 


Mrs.  Smiley  fell  again  into  deep  sleep,  but 
nothing  took  place  for  a  long  time.  During 
this  period  of  waiting  I  told  stories  of  my 
experiences  and  the  curious  folk  I  had  met  in 
my  search  for  the  true  explanatioiuof  these 
singular  phenomena. 

“Have  you  ever  witnessed  any  materializa¬ 
tion?”  asked  Mrs.  Miller. 

“None  that  seemed  to  be  anything  more 
than  mere  trickery,  or  else  subconscious  im¬ 
personation  which  the  medium  often,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  sincerely  mistakes  for  materialization,” 

I  replied.  “Indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  ‘fraud’  arises 
from  the  suggestibility  of  the  psychics.  Flam- 
marion  speaks  of  this  ‘fixed  idea’  of  the  me¬ 
diums — and  their  persistent,  almost  insane, 
attempt  to  produce  the  phenomena  desired 
by  the  circle.  You  can  understand  how  this 
would  be  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  hypno¬ 
tism.  Ochorowicz  says  ‘  the  medium  is  only 
a  mirror  reflecting  the  ideas  a iid  forces  of  those 
present.  ’  Sometimes  it  all  seems  to  come  from 
the  realm  of  hypnotic  delusion.  Early  in  my 
career  as  an  investigator  I  went  to  Onset  Bay, 
‘Massachusetts,  where  in  July  of  each  year  all 
the  spiritualists  and  mediums  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  used  to  gather  (do  yet,  I  believe),  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  singular  assemblage  of 
‘slate-writers,’  ‘spirit  artists,’  ‘spirit  photog¬ 
raphers,’  ‘palmists,’  and  ‘psychometrists’ 
whose  signs  lined  the  street  and  pointed  along 
the  paths  of  the  camp. 

SPIRITUALISTIC  SUMMER  RESORT 

“In  its  way  it  was  as  dramatic  a  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  of  the  real  and  the  unreal 
as  this  otherwise  prosaic  republic  can  show. 
There  under  the  vivid  summer  sun,  men 
and  women  met  to  commune  on  the  in¬ 
communicable,  and  to  question  the  voiceless. 
From  the  warm,  pine-scented,  afternoon  air 
I  crept  into  one  of  these  tiny  cabins  and  sat 
with  my  hands  upon  a  clos^  slate  in  order 
to  reseive  a  message  from  Lincoln  or  Caesar. 
I  slipped  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  tent  to  have 
a  sealed  letter  read  by  a  commonplace  per¬ 
son  with  a  negro  accent,  and  I  sat  at  night 
in  dark  little  parlors  to  watch  weak  men  and 
weeping  women  embrace  what  seemed  to  me 
badly  designed  effigies  of  their  lost  darlings.” 

“What  incredible  folly!  Can  you  imagine 
any  reasonable  person  believing  such  things?  ” 
asked  Miller. 

*  Prof«Mir  JulUn  Ochorowki.  fonnerly  of  the  University  of 
[.emberii,  now  of  the  InstituI  GAiifral  Psychotofciqiie  of  Paris. 
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“  Millions  do  believe  them,”  I  replied. 

“Go  on,”  said  he.  “What  happened?” 

“  Nothing  really  worth  reporting  upwn.  In 
that  air  of  utter  credulity  no  tests  were  possi¬ 
ble,  but  immediately  after  my  return  to 
Boston  I  had  my  first  entirely  satisfactory  test 
of  psychography.  I  went  with  Mrs.  Rose, 
one  of  our  members,  to  sit  for  ‘independent 
slate-writing’ — that  is  to  say,  writing  on  the 
inner  surfaces  of  closed  slates.  I  took  my 
own  slates — the  ordinary  hinged  school 
slates — but  whether  they  were  my  own  or 
not  made  no  difference,  really,  for  the  final 
test  that  I  demanded  was  such  that  any  pre¬ 
pared  slates  were  useless.  While '  sitting  at 
the  table  with  both  Mrs.  Rose’s  hands  and 
my  own  resting  upon  the  slates,  I  dictated 
certain  lines  to  be  drawn  upon  the  inside  of 
the  slates,  and  this  was  done.” 

“spirits”  work  at  dictation 

“  I  had  in  mind  the  test  that  Alfred  Rus.sell 
Wallace  had  used  in  a  similar  case.  He  dic¬ 
tated  several  words  to  be  written  while  he 
held  the  slates  securely  in  his  own  hands.  In 
this  instance  I  asked  for  the  word  ‘Constanti¬ 
nople’  to  be  written.  The  psychic  smiled, 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  replied,  ‘I’ll  try, 
but  I  don’t  believe  they  can  spell  it.’  ‘Draw 
a  straight  line  then,’  said  I.  ‘I’ll  be  content 
with  a  single  line  an  inch  long.’  She  laugh¬ 
ingly  retorted,  ‘It’s  hard  to  draw  a  straight 
line.’  ‘Very  well,  draw  a  crooked  line. 
Draw  a  zigzag — like  a  stroke  of  lightning. 
Draw  it  in  yellow.  Draw  a  circle  with  a  line 
across  it.’  She  said  no  more,  but  became 
silent,  and  we  waited  without  change  of  po¬ 
sition.  Remember  that  I  was  holding  the 
slate  during  all  this  talk.  It  did  not  leave 
my  hands.” 

“  What  were  the  conditions  ?  Was  it  light  ?  ” 
asked  Miller. 

“It  was  about  two  o’clock  of  an  afternoon, 
and  we  sat  in  the  bay  window  of  the  parlor. 
It  was  perfectly  light,  and  the  psychic  s%t  op¬ 
posite  us,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  leaning 
back  in  a  thoughtful  pose.  She  seemed  to  be 
a  spectator  like  ourselves  and  very  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  results.  At  last  a  tapping  came 
upon  the  slate,  and  she  brightened  up:  ‘It  is 
done!’  she  called  exultingly.  I  opened  the 
slates  myself,  and  there,  drawn  in  yellow 
crayon,  was  a  small  circle  with  a  zigzag  yellow 
line  crossing  it  exactly  as  I  had  dictated,  and 
under  Mrs.  Rose’s  hands  in  the  comer  of  the 
slate  was  drawn  a  gaily  colored  bunch  of  pan¬ 


sies.  There  were  messages,  also,  some  of 
them  in  colored  crayon,  but  I  paid  very  little 
attention  to  them.  The  production  of  that 
circle  under  my  own  conditions  overshadowed 
everything  else.” 

“How  do  you  account  for'  it?”  asked 
Miller.  “Of  course  it  was  a  trick.” 

“Trickery  can’t  account  for  that  yellow 
line.  The  messages  could  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand,  but  no  trick  of  chemically 
treated  slates  can  account  for  my  dictated 
design.  I  have  had  other  cases  of  slate¬ 
writing  that  were  almost  as  inexplicable, 
and  Crookes  and  Wallace  and  Zbllner,  as  you 
remember,  were  quite  convinced  by  evidence 
thus  secured.  Crookes  saw  the  pencil  at 
work.  I  have  never  witnessed  that,  but  I 
have  heard  it  at  work  under  my  hands  and 
under  my  feet,  and  I  have  taken  the  slate 
from  beneath  my  feet  myself,  and  found 
writing  upon  it.” 

Miller  was  much  impressed  by  this  story. 
“I  have  always  considered  slate-writing  a 
cheap  trick,  but  I  don’t  quite  see  how  that 
was  done — always  providing  your  memory  is 
not  at  fault.” 

“I  would  not  place  much  dependence  on 
my  present  recollection,”  1  responded,  “but 
I  reported  on  the  case  at  once,  while  my 
mind  was  most  accurate  as  to  details.  You 
can  find  the  bald  statement  of  my  experiment 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Psychical  Society.  At 
another  time  I  held  two  slates  with  a  psychic 
(while  we  were  both  standing)  and  heard  and 
felt  creaking  and  scratching  and  grinding.  I 
give  you  my  word  I  was  convinced  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  holding  between  my  palms  a  sentient, 
imprisoned  force.  I  felt  as  Franklin  must 
have  felt  when  he  played  with  the  lightning 
in  the  bottle  at  the  tail  of  his  kite.” 

A  SITTING  IN  SUNUGHT 

Mrs.  Miller  was  deeply  interested.  “Tell 
us  more.  Have  you  had  other  experiences 
in  slate-writing?” 

“Yes,  many  of  them.  One  of  the  most 
curious  examples  of  psychography  I  have 
ever  seen  came  to  me  in  Chicago.  It  was  a 
‘new  one,’  as  Howard  would  say.  Old  Mr. 
McVicker  told  me  one  day  that  there  was  a 
woman  on  the  West  Side  who  had  a  way  of 
producing  independent  slate-writing  beneath 
the  stem  of  a  goblet  of  water - ” 

“Why  under  a  goblet  of  water?”  inter¬ 
rupted  Miller. 

“As  a  test.  You  see,  nearly  every  one  who 
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pes  to  a  psychic  wants  first  of  all  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  miracle.  Each  seeker  demands  that 
his  particular  message  shall  come  hard — 
that  is  to  say,  under  conditions  impossible  to 
the  linng.  This  the  poor  psychic  is  forced 
to  grant.  To  be  just  to  the  mediums,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  found  most  of  them 
fririy  willing  to  meet  any  reasonable  test. 

“Well,  this  particular  psychic — a  plump, 
comfortable  looking  woman — ushered  me  into 
her  back  parlor  (which  wais  flooded  with  sun¬ 
light)  and  asked  me  to  be  seated  at  a  small 
t^le  covered  with  a  strip  of  cloth.  After 
some  general  conversation,  she  filled  a  goblet 
with  water,  and  placing  it  upon  a  slate, 
passed  it  under  the  table  with  her  right  hand, 
asking  me  to  put  my  hand  beneath  hers.” 

“There  it  is!”  said  Miller,  with  infinite 
soom,  “alw'ays  in  the  dark  or  under  the  table. 
Why  can’t  they  worit  in  full  view?” 

“Suppose  it’s  all  the  work  of  an  ‘astral’ 
i  who  can’t  abide  the  light?”  I  suggested,  writh 
malice. 

( 

1  STtANGE  POWER  WITHIN  CLOSED  SLATES 

Then,  with  obvious  delight  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion,  I  calmly  continued:  “I  put  my  left 
hand  beneath  hers,  and  my  right  upon  the 
I  table.  I  could  see  her  left  hand  lying  in  her 
•»P.  and  as  she  turned  sidewise  to  the  table, 

I  was  able  to  keep  in  view  both  of  her  feet 
We  held  the  slate  so  that  the  top  of  the  goblet 
lightly  touched  the  under  side  of  the  stand. 
The  psychic  was  all  accounted  for,  except  the 
hand  that  was  resting  outspread  on  the 
under  side  of  the  slate.  We  sat  for  several 
:  minutes  in  this  way,  while  she  ex^^ned  that 

‘they’  would  probably  take  words  out  of  our 
!  conversation  as  a  test,  if  I  desired  it.  ‘  I  am 
here  to  be  shown,’  1  replied.  She  laughed  at 
my  doubts  and  at  once  brought  the  slate 
from  beneath  the  table  with  some  of  the 
words  I  had  been  using  written  under  the 
stem  of  the  goblet.  This  was  all  very  well, 

I  but  I  said:  ‘A  better  test  would  be  to  have 
/  “them”  write  words  that  I  dictate.’ 

“‘I  will  ask  them,’  she  said.  She  seemed 
to  listen  as  if  to  voices  inaudible  to  me,  and  at 
last  said,  ‘They  say  they’ll  try  it.’ 

“Again  we  placed  the  goblet  of  water  on 
the  clean  slate  under  the  table,  and  while 
holding  it  as  before,  I  said,  ‘Now  ask  them  to 
I  write  die  name  “William  Dean  Howells.’” 

I  “Almost  immediately  there  was  a  decided 
I  movement  of  the  slate— or  so  it  seemed  to  me. 
I  A  power  seemed  to  wake  within  the  slate,  not 


through  the  psychic’s  hand,  but  independent 
of  it.  I  heard  plainly  the  scratching  of  a 
pencil,  at  the  same  time  that  the  psychic’s  left 
hand  and  both  of  her  feet  were  in  full  \’iew, 
and  her  hand  was  outspread,  apparently 
motionless,  upon  the  under  side  of  the  slate. 
In  a  few  moments  the  scratching  paused,  and 
the  psychic,  with  an  embarrass^  smile,  said, 
‘They  don’t  know  bow  to  spell  the  middle 
name.’ 

WRITING  UNDER  nLLED  GOBLET 

“I  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  the  one 
who  could  not  spell  the  name,  and  I  spelled 
it  for  her.  A  moment  later  a  decided  tap¬ 
ping  on  the  top  of  the  table  announced  the 
completion  of  the  writing. 

“As  she  slowly  drew  the  slate  from  be¬ 
neath  the  table,  I  was  alert  to  see  what  had 
happened.  The  glass  remained  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  slate,  as  before,  with  the  water  un¬ 
diminished,  and  under  the  glass  and  doubled 
back  as  if  the  writer  had  acknowledged  the 
barrier  of  the  glass  where  its  edge  rested 
upon  the  slate  was  written 

“  ‘  William  Dean 
Howells  ’  ” 

“Are  you  sure  the  writing  was  there  as  she 
drew  the  slate  out?” 

“Yes,  I  saw  the  writing  while  with  her  left 
hand  she  drew  a  little  circle  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  stem.  I  could  read  the  words 
through  the  glass.  Now,  to  say  that  she 
wrote  this  with  her  finger  nail  on  the  bottom 
of  the  slate  and  then  turned  the  slate  over  is 
to  me  absurd.  The  glass  of  water  prevented 
that  —  and  yet  to-day  the  transaction  still 
remains  unexplained  to  me.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  she  willed  it,  but  hmv  she  caused  the 
writing — the  molecular  change — is  quite  an¬ 
other  problem.  Zollner  (I  believe  it  was  he) 
secur^  the  print  of  feet  on  the  inside  of  a 
closed  slate,  and  reasoned  that  only  on  the 
theory  of  a  Fourth  Dimension  could  such 
phenomena  be  explained.  Of  course  our 
senses  are  fallible,  but,  so  far  as  my  powers  of 
perception  may  be  trusted,  I  affirm  that  I  have 
had  writing  on  the  leaves  of  a  piad  while  it  was 
firmly  held  in  both  my  hands.” 

“Of  course  you  don’t  expect  us  to  believe 
a  miracle  like  that,  even  on  your  serious  state¬ 
ment,”  remarked  Miller. 

“Certainly  not,”  I  responded  readily.  “I 
wouldn’t  believe  it  on  any  one’s  statement. 
I  wouldn’t  believe  the  report  of  my  own  eyes 
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if  I  had  not  made  notes  of  it  at  the  time.  But 
come,  let  us  see  what  ‘the  forces’  can  do  for 
us  here  to-night.  I  think  we  need  ‘Annie 
Laurie’  to  clear  the  air  of  debate.” 

Mrs.  Miller  began  the  song  and  I  joined 
in  softly.  We  sang  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
but  nothing  happened. 

‘‘Our  newspaper  is  a  trusty  watch-dog,” 
remarked  Miller  significantly. 

BOOKS  AND  TABLE  MOVED  BY  PSYCHIC 
FORCE 

As  he  spoke,  the  psychic  began  to  toss  and 
writhe  and  moan  pitifully.  Her  suffering 
mounted  to  a  paroxysm  at  last,  then  silence 
fell  for  a  minute  or  two — absolute  stillness — 
and  in  this  hush  the  table  took  life  and  slid 
away  toward  us  as  if  shoved  by  a  powerful 
hand. 

‘‘So  far  as  my  hearing  goes,  the  psychic  has 
not  stirred,”  I  said.  ‘‘Barring  the  light,  this 
seems  to  me  a  very  good  demonstration  of 
movement  without  contact.  Every  motion 
of  the  table  our  way  removes  it  farther  from 
the  reach  of  the  psychic — makes  the  demon¬ 
stration  more  complete.” 

‘‘1  hear  nothing  from  the  paper,”  con¬ 
fessed  Miller,  “and  yet  the  table  is  certainly 
moving.” 

“It  is  not  absolute  proof,”  I  replied,  “but 
as  Mrs.  Smiley  cannot  reach  the  table  with 
her  knees  and  as  her  feet  are  firmly  secured  by 
tape  nailed  to  the  bookcase,  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  she  can  apply  force  to  the  table.  ” 

“It  is  very  perplexing,”  Miller  admitted; 
“but  an}rthing  can  appeau*  to  happen  in  the 
dark.” 

Three  times  the  table  was  urged  in  the 
same  direction.  Each  time,  a  paroxysm  of 
suffering,  of  moaning,  of  struggle,  on  the  part 
of  the  psychic  was  followed  a  few  seconds 
later  by  absolute  silence,  and  in  this  pro¬ 
found,  sepulchral  hush  the  heavy  tabic  lurched 
along  the  floor. 

“Why  are  you  doing  this?”  I  asked.  “As 
a  test?” 

Tap,  tap,  tap  was  the  answer. 

“How  do  you  account  for  it.  Miller?”  1 
asked,  with  challenge  in  my  voice.  “My 
conviction  is  that  we  are  confronting  a  case 
of  telekinesis — not  as  convincing  as  Flam- 
marion’s,  but  still  inexplicable.” 

Miller  did  not  reply — and  even  as  he  pon¬ 
dered,  the  megaphone,  which  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  table,  began  to  rock  on 
its  base,  and  a  pencil  that  lay  beside  it  was 


fumbled  as  if  by  a  rat  or  a  kitten.  In  our 
state  of  strained  expectancy  this  sound  was 
very  startling  indeed. 

“What  ateut  that.  Miller?”  I  asked  in  a 
tone  of  exultation.  “Who’s  doing  that? 
Last  time  you  suspected  Howard — now  here 
you  must  suspect  the  psychic.  How  can  she 
possibly  reach  and  handle  that  pencil?  It  is 
at  least  a  yard  from  her  finger-tips.” 

“She  can’t,  unless  she  has  freed  her  arms,” 
he  replied.  “Let  us  touch  hands.”  I  com¬ 
plied  and,  sitting  thus  with  every  finger  ac¬ 
counted  for,  we  entered  into  communication 
with  the  “spirit”  that  was  busy  in  the  center 
of  the  table.  By  raps  I  learned  that  “Wil¬ 
bur”  was  again  present  and  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  do  great  things  for  us.  He  was  moving 
the  table  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  psychic. 

Suddenly,  with  a  loud  bang,  something 
heavy  fell  upon  the  table.  Releasing  the 
hands  of  my  fellow  investigators,  I  felt  about 
for  this  object  and  found  that  a  book  had 
been  brought  and  thrown  upon  the  table.  A 
shower  of  others  followed,  till  twenty-four 
were  piled  about  the  cone.  They  came 
whizzing  with  power,  yet  with  such  preciaon 
that  no  head  was  touched  and  the  cone  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed. 

“Miller,  I  find  this  exciting!”  said  I,  as 
soon  as  a  lull  in  the  bombardment  permitted. 
“Suppose  we  ask  ‘Wilbur’  to  fetch  some 
small  object.” 

Mrs.  Miller,  who  had  remained  singulaiij 
undisturbed  through  all  this  turmoil,  said: 
“Wilbur,  there  is  a  box  of  candy  on  a  shelf 
back  of  Mrs.  Smiley.  Can  you  bring  that 
to  me?” 

Tap,  tap,  tap  I  was  the  decided  answer, 
and  almost  immediately  the  box  was  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  table  and  shoved  along 
toward  Mrs.  Miller,  who  thanked  her  spirit 
servitor  delightedly. 

MR.  GARLAND  SEES  SPECTRAL  HAND 

At  my  request  “Wilbur”  then  wrote  his 
name  on  a  pad,  while  Miller  sat  in  a  kind  of 
daze,  his  mind  too. busy  with  surmise  to 
permit  of  speech.  (He  told  me  afterward 
that  he  was  perfectly  sure  the  jwychic  had 
wrenched  free  of  her  tacks  and  he  was 
wondering  how  she  would  put  herself  back 
again.) 

“Can’t  you  tap  on  the  cone,  Wilbur?”  I 
asked. 

The  force  tapped  smartly  on  the  tin. 

“Now  just  to  show  that  the  psychic  is  not 
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doing  this,  can’t  you  hold  up  a  book  lietween 
me  and  the  light?  I  want  to  see  your  hand. 
Hold  it  high,  please.” 

Instantly,  and  to  my  profound  amazement, 
a  book  rose  in  the  air,  and  I  could  plainly  see 
two  hands  vigorously  thumbing  the  volume, 
which  was  held  about  three  feet  above  the 
table,  and  to  the  psychic’s  left.  Swift  on  the 
trail  I  called  out,  “Now,  show  me  your 
empty  hand.  I  want  to  see  how  big  it  is.” 
A  moment  later  I  exclaimed  in  growing  ex¬ 
citement,  “  I  can  see  a  large  hand  against  the 
window,  and  the  spread  fingers  are  pointing 
toward  Mrs.  Smiley,  the  wrist  is  nearest  you. 
Miller,  and  at  least  six  feet  from  the  psychic. 
It  is  a  man’s  hand.  Miller,  you  are  not 
doing  this?” 

,  “Certainly  not!”  he  answered  curtly. 

'  “This  is  astonishing!  It  certainly  is  a 
band  and  much  larger  than  that  of  a  woman, 
^  the  wrist  is  toward  you.  It  is  still  at  least 
^ur  feet  from  the  psychic.  Either  you  are 
doing  this,  or  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  there  is 
a  spectral  hand  at  work.  Oh,  for  a  flash¬ 
light  camera  now!  I  am  perfectly  certain 
t^t  this  is  not  the  psychic’s  hand.” 

“ WILBUR”  JESTS  WITH  SITTERS 

At  last  it  disappeared.  The  book  fell. 
With  a  ringing  scrape  the  cone  rose  in  the  air, 
^  the  voice  of  “Wilbur”  came  from  it  life- 
ike — almost  full-toned  and  with  a  note  of 
humorous  exultation  running  through  it.  “/ 
told  you  Vd  astonish  you,"  he  said.  “  DonH 
get  in  a  hurry;  there's  more  coming.  We  are 
all  here  and  working  hard." 

1  For  nearly  two  hours  thereafter  this  “  spirit  ” 
kept  us  all  interested  and  marveling.  He 
seemed  very  much  alive,  and  as  human  as 
ourselves.  We  alternately  laughed  at  his 
quaint  conceits,  and  pondered  the  implica- 
dons  of  his  casual  remarks,  which  sounded 
IRCcisely  as  if  a  rollicking  Western,  or  rather 
Southern,  man  were  speaking  to  us  over  the 
telephone.  Granting  that  it  was  a  piece  of  ven¬ 
triloquism,  the  characterization  of  the  man  was 
perfect.  “  Wilbur”  responded  to  every  ques¬ 
tion  with  readiness  and  perfect  aplomb.  He 
trussed  various  spirit  matters  with  us.  At 
times  he  played  jokes  on  us.  He  bumj)ed 
Miller  on  the  head  and  as  a  test  touched  him 
on  the  cheek  farthest  from  the  psychic.  At 
my  request  he  covered  Mrs.  Miller’s  ear  with 
the  large  end  of  the  horn,  then  reversed,  and 
Auzzled  her  temple  with  the  small  end.  She 
said  it  felt  like  a  caress,  as  if  guided  by  a 


tender  hand.  This  took  place  at  least  six 
feet  from  the  psychic’s  utmost  reach  of  hand. 

“How  does  she  do  it?”  Miller  exclaimed 
several  times.  “To  accomplish  all  this  by 
trickery  means  that  she  must  not  only  have 
free  use  of  her  hands  but  rise  from  her  chair 
and  pass  between  me  and  the  wail.” 

A  SWARM  OF  TRICKY  “SPIRITS” 

“  The  precision  of  the  action  is  my  amaze¬ 
ment,”  I  replied.  “I’ve  noticed  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  many  times.  The  Continental  scien¬ 
tists,  Lombroso  and  Richet,  speak  of  the  same 
thing.  Apparently,  darkness  is  no  barrier 
to  action  on  the  part  of  these  forces.  That 
cone,  you  will  observe,  can  touch  you  on  the 
nose,  eyelid,  or  ear,  softly,  without  jar  or  jolt. 
It  came  to  me  like  a  sentient  thing — like 
something  human.  Could  any  trickster  per¬ 
form  in  the  dark  with  such  precision  and 
gentleness?  Of  course  this  is  no  conclusive 
argument,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  weight. 
WTiat  is  the  force  that  directs  this  instrument? 
Can  you  tell  us,  Wilbur?” 

A  chuckle  came  through  the  cone,  “/’m 
doing  it." 

“How  can  you  see?” 

“  Day  and  night  are  all  the  same  to  me." 

Miller  challenged  him.  “Prove  it,”  he 
said.  “I  am  holding  my  right  hand  in  the 
air — touch  my  knuckles!”  he  commanded. 

After  a  moment’s  silent  flight  the  cone 
struck  his  left  hand,  which  was  lying  upon  the 
table  more  than  a  yard  from  the  psychic,  and 
a  laughing  voice  asked,  "What  made  you 
jump?" 

Before  Miller  had  recovered  from  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  this  assault,  the  table  moved  as  if 
grasped  and  shaken  by  a  man  of  vigorous 
muscles — and  yet  the  cone  and  the  books  did 
not  move  from  their  places.  Hands  patted  the 
pillows  on  a  sofa  at  Miller’s  right,  and  one  of 
these  cushions  was  flung  against  his  chair. 
The  room  seemed  to  swarm  with  tricksy  Pucks. 
The  cone  moved  about  freely  among  the  heap 
of  books  and  over  Miller’s  head,  while  a 
variety  of  voices  came  from  it,  some  of  them 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Miller  and  some  to  me. 
They  all  claimed  to  be  spirits  of  the  dead  with 
messages  of  good  cheer  for  friends  on  “the 
earth  plane.”  Several  of  the  names  given 
were  known  to  Mrs.  Miller,  and  a  few  to  me. 
Mrs.  Miller  remained  perfectly  placid  through 
it  all  and  once  or  twice  fell  into  a  doze — per¬ 
haps  a  trance.  Once  I  thought  I  could  see 
the  cone  passing  between  me  and  the  window. 
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high  above  the  table.  It  seemed  to  float 
horizontally,  as  if  in  water.  Several  of  the 
spirits  were  too  weak  to  raise  the  cone — so 
“Wilbur”  said. 

During  this  time  the  psychic  was  deathly 
still,  but  “between  the  acts”  her  troubled 
breathing  and  low  moans  could  be  heard.  So 
far  as  hearing  could  determine,  she  was  still 
at  the  end  of  the  table  where  she  had  been 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting.  None 
of  these  movements  occasioned  the  slightest 
rustling  of  the  newspaper.  When  the  cone 
was  moving,  no  sound  was  heard.  The 
floor  was  of  hardwood  and  the  newspaper 
tacked  down  firmly,  and,  as  my  hearing  was 
very  acute  in  the  darkness,  I  am  certain  Mrs. 
Smiley  did  not  rise  from  her  chair.  She  was 
for  the  most  part  as  silent  as  a  dead  woman. 

The  force  expended  on  the  table  was  im¬ 
petuous,  almost  furious,  and  even  if  the 
psychic  had  been  able  to  extend  her  foot  or 
release  a  hand,  she  could  not  have  produced 
such  movement,  and  if  she  had  used  an  arm 
we  could  have  detected  it.  Intelligent  forces 
were  plainly  at  work  on  the  table,  and  writing 
was  going  on. 

MRS.  smiley’s  bonds  UNBROKEN 

At  length  “Wilbur”  said  “good  night.”  I 
rose,  and  Miller  eagerly,  expectantly,  turned 
the  light  slowly  on.  Mrs.  Smiley  sat  pre¬ 
cisely  as  we  had  last  seen  her.  Her  eyes  were 
closet  her  head  lay  against  the  back  of  her 
chair.  Her  hands  were  fastened  exactly  as 
we  had  left  them,  and,  strangest  thing  of  all, 
the  table  was  pushed  away  from  her,  so  that 
the  silk  threads  were  taut! 

“Do  you  see  that.  Miller!”  I  exclaimed. 
“Will  you  tell  me  how  all  that  was  done? 
‘  Wilbur’  has  given  us  a  test.  Even  if  she  had 
freed  her  hands,  she  could  not  have  returned 
to  her  bonds;  and  if  she  were  not  free  of  her 
bonds,  how  could  she  have  pushed  the  table 
away  till  these  threads  were  taut?  Besides, 
her  dress  is  nailed  to  the  floor — and  the  news¬ 
paper  is  still  on  guard.  That  table  was  not 
moved  by  any  ordinary  expenditure  of  force. 
Her  hands  were  here,  the  table  was  there.  We 
have  to  do  with  ‘the  psychic  force’  of  Crookes 
or  the  bio-psychic  p>ower  of  Morselli.” 

Miller  was  confounded,  but  concealed  it. 
“She  may  have  pushed  the  table  with  her 
knees.” 

“How?  Your  newspaper  is  undisturbed. 
Not  a  tack  is  drawn.  But  sup{x>se  she  did! 
How  about  the  books  ?  Did  she  get  the  books 


with  her  feet?  How  about  the  large  hand 
that  I  saw?  How  could  she  return  to  her 
bonds?  See  these  threads  actually  sunk  into 
her  wrists?” 

Mrs.  Miller  was  indignant  at  our  delay. 
“The  poor  thing!  Itisa^ame!  Unfasten 
her  at  once !  You  are  torturing  her.” 

CURIOUS  TURMOIL  IN  PSYCHIC’S  HEAD 

Thereupon  I  took  note  of  the  psychic’s 
physical  condition.  Her  pulse  was  very  slow, 
faint,  and  irregular — only  a  faint,  sluggish 
throb  at  long  intervals,  followed  by  a  feeble 
fluttering.  Her  skin  was  cold,  her  arms  were 
perfectly  inert  and  numb,  and  she  came  very 
slowly  back  to  consciousness. 

While  I  rubbed  her  hands  and  arms.  Miller 
made  notes  and  took  measurements.  There 
were  more  than  a  score  of  books  on  the 
table,  and  some  of  them  had  come  from 
shelves  three  feet  distant,  and  a  little  above  the 
psychic’s  shoulders.  The  pad  was  scrawled 
upon.  “Wilbur”  was  written  there,  and 
there  were  also  several  short  messages  from 
“Mitchell”  and  others.  These  changes  in 
inert  matter  proved  that  we  had  not  been  the 
victim  of  “collective  hallucination.’! 

As  she  came  to  consciousness,  Mrs.  Smiley 
complained  of  being  numb.  “My  arms  are 
like  logs,”  she  said  to  me,  “and  so  are  my 
feet.  If  you  will  put  one  palm  to  my  fore¬ 
head  and  press  the  tips  of  your  fingers  to  the 
base  of  my  brain,  it  will  help  me  to  liven  up.” 

I  did  as  she  requested,  and  was  conscious 
of  great  heat  and  turmoil  in  her  head.  It 
appeared  to  throb  as  if  in  receding  excitement 
and,  considering  the  chill  inertness  of  her 
limbs,  this  was  very  curious. 

“Were  you  conscious  of  groaning  and 
gasping?”  I  asked. 

“  No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything.  I ' 
am  told  I  do  sometimes  make  a  great  fuss,  but 
I’m  not  aware  of  it.  Did  anything  happen?” 

“A  very  great  deal  happened,”  I  replied, 
and  she  smiled  in  quiet  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Miller  pmtt^  her  hand.  “You  must 
be  very  tired,  poor  thing.” 

“  I  do  feel  weak.  What  time  is  it?” 

Miller  looked  at  his  watch.  “  Great  Scott! 
It’s  after  one  o’clock.  ” 

“Absorbing  business,  isn’t  it?”  said  I, 
much  amused  at  his  amazement. 

Mrs.  Miller  invited  Mrs.  Smiley  to  stay  the 
remainder  of  the  night  and  took  her  away  to 
bed,  leaving  Miller  and  me  to  measure  and 
weigh  and  surmise. 
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“Eveiything  took  place  within  her  reach, 
provided  she  could  have  freed  her  hands,” 
Miller  repeated. 

“Miller,”  said  1  with  conviction,  ‘Hhat 
woman  did  not  lift  her  wrists  from  that  chair*' 

“I  don’t  see  how  she  did  it — ^but  to  say 
she  did  not  is  to  admit  the  preposterous.  I 
wish  she  had  permitted  us  to  hold  her  hands.” 

“  I  don’t  know  of  another  psychic  in 
America  who  would  have  submit!^  to  the 
test  we  put  upon  Mrs.  Smiley  to-night,  and 
yet  ‘Wilbur’  assures  us  he  will  go  farther. 

I  feel  as  if  the  great  mystery  were  almost 
within  our  grasp.  Suppose  that  it  is  all  the 
work  of  the  psychic’s  mind  acting  through 
some  unknown  form  of  force,  isn’t  it  worth 
while?  A  physicist  like  yourself  should  be 
ready  to  give  a  year,  ten  years,  to  demon¬ 
strating  a  single  one  of  these  physical  effects. 
Let  us  have  our  next  sitting  at  Cameron’s. 
It  is  only  fair  to  readmit  them,  for  we  have 
proved  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  pro¬ 
ducing  the  ‘stunts’  of  our  first  sitting.  I  am 
going  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  hold  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  psychic  and  also  to  take  a 
Bashlight  picture  of  the  floating  cone.  We 
may  yet  touch  these  ghostly  hands,  as  Flam- 
marion  has  done.” 

Miller  was  groggy  but  still  in  the  ring.  “  I 
don’t  believe  it,  I  can’t  believe  it.” 

IS  HYSTERIA  THE  ANSWER? 

“Now,  seriously,  this  is  the  way  it  all  looks 
to  me,”  I  said.  “Mrs.  Smiley  seems  to  have 
fliree  stages  of  hypnotic  sleep.  In  the  first 
stage  the  ‘spirits’  speak  through  her  own 
throat  or  she  impersonates,  just  as  Mrs.  Har¬ 
ris  did.  Her  second  and  deeper  sleep  per¬ 
mits  of  ‘telekinesis,*  ‘independent  slate-writ¬ 
ing,’  and  so  forth.  But  in  this  final,  deathly 
tnnce  she  has  the  power  of  projecting  ‘suf)er- 
numerary  limbs,’  whatever  that  may  mean, 
and  by  their  use  she  handles  books  and  the 
cone.” 

“I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,”  declared 
Miller.  “It  is  all  impossible.  She  is  hys¬ 
teric  and  possessed  of  all  the  diabolic  un¬ 
conscious  cleverness  of  the  neuropath.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
performance?  What  about  the  tacks,  the 
threads,  the  tapes  that  bound  her?  She 
brought  books,  shook  the  table,  touched  us — 
hysteria  does  not  explain  this  sitting.” 


“  I  don’t  know.  She  seems  a  nice,  simple 
little  woman,  and  yet  this  very  simplicity  may 
be  a  means  of  throwing  us  off  our  guard.  I 
would  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  permission 
to  hold  her  hands  while  the  cone  is  moving.” 

“If  you  do -not  believe  in  the  testimony  of 
tacks,  would  you  believe  in  the  touch  of  your 
fingers?” 

“If  she  will  permit  that,  and  the  cone 
moves,  I  will  surrender.” 

“No,  you  won’t.  You  think  you  will,,  but 
you  won’t.  Don’t  deceive  yourself.  I’ve 
been  all  through  it.  You  can't  believe  until 
some  fundamental  change  takes  place  in 
your  mind.  You  must  struggle,  and  back  and 
fill,  just  as  Lombroso  did.  Habit  is  bondage. 
You’ll  go  on  with  the  experiments,  won’t 
you?” 

INABIUTY  TO  BEUEVE 

“Yes,  but  I  must  turn  the  screws  tighter. 
Let’s  devise  some  other  plan  to  make  our¬ 
selves  doubly  certain  of  her  innocence.” 

With  this  understanding  I  said  good  night, 
and  took  my  lonely  way  to  my  apartment. 

It  was  deliciously  fresh  and  still  out  of 
doors,  and  as  I  looked  up  at  the  glowing 
stars,  and  down  the  long  empty  street,  my 
mind  revolted.  “  Can  it  be  that  the  good  old 
theory  of  the  permanence  of  matter  is  a  gross 
and  childish  thing?  Do  the  dead  tell  tales, 
after  all  ?  I  wish  I  could  believe  it.  Perhaps 
old  Tontonava  was  right.  Perhaps  if  we 
should  all  pray  for  the  happy  hunting-grounds 
at  the  same  moment  and  in  perfect  faith,  the 
lost  paradise  would  return,  builded  by  the 
magic  power  of  our  collective  will.” 

Then  the  substance  of  Richet’s  moving 
confession  came  into  my  mind:  “It  took 
me  twenty  years  of  patient  research  to  arrive 
at  my  present  conviction.  Nay — to  make 
one  last  confession — I  am  not  yet  absolutely 
and  irremediably  convinced.  Li  spite  of  the 
astounding  phenomena  which  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  I  have  still  a  trace  of  doubt — doubt 
which  is  weak,  indeed,  to-day,  but  which  may 
perchance  be  stronger  to-morrow.  Yet  such 
doubts,  if  they  come,  will  not  be  due  so  much 
to  any  defect  in  the  actual  experiment  as  to 
the  inexorable  strength  of  prepossession  which 
holds  me  back  from  adopting  a  conclusion 
which  contravenes  the  habitual  and  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  mankind.” 
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"IT  THEN  Alice  Armstrong  came  down-stairs  the  charm  string  it  contained  to  play  with, 
VV  ^  l^iue  lawn,  crisp  and  fresh  from  and,  as  a  crowning  inducement  to  stay,  prom- 
the  iron,  and  stood  putting  on  her  bonnet  ised  her  a  dish  of  strawberries  when  the  sun 
before  the  kitchen  looking-glass,  the  hands  should  have  gone  off  the  patch.  Satisfied, 
of  the  little  round  clock  b^de  the  window  Alice  sat  on  the  steps  that  projected  bc- 
pointed  to  a  quarter  of  two.  low  the  stair  door  into  the  room,  and  made 

“You’re  starting  out  pretty  early,  ain’t  patterns  of  the  beads  and  buttons  on  her 
you?”  her  mother  called  from  the  dining-  little  pink  calico  lap  until  she  fell  asleep, 
room,  where  she  was  sewing.  While  she  slept,  a  sudden  shower,  with  hail, 

Alice  glanced  toward  the  clock.  “Yes,”  came  up  and  wet  the  road,  so  that  her  father, 
she  answered.  “It  is  early,  but  I’m  all  ready  driven  in  from  the  field,  had  hitched  the 
now.”  team  to  the  wagon  and  come  to  take  her  and 

Her  mother  laid  down  her  work  and  came  her  mother  home.  Alice  was  glad  enough 
to  the  kitchen  door.  “W’ell,  I  suppose  you’d  to  go,  until  die  remembered  the  promis^ 
as  well  go  on,  then,  and  take  your  time  for  it,  berries. 

so  as  not  to  get  all  het  up.”  She  turned  her  “Why,  honey,”  Miss  Martha  said  in  an- 
daughter  around  to  fluff  out  a  ruffle  here  swer  to  her  impatient  demand  to  be  taken  to 
and  pat  it  in  there,  and  then,  looking  straight  the  garden* for  them,  “they’re  all  beat  down 
into  the  eyes  that  fell  beneath  her  glance,  she  in  the  ground  now  by  the  hail  that  came  up 
said  rather  sharply:  “And  I  do  wish  you’d  while  you  was  asleep.  Never  mind,  next 
try  to  spunk  up  a  little.  You  look  like  you’d  summer  I’m  a-going  to  see  to  it  that  you  get 
buried  your  last  friend.  I’m  ashamed  of  the  all  the  strawberries  you  can  eat.  I’ll  hitch 
way  you  act  about  this,  Alice.”  up  old  Poney  and  come  after  you  mysell.” 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  and,  taking  up  But  the  promise  of  a  pleasure  so  remote 
her  cotton  mitts,  she  left  the  house  and  turned  did  not  satisfy  Alice.  Even  the  maple-sugar 
into  the  path  that  led  down  the  hill  to  the  egg  and  the  string  of  blue  and  white  beads 
main  road  below.  that  Miss  Martha  put  into  her  hands  as  part- 

She  was  on  her  way  to  take  her  yearly  tea  ing  gifts  very  poorly  made  up  for  the  missing 
with  Miss  Martha  Cotton.  It  was  a  movable  berries,  and  she  sat  in  the  high  seat  between 
feast,  like  Easter  and  Thanksgiving,  falling  her  father  and  mother  on  her  way  home, 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  week  in  which  straw-  feeling  very  much  cheated, 
berries  were  at  their  best.  In  the  next  strawberry  season,  however. 

Its  beginning  lay  in  nothing  more  than  a  Mi^-  Martha,  true  to  her  promise,  drove  old 
child’s  disappointment  at  not  getting  a  prom-  Poney  over  for  Alice.  They  had  a  very 
ised  dish  of  strawberries.  pleasant  visit  together;  so  pleasant,  indeed. 

When  Alice  was  five  years  old,  she  was  that  it  was  repeated  the  following  year,  and 
spending  the  day  with  her  mother  at  Martha  by  that  time  the  event  had  acquired  the  dig- 
Cotton’s,  after  the  old  fashion  of  staying  to  nity  of  a  custom,  which  had  not  once  been 
dinner  and  supper  and  going  home  in  the  cool  broken  from  that,  Alice’s  seventh  year,  to  this, 
of  the  evening.  Alice  found  it  tiresome,  and  her  twentieth. 

very  soon  after  dinner  she  began  teasing  her  She  left  the  main  road  and  turned  into  a 
mother  to  take  her  home.  lane  that  led  through  the  woods.  It  was 

To  amuse  her.  Miss  Martha  gave  her  the  cool  here;  the  leaves  of  the  tall  trees— 

little  shell  box  from  the  mantel,  and  let  her  the  pink-tinted,  late  opening  hickories,  the 

have  the  string  of  blue  and  white  beads  and  soft,  fully  expanded  maples,  and  the  hard, 
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glistening,  clean-cut  oaks  met  together  far 
above  her  head  and  cast  wavering  patterns 
of  light  and  shade  across  her  path.  On  the 
hillside  a  few  steps  from  her  way,  the  purple 
vetch  was  in  bloom,  and  blue  and  white 
and  yellow  violets;  and  among  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  May-apple  there  still  lingered 
white,  waxen  blossoms.  Beyond,  in  the 
hollow  where  a  brook  ran,  dark  against  its 
bed  of  brown  leaves,  were  the  pale  fronds 
of  young  ferns,  and  above  it,  nodding  from 
a  rocky  ledge,  the  “water-boys”  hung.  In 
other  times  Alice  had  pushed  her  way  through 
the  hazel  brush  to  their  hiding-places  and 
had  come  to  Miss  Martha’s  house  laden  with 
the  woods’  treasures;  but  to-day  she  had  no 
heart  for  them,  and  save  for  a  few  buds  of 
wild  rose  that  grew  close  beside  the  way,  her 
hands  were  empty. 

At  a  bend  of  the  lane  she  came  upon  the 
edge  of  a  held,  and  far  across  the  rows  of 
young  com  she  caught  sight  of  a  man  plow¬ 
ing;  but  she  looked  quickly  away,  her  heart 
bating  painfully,  and  hurried  on.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  was  looking  down  upon  the  long, 
sloping  roof  of  Martha  Cotton’s  house,  gray 
and  mossy  among  the  orchard  trees.  She 
left  the  lane  here  and,  opening  a  gate,  followed 
a  little  path  that  led  through  the  woods-lot 
to  the  bars  beside  Miss  Martha’s  bam. 
Nothing  seemed  ever  to  change  here.  On 
the  other  farms  that  Alice  knew,  there  was 
alwaj'ssome  improvement  going  on;  but  here, 
as  the  years  went  by,  the  moss  only  grew 
thicker  on  the  stone  step  and  the  brick  walk 
and  the  windlass  well;  the  apple-trees  be¬ 
came  more  gnarled,  and  the  bam  roof  sagged 
lower;  the  lilacs  and  the  snowballs  grew  taller 
around  the  kitchen  door;  the  hollyhocks  and 
the  bouncing-bets  only  pushed  farther  out 
from  the  garden  palings,  and  the  yellow  and 
’  cinnamon  roses  made  broader  patches  of  color 
in  the  green  yard. 

Miss  Martha  was  waiting.  She  had  brought 
out  her  work  and  was  sitting  in  the  shelter 
of  the  wild  grape-vine  that  was  already 
making  a  soft  shade  across  the  south  end 
of  the  porch  and  filling  the  air  with  the 
sweetness  of  its  fuzzy  blossoms.  As  she 
heard  the  click  of  the  yard  gate  she  rose  and 
met  Alice  at  the  porch  step.  She  was  very 
neat  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  in  her  plain 
gown  of  black  and  white  lawn,  made  skirt 
and  waist  together,  with  a  black  silk  belt 
clasped  by  a  square  buckle  of  pale  old  gold 
outlining  her  waist,  and  a  bow  of  purple  rib¬ 
bon  at  her  throat. 


“Why,  you’ve  come  real  early,”  she  said 
as  she  kissed  Alice’s  cheek,  pink  and  soft 
within  the  stiff  bonnet.  “And  I’m  real  glad, 
too,  for  it’ll  give  us  a  nice  long  visit  before 
supper.  Come  in  and  take  off  your  bonnet; 
you  look  kind  o’  hot  and  tired.”  And  she 
led  the  way  into  a  cool,  shady  room. 

Alice  handed  her  the  rosebuds.  “They’re 
all  I  brought  you  this  time,”  she  ap>ologized. 
“And  they’re  all  wilted;  I  must  have  held 
them  too  tight.” 

“Oh,  they’ll  freshen  up  when  I  put  ’em 
in  water.  I’ll  go  right  now  and  draw  a 
bucket  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  well.  I  think 
maybe  you’d  like  a  drink  yourself.” 

Left  alone,  Alice  looked  about  the  little 
room,  not  from  curiosity  (as  long  as  she  could 
remember,  it  had  been  exactly  as  she  saw  it 
to-day),  but  because,  like  the  face  of  an  old 
friend,  its  quiet  restfulness  soothed  her.  The 
walls  were  lime-washed  and  fresh  from  the 
spring  cleaning.  The  square  windows,  small 
and  many-paned,  were  shaded  by  muslin 
curtains  that  reached  only  to  their  sills.  On 
the  floor  was  a  rag  carpet,  with  bright  red 
and  twisted  black  and  white  stripes  relieving 
the  drabbish  hit-and-miss  of  its  groundwork. 
The  furniture  was  old  and  shone  with  much 
rubbing.  A  cherry-wood  stand,  with  a  white, 
hemstitched  cover  and  a  few  books  neatly 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  stood  beside  one 
window;  and  near  the  other  was  a  mahogany 
bureau  with  glass  knobs  on  the  drawers. 
Pushed  into  a  comer  was  the  high,  four- 
posted  bed,  covered  with  a  quilt  of  the  chariot- 
wheel  design,  very  neatly  made,  and  with 
knitted  lace  edging  the  pillow  slips.  Besides 
these  larger  pieces,  there  were  two  or  three 
chairs  of  black  walnut  and  horsehair,  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  parlor  set  of  some  pretension. 

In  oval  frames  on  the  walls  hung  pictures 
of  relations  of  Miss  Martha’s,  in  dress  of  by¬ 
gone  fashion,  with  tinted  cheeks  and  with 
jewelry  brought  out  in  gilt.  There  was  one 
of  Miss  Martha  herself,  taken  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  in  a  blue  dress,  low  of  neck  and  short 
of  sleeve,  and  with  brown  curls  that  hung 
prettily  behind  her  ears.  Alice  was  standing 
before  this  picture,  trj-ing,  as  she  had  often 
done  before,  to  trace  in  it  some  resemblance 
to  the  v.'Oinan  she  knew,  when  she  heard  Miss 
Martha’s  step  in  the  kitchen  and  w'ent  out 
to  her.  She  drank  of  the  cool  water  that 
her  hostess  poured  for  her  from  the  dew¬ 
laden  pitcher,  and  helped  her  arrange  the 
rosebuds  in  a  tall  glass  goblet. 

Miss  Martha  took  them  back  into  the  other 
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room  and  placed  them  on  the  bureau  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed. 

“There,”  she  said,  stepping  back  to  ad¬ 
mire  them,  “they'll  be  the  first  thing  I  see 
when  I  wake  up  in  the  morning,  and  the>’’ll 
likely  be  just  opening,  too. 

Would  you  rather  set  on 
the  porch  or  in  here?” 

“I’d  rather  go  to  the 
porch.” 

So  they  went  back  to 
the  shade  of  the  grape¬ 
vine,  and  Miss  Martha 
resumed  her  work.  She 
was  piecing  a  quilt,  a 
double  Irish  chain  of  tiny 
red  and  white  blocks. 

Alice  watched  her  for  a 
minute  and  then  asked  a 
little  shyly:  “Is  that  my 
quilt  you’re  piecing.  Aunt 
Mattie?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  it  is.  It’s 
the  one  I  promised  you, 
anyhow,  if  you  like  it. 

It’ll  be  right  prett)-,  I 
think,”  and  she  held  up  a 
piece  for  Alice  to  get  the 
effect.  But  the  girl  looked 
away,  and  a  ^ow  color 
came  into  her  cheeks. 

“Aunt  Mattie,”  she  said 
softly,  “I  sha’n’t  need  it. 

I’m — John  and  I — ^we’ve 
quit.” 

Miss  Martha  looked  at  her  a  moment  and 
then  let  her  hands  drop  with  the  work  in 
them  to  her  lap.  She  showed  no  surprise; 
the  words  seemed  rather  to  be  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  something  she  had  expected  and 
dreaded. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say,”  she  said, 
finally.  “  I  reckon  you’ve  made  up  your 
mind  and  are  settled  about  it;  only,”  she 
hesitated,  “I  hope  it’s  all  for  the  best.” 

She  began  her  work  again.  “I’ll  go  ahead 
and  fini^  the  quilt,  anyhow,  and  give  it  to 
you  as  I  said  I  would,  for  I  guess  you’ll 
need  quilts  whether  you  marry  or  don’t.  I 
find  I  always  do.” 

“But  I’m  not  going  to  keep  house  and 
live  by  myself  as  you  do,”  the  girl  remon¬ 
strated. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  then?” 

“Live  at  home.  Why  not?” 

“Well,  yes,  that’s  likely  for  a  while,  but 
one  of  these  times  you  won’t  have  no  home 


to  stay  at,  honey;  your  ma  and  pa  they’ll 
be  gone  same  as  mine  is,  and  your  brothers 
and  sisters  they’’ll  be  married  and  gone, 
too.  Then  you’ll  be  living  by  yourself,  I 
guess,  same  as  I  do.” 

“I’ll  go  live  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters, 
then.” 

“  My  experience  is  that 
you  won’t  ever  keep  that 
up  long.  I’ve  tried  it,  and 
I  know  what  I’m  talking 
about.” 

“Weren’t  they  good  to 
you.  Aunt  Mattie?”  the 
girl  asked  after  a  minute. 

“Why,  yes,  they  meant 
to  be,  but  they’ve  got  their 
own  interests  and  their 
own  families,  and  it  don’t 
make  no  difference  how 
long  you  stay — you’re  an 
outsider.  Why,  you  ought 
to  know  yourself  how  ’tis; 
you’ve  visited  at  your  sis¬ 
ter  Elma’s.  Did  you  really 
to  say  feel  at  home  there, 
like  you  do  at  your  own 
home  now?” 

“No,”  Alice  admitted 
reluctantly,  “I  didn’t,  but 
Elma’s  so  awfully 
changed.  You  know  how 
she  used  to  be  so  partic¬ 
ular  about  everything — 
taking  such  care  of  her  face  and  hands,  and 
alwa}'S  curling  her  hair;  well,  I  wish  you’d 
see  her  now.  She  goes  out  without  a  bon¬ 
net,  and  combs  back  her  hair  tight  and 
slick,  and  does  it  up  anj-way  that’s  handi¬ 
est.  She  hardly  ever  changes  her  dress  after 
dinner,  and  she  just  works  and  saves;  don’t 
think  of  anything  else.  And  Harry’s  worse 
than  she  is:  goes  around  without  any  kind  of 
a  collar;  and  it  seems  to  me.  Aunt  Mattie, 
they  don’t  care  much  about  each  other  any 
more.  That’s  the  worst  thing.  When  he 
came  in  from  his  work  he  used  to  call  to  her 
and  go  in  where  she  was,  and  bugh  and  joke 
about  things,  and  seem  to  take  some  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  life;  but  now  it’s  w’wk  and  save  and 
lay  by  for  the  children,  and  that’s  all  they 
live  for.  Don’t  you  hate  to  see  folks  get  that 
way.  Aunt  Mattie?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  And  yet  you  know  we  maybe 
ain’t  fair  to  ’em,  judging  on  the  outside  like 
we  do.  I  reckon  it  seems  different  to  them. 
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And  as  for  not  makin’  over  each  other,  don’t 
you  reckon  that’s  partly  because  they  under¬ 
stand  each  other  so  well  it  jCin’t — well,  ain’t 
called  for?  Yet  I’m  like  you,  I  don’t  just  like 
to  see  it.” 

There  seemed  no  more  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  silence  fell  between  them,  broken 
after  some  minutes  by  Miss  Martha,  who 
asked  with  some  hesitation:  “What  was  the 
trouble  between  you  and  John,  if  you  don’t 
mind  my  asking?” 

“I  don’t  mind  your  asking.  Aunt  Mattie,” 
Alice  answered,  flushing,  “but  I  don’t  know 
how  to  answer  you,  for  there  wasn’t  really 
anything  the  trouble.  We  just  quit.” 
“Mutual  consent?” 

“No — well,  not  at  first.  I  didn’t  want  to 
set  the  day;  I  couldn’t.  It  was  after  I’d  been 
down  to  Elma’s,  and  I  was  disgusted  with  the 
thought  of  everything.  I  don’t  want  to  live 
like  she  does  and  be  like  them;  and  that’s 
what  it  does  mean  to  get  married  and  settle 
down  on  a  farm;  and  I  told  John  so  and  it 
made  him  angry.” 

“Well,  I  thought  that  was  about  what’s  the 
matter.  I  don’t  blame  you  —  and  I  don’t 
blame  John  for  gettin’  mad,  either.  What 
does  your  ma  thiidc  about  it?” 

“Oh,  she  doesn’t  say  anything.  I  guess 
she’s  glad,  though.  I  don’t  think  ma  wants 
me  ever  to  get  married.  You  know  I’m  the 
baby,  and  she  likes  to  keep  me  with  her,  I 
suppose.  Then,  you  know  she’s  got  an  idea 
that  I’d  make  an  artist  if  I  had  a  chance. 

I  do  draw  fairly  well,  and  she’s  always  been 
at  pa  to  send  me  away  where  I  can  take  les¬ 
sons.  My  teacher  at  the  acadenjy  said  she 
thought  I  could  illustrate  for  magazines  and 
papers  if  I  was  trained  for  it,  and  now  pa 
says  he’ll  let  me  go  and  take  lessons  next  fall 
if  I  want  to.  And  I  guess  ma  likes  that.” 

“I  must  say  I  wouldn’t  hardly  ’a’  thought 
it.  John’s  a  good  boy  and  he’s  got  good 
prospects.  I’d  ’a’  thought  your  ma’d  ’a’ 
hated  it.” 

“Well,  she  didn’t;  she  did  more  than  any 
one  else  to  bring  it  about.  When  I  came 
back  from  Elma’s  and  told  her  how  it  all 
was  out  there,  she  said  it  was  what  any  one 
might  expect;  marrying  a  farmer  and  settling 
down  to  life  on  a  farm  always  meant  about 
the  same  thing.  And  she  said  she  didn’t  for 
the  life  of  her  see  how  a  girl  that  had  been 
raised  on  a  farm  and  knew  what  it  meant  could 
do  it.  Then  she  said  to  me,  ‘It’ll  be  just  the 
same  with  you,  mind  my  word’;  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  right  then  that  it  wouldn’t.” 


Miss  Martha  threaded  her  needle  carefully 
and  tied  a  knot  before  she  made  any  com¬ 
ment. 

“I  don’t  think  she  did  right  to  say  what 
she  did  in  the  first  place,  and  I’ll  say  it  if  she 
is  your  mother,”  she  said.  “I  always  hate 
to  hear  married  women  talking  that  way, 
because,  to  begin  with,  they  don’t  mean  it. 
They  don’t  stop  to  think — that’s  where  the 
trouble  is.  They  see  their  girls  young  and 
care-free  and  havin’  a  good  time,  and  they 
hate  to  see  ’em  tied  down  to  hard  work  and 
worries  and  everything.  But  if  they’d  think 
a  minute,  they’d  see  that  their  girls’ll  get  old 
and  care’ll  come  to  ’em  and  worry,  whether 
they  marry  or  don’t  marry,  and  they’ll  not 
find  it  any  easier  to  bear  havin’  it  all  to  bear 
by  theirselves,  either.” 

There  seemed  something  personal  in  Miss 
Martha’s  resentment,  and  Alice  was  at  a  loss 
for  a  reply.  Finally  she  asked  shyly:  “Do 
you  think.  Aunt  Mattie,  that  marri^  folks 
are  happier  than  others?” 

“Well,  now,  that’s  hard  to  say;  in  lots  of 
cases  of  course  they  ain’t;  but  I  do  think, 
Alice,  as  a  general  thing  they  are.” 

“But  you  have  an  easy  life  here  by  your¬ 
self;  you  haven’t  much  to  do,  and  your  house 
is  always  just  so;  when  you  put  anything 
away,  it  stays  right  where  you  put  it,  and 
there’s  nobody  to  bother  you.  S^ms  to  me 
you’ve  escaped  a  good  deal.” 

Miss  Martha  looked  at  her.  “Now,  Alice,” 
she  said,  “seems  to  me  that’s  a  good  deal 
like  congratulatin’  a  man  that  hadn’t  any 
legs  on  escaping  rheumatism  in  the  knees, 
and  you  wouldn’t  do  that.  No,  don’t  apolo¬ 
gize — everybody  says  that  to  me.  I  ought 
to  get  us^  to  it,  I  suppose,  but  I  don’t, 
somehow.  It  hurts  every  time.  But  then 
I  can’t  expect  folks  that  are  always  work- 
in’  to  keep  things  up  and  gettin’  all  wore 
out  at  it,  to  know  how  much  more  tiresome 
’tis  not  to  have  it  to  do.”  She  paused,  look¬ 
ing  away  from  her  work  and  from  her  visitor, 
far  away,  across  the  field  of  young  corn  that 
lay  beyond  the  road,  to  where  the  river 
shone  silver  between  the  -trunks  of  the  syca¬ 
mores  and  the  cottonwoods. 

“Honey,”  she  said  at  last,  without  turning 
her  eyes,  “I’d  tell  you  something  if  I  thought 
you’d  care  about  it  or  it  would  do  you  any 
good;  something  I  haven’t  told  many.  I 
don’t  know  if  you  ever  knowed  it  or  not,  but 
I  was  engaged  myself  once.” 

Alice  shook  her  head. 

“No,  I  reckon  not,”  Miss  Martha  went 
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on.  “There  didn’t  many  know  it,  I  guess; 
folks  was  slyer  about  being  engaged  them 
days.  I’d  just  turned  eighteen  when  we  broke 
off.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  old  I  w'as  when  I 
got  engaged,  because  I  don’t  know  myself.’’ 

“Why,  how  was  that?’’ 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  begin  at  the  beginning. 
His  name  w'as  Charley  Mills,  and  his  folks 
used  to  live  back  along  the  road  about  half 
a  mile  from  us,  and  he  alwa}rs  came  along 
by  our  house  to  go  to  school.  I  used  to 
go  alone  to  summer  school  because  brother 
Jerry  had  stopped  to  get  the  crops  in,  and 
Mandy  had  to  help  ma  with  the  work,  and  the 
two  little  ones  wasn’t  old  enough  to  walk  so 
far.  So  Charley  got  to  stopping  along  for 
me.  We  used  to  play  along  the  road  com¬ 
ing  and  going,  a-gathering  flowrs.  Why, 
we’d  come  into  school  fairly  loaded  down 
with  flowers  for  teacher.  I  mind,  too,  how 
we’d  get  little  periwinkle  shells  and  drop  lit¬ 
tle  stones  down  the  crawfish  holes  to  hear 
’em  strike  water  and  all  such  like,  as  children 
will.  Well,  we  went 
along  that  way  till  we 
was  ’most  growed  up, 
and  it  seemed  the  nat- 
uralest  thing  in  the 
world  that  we  should 
take  to  one  another 
and  think  of  marry- 
in’.  I  know  it’s  the 
fashion  nowadays  to 
cry  down  children’s 
making  sweethearts 
of  each  other,  but  it 
seems  to  me  there 
ain’t  anything  sweet¬ 
er  in  all  this  world, 
nor  innocenter.” 

“Aunt  Mattie,” 

Alice  interrupted, 

“John  and  I  were 
always  sweethearts, 
and  I  think  as  you 
do,  only — ”  She  left 
the  sentence  unfin¬ 
ished;  but  if  Miss 
Martha  noticed  the 
interruption  she 
made  no  sign. 

“Seems  as  if  folks 
took  it  for  granted 
we’d  marry,  same  as 
we  did  ourselves. 

Though  I  can’t  say  as 
my  folks  approved  of 


it.  They  never  had  anything  against  Charley, 
as  I  know  of,  but  they  was  pretty  well  off 
for  them  days  and  carried  their  heads  higher 
than  most,  and  the  MUlses  was  poor,  '^ey 
was  the  only  renters  in  our  whole  district. 
Of  course,  the  people  around  thought  that 
anybody  with  any  spunk  would  at  least 
make  out  to  get  a  place  of  their  own.  But 
the  Millses  was  content  as  anybody;  fact  is,  I 
think  that  was  what  aggravated  our  folks, 
that  they  was  content.  I  remember  how  of¬ 
ten  father’d  manage  to  bring  up  that  old 
sayin’  about  ‘What’s  bred  in  the  bone  and 
bom  in  the  blood,’  and  I  knowed  he  was 
hittin’  Charley  Mills  for  my  benefit  just  as 
well  as  if  he’d  called  out  his  name.  And 
mother  she’d  say  things  about  folks  that  didn’t 
have  no  regular  wash-day  and  that  fried 
down  their  sausages  in  cakes  ’stead  of  casin’ 
’em,  and  all  such. 

“  Well,  you  know  how  it  is;  if  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  thing,  you’re  mighty  apt  to  find 
it  or  to  think  you  do,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  I  got  to 
watchin’  Charley  and 
pickin’  flaws  in  him 
and  thinkin’  every 
little  fault  meant  a 
bigger  one  behind  it, 
though  I  did  love 
him.  I  knew  that  all 
the  time.  Sometimes 
seems  to  me  it  is  that 
way:  nobody  can  see 
the  faults  in  a  body 
like  the  one  that  loves 
’em  best,  because  it 
don’t  hurt  anybody 
else  so  much,  and 
they  don’t  care 
enough  to  notice  ’em. 
But  it’s  a  bad  habit 
to  get  into. 

“One  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  Charley  had 
come  over  to  our 
house  as  usual,  and 
we’d  started  out  to 
take  a  little  walk  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  in  the 
fall;  there’d  been  a 
cold  spell  and  one  or 
two  light  frosts,  but 
that  was  a  beautiful 
day,  warm  and  hazy 
and  still.  The  leaves 
had  fell  a  right  smart, 
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and  I  renaember  yet  how  they  rustled  under 
foot.  It  was  one  of  them  days  when  you 
don’t  want  to  talk,  and  we  walked  along 
hardly  sayin’  a  word  between  us.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  wild  grapes  was  ripe,  and  Charley 
gathered  a  handful  of  them  for  me;  and  there 
was  goldenrods  and  blue  gentians  and  them 
pretty  little  purply  dowers  like  daisies,  and 
he  got  me  a  lot  of  them,  too,  and  the  leaves  off 
the  sugar-trees.  Seems  to  me  I  never  see  the 
leaves  so  beautiful  as  they  was  that  year. 

“  You  know  we  lived  up  there  on  the  hill 
where — why,  where  John’s  folks  lives  now, 
and  we  come  right  along  that  road  you  did 
this  afternoon,  cornin’  here.  Only  instead  of 
turning  into  the  woods-lot  at  the  big  gate 
like  you  did,  we  followed  the  road  right  along 
down  to  the  river.  Well,  we  set  down  on  a 
tree  trunk  that  lay  ’long  by  the  river,  cross- 
ways  to  it,  so  that  the  limbs  fell  over  into  the 
water,  and  by  and  by  Charley  looked  over 
here  right  to  this  very  house;  and  he  says 
to  me:  ‘Mow’d  you  like  it  if  I’d  buy  that 
place  over  there  of  your  father?  It  would 
be  real  nice  and  handy  to  home  for  you, 
wouldn’t  it?’ 

‘“Why,  yes,*  I  says,  ‘if  you’d  build  a  nice 
new  house  on  it;  but  I  wouldn’t  live  in  that 
old  thing.’ 

“You  see,  father’d  put  it  up  for  the  man 
that  dug  coal  in  our  bank  to  live  in.  It 
wasn’t  nothing  but  a  two-roomed  log  house 
with  a  chimbley  outside,  and  no  kind  of  fixin’ 
up.  There  wasn’t  another  like  it,  exceptin’ 
back  along  the  hills,  in  the  whole  country 
round.  It  did  look  awful  bad  to  me  after 
our  big  red  brick  house;  you  know  how  it 
would,  and  I  don’t  know  as  I  was  to  blame 
for  feelin’  as  I  did  about  it.  But  I  hadn’t  more 
than  got  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  till  I  see 
a  look  come  in  Charley’s  eyes  that  I’d  never 
seen  there  before.  He  had  beautiful  eyes, 
Charley  had,  brown  and  soft  as  velvet.  But 
there  wasn’t  anything  soft  in  ’em  that  time. 
He  had  been  a-whittlin’  a  willow  stick  as  we 
was  settin’  there,  and  he  flung  it  down  and 
shut  up  his  knife  quick  as  a  wink  and  stood 
right  up  before  me. 

“  ‘Mattie,’  says  he,  ‘I  don’t  think  you  and 
me  understand  each  other  any  more,  and  the 
sooner  we  do,  the  better  it’s  going  to  be  for 
us  both.  I’m  a  poor  man,  Mattie,  and  I 
never  expect  to  be  anything  but  a  poor  man 
as  long  as  I  live.  I’m  willin’  to  work  for  you 
with  all  my  strength,  but  you’ll  have  to  be 
content  with  my  best,  and  I  reckon  that 
don’t  mean  much  of  fine  houses  or  fine  clothes 


or  a  good  many  other  things  that  you’re 
used  to.  Now  you’ll  have  to  choose  between 
them  and  me.  That  house  over  there  looks 
poor  enough  to  you,  I  reckon,  but  I  could  be 
happy  there,  and  so  could  you  if  you  thought 
as  much  of  me  as  I  do  of  you,  Mattie,  and 
that’s  the  whole  thing  of  it.’ 

“I’ve  thought  lots  of  times  that  he  didn’t 
go  at  me  right,  but  then,  too,  I’ve  thought 
how  it  must  have  galled  him  all  the  time  to 
know  how  our  folks  looked  on  him  and  his. 

I  reckon  many  a  time  he’d  set  his  teeth 
and  stood  things  for  my  sake;  and  it  must  ’a’ 
seemed  mighty  hard  to  him  to  have  me  turn 
on  him,  too.  It’s  all  been  plain  to  me  a  long 
time  how  ’twas,  but  I  didn’t  think  of  it  then, 
and  what  he  said,  and  the  way  he  said  it, 
stirred  me  all  up;  and  I  don’t  know  what  I 
did  say,  but  I  expect  it  was  something  I 
oughtn’  to.  I  know  I  throwed  away  the 
flowers  and  leaves  and  things  in  my  lap  and 
started  for  home.  He  come  along  with  me, 
and  neither  of  us  spoke  a  word;  and  when  I 
turned  in  at  the  gate  at  home  I  never  looked 
around  to  say  good-by  to  him. 

“  Seems  to  me  he  hadn’t  more  than  got 
out  of  sight  before  I  was  sorry  for  what 
I’d  said;  but  I  thought  he’d  get  over  it 
and  be  around  again  next  Sunday,  and  I 
dressed  up  and  set  all  afternoon  waitin’  for 
him.  I  remember  yet  what  a  different  day 
it  was  from  the  Sunday  before.  It  had 
rained  and  growed  cold,  and  seemed  like  the 
woods  had  turned  dull  and  lost  their  leaves 
in  a  day.  I  remember  we  had  a  fire  on  the 
hearth.  It  was  chilly  and  damp  and  gloomy, 
and  I  set  waiting  in  the  parlor  by  myself  till  • 
after  dark;  then  I  went  up-stairs  to  bed.  I 
don’t  know  as  I  ever  felt  so  down-hearted  in 
my  life  as  I  did  that  night,  but  still  I  didn’t 
do  anything  to  let  Charley  know;  and  I 
believe  he  stayed  around  home  waiting  for 
some  kind  of  a  sign  from  me  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  for  after  that  he  went  off  and  for  a 
long  time  I  never  heard  a  word  about  him.” 

For  some  time  Miss  Martha’s  hands  had 
been  idle,  and  now  she  took  off  her  glasses  and 
held  them  in  her  lap.  There  was  a  far-away, 
wistful  look  in  her  pale  old  eyes,  and  she  was 
so  long  silent  that  Alice  was  afraid  she  should 
have  no  more  of  the  story  that  was  plainly 
unfinished;  so  she  said  by  way  of  reminder: 
“Didn’t  he  ever  come  again.  Aunt  Mattie?” 

Miss  Martha  roused  herself.  “Oh,  yes, 
honey,  but  it  was  a  good  many  years  after¬ 
ward,  and  a  good  deal  had  happened.  Well, 
no,  I  can’t  say  that,  either;  don’t  seem  aS  if 
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much  ever  to  say  happened  to  me,  but  there’d 
been  a  sight  of  change.  I  was  a  good  deal 
older,  for  one  thing.  ’Bout  the  time  he  went 
away,  »ster  Mandy  and  brother  Jerry  was 
both  married  and  went  to  theirselves;  and 
by  and  by  the  two  girls,  younger  than  me, 
was  growed-up  young  ladies  and  had  their 
beaux  and  young  friends,  and  all  my  old  set 
was  married  off  and  gone,  and  seemed  like  I 
was  left  pretty  much  by  myself.  I  tell  you, 
Alice,  it  was  mighty  loneso'me  them  days  and 
mighty  hard  to  bear,  lots  of  times. 

“Take  it  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  now. 
Mother  and  father  they’d  be  off  a-visiting 
some  o’  the  old  folks  round,  and  a  crowd 
of  the  young  people’d  come  along,  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  girls  they’d  be  off  with  them 
some  place  or  other,  and  there  I’d  be  up  at 
the  house  all  by  myself.  I’d  walk  round  the 
garden  and  look  at  the  flowers  and  things, 
and  go  in  the  house  and  write  a  letter  to  one 
o’  my  old  schoolmates  that  had  married  and 
mov^  out  o’  the  neighborhood,  knowin’  like 
as  not  when  I  wrote  it  I  wouldn’t  get  no 
answer;  they’d  be  too  busy  with  their  own 
concerns  to  care  about  an  old  maid  like  me. 
Many  a  time  when  I  got  my  letters  wrote 
I’ve  tore  ’em  up  again  and  just  set  and  cried 
for  lonesomeness. 

“  Well,  it  went  along  that  way  for  a  good 
while,  till  finally  the  girls  was  married  and  gone, 
and  pretty  soon  after  that  father  took  down 
and  died,  and  mother  and  me  vt-as  left  alone. 
We  was  all  and  all  to  each  other,  and  as  she 
got  feebler  and  feebler  and  more  dependent 
on  me,  I  kind  of  felt  I’d  found  a  place  for 
'myself,  and  I  reckon  I  was  the  most  contented 
I  ever  had  been  since  Charley  went. 

“Well,  along  about  that  time  the  coal  com¬ 
pany  come  in  and  bought  up  all  the  land 
back  around  the  hills,  and  sunk  shafts,  and 
the  railroad  was  built,  and  things  changed 
around  here  considerable,  though  it  wouldn’t 
have  hurt  our  place  much  if  it  hadn’t  of 
been  for  Jerrj'  gettin’  a  notion  to  prospect 
our  hills  and  sink  a  couple  of  shafts  on  our 
own  account.  They  didn’t  pay,  you  know, 
and  we  lost  considerable  money  in  ’em  and 
had  to  sell  off  some  pieces.  This  part  where 
the  log  house  was,  was  among  ’em,  and  when 
Charley  Mills  come  back,  what  did  he  do 
but  buy  it  of  the  man  we’d  sold  it  to.  Didn’t 
it  seem  odd  now  that  he  should  buy  for  his 
wife  (he’d  married,  where  he’d  been)  this 
very  same  place  he’d  wanted  to  buy  for 
me  ?  Yet  there  wasn’t  so  many  to  pick  from, 
unless  he’d  ’a’  lived  up  in  the  company 


houses,  and  he  wouldn’t  do  that.  He  lud 
a  real  pretty  little  wife,  and  he  fixed  up  this 
place  as  nice  as  could  be  for  her;  weather- 
boarded  it  over,  and  built  on  the  porch  and 
porch  bedroom,  and  set  things  out  around, 
and  built  palin’s  and  walks  and  things.  You 
don’t  know  how  it  hurt  me,  honey;  seemed 
at  times  I  couldn’t  stand  it. 

“Mother  was  poorly  and  kept  me  pretty 
close,  and  I  guess  Charley  didn’t  go  many 
places  around,  either.  He  had  work  up  to 
the  mines,  weighmaster,  and  though  he  come 
and  went  by  the  path  back  of  our  house,  I 
didn’t  somehow  ever  see  him  till  one  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  vi’as  out  lookin’  for  a  cow  that 
hadn’t  come  up  to  be  milked  with  the  others. 

“It  was  over  there  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
where  the  violets  that  you  used  to  bring  me 
growed,  and  it  was  early.  It  was  Monday, 
and  I  was  hurryin’  to  get  back  and  get  the  wa^ 
out.  The  grass  was  all  wet  with  dew,  for  the 
sun  wasn’t  up  yet  over  the  hills,  though  I 
could  see  the  light  of  it  between  the  trees 
toward  the  east.  Seems  to  me  I  never  see 
the  sun  cornin’  up  through  the  trees  that  it 
don’t  fetch  it  back  to  me.  Well,  I  was 
hurryin’  along,  lookin’  throu^  the  bushes 
for  the  cow,  when  I  hear  somebody  callin’ 
my  name,  and  I  looked  around  and  there 
stood  Charley.  I  couldn’t  move  a  step  to 
save  my  life,  but  I  held  out  my  hands,  and 
when  he  come  up  he  took  ’em  both  and  held 
’em,  lookin’  me  straight  in  the  eyes.  Seemed 
to  me  it  was  a  good  while  we  stood  still  that 
way,  and  I  never  could  remember  a  word 
either  one  of  us  spoke.  I  don’t  believe  we 
did  say  anything,  but  there  was  something 
in  his  eyes  I  couldn’t  quite  make  out.  They 
looked  deep  and  meaning,  like  they  wanted 
to  tell  me  something.  Sometimes  it’s  come 
to  me  that  he  felt  what  was  before  him; 
maybe  not  exactly  what  it  was,  but  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  something  great  and  strange  was 
coming,  and  he  w'anted  me  to  know  it,  too. 

“Well,  after  he’d  left  me  I  forgot  what  I 
was  out  there  for  and  I  just  turned  and  went 
back  to  the  house.  But  when  I  got  there  I 
couldn’t  go  in,  somehow,  so  I  took  up  the 
crocks  from  the  sunnin’ -  bench  and  went 
down  to  the  spring-house  to  strajn  away  and 
skim  up.  But  ’twas  the  same  thing  there;  I 
just  put  down  the  crocks  and  sat  down  by  the 
willow-tree  and  looked  down  at  the  spring 
runnin’  over  the  little  shiny  pebbles,  and 
thought.  I  was  settin’  there  when  I  heard  an 
awful  noise:  like  a  ^arp  clap  of  thunder,  but 
not  like  it,  either — more  like  an  earthquake, 
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I  expect.  But  I  knowed  in  a  minute  what 
it  was,  though  I’d  never  heard  one  before. 
It  was  an  explosion  up  to  the  mines,  and  I 
knowed  as  well  as  if  I  was  there  and  saw  it 
that  it  was  at  number  three  and  that  Charley 
was  killed.” 

“Was  he?”  Alice  asked  breathlessly. 

“Yes,”  Miss  Martha  answered  quietly. 
“After  I’d  seen  him,  he’d  gone  on  to  his 
work,  and  when  he  got  there  he  see  a  crowd 
of  men  around  the 
pump-house,  and  he 
went  over  to  find  out 
what  the  trouble  was. 

They  told  him  the 
pumps  was  a-throw- 
in’  out  muddy  water. 

It  was  ’most  time  to 
go  to  work;  the  men 
was  nearly  all  there 
and  they  was  expect¬ 
in’  the  mine  boss 
every  minute;  and 
they  knowed  the  min¬ 
ute  he  got  there  he’d 
send  down  a  cage  of 
men,  for  he  was  an 
awful  impatient  man 
and  reckless.  But  a 
good  many  of  them 
around  thought 
something  was  wrong 
in  the  mine,  and 
Charley  he  offered  to 
go  down  and  see. 

They  didn’t  want  him 
to,  and  tried  to  keep 
him  back,  but  he  said 
better  him  killed  than 
a  cage  full  of  men, 
and  him  and  another 
man  started  for  the 
ladders.  One  of  them 
had  on  a  common 
miner’s  lamp — ^forgot  it,  most  likely — and 
they  hadn’t  gone  but  a  little  ways  till  it  set  the 
gas  on  fire  and — well,  when  they  was  brought 
out  they  was  both  dead.” 

Miss  Martha  paused,  and  it  seemed  that 
she  had  finished,  but  after  a  minute  she  began 
again.  “I  didn’t  go  to  the  funeral.  They 
said  it  would  break  your  heart  the  way  his 
wife  took  on,  but  I  think,  honey,  it’s  a  good 
deal  as  mother  used  to  say:  ‘The  harder  the 
storm,  the  sooner  it’s  over.’  ’Twas  so  with 
her,  anyhow.  In  less  than  a  year  she  married 
again.  But  then  I  oughtn’  to  say  anything. 


I  reckon;  we  ain’t  all  alike  about  such  things. 
Somehow,  though,  it  seemed  to  me  like  her 
marryin’  again  give  Charley  back  to  me.  I 
reckon  that’s  a  foolish  notion,  but  you  don’t 
know  what  a  peaceful  thing  it  was  to  me, 
especially  after  I  come  over  here  to  live.  You 
see,  after  mother’d  gone  and  the  place  was 
divided  up,  I  took  my  share  over  next  this 
little  piece  and  bought  it  back,  and  you 
don’t  know,  honey,  what  a  comfort  it’s  b^n 
to  me.  Here’s  these 
rooms  Charley  fixed 
up,  and  the  porch; 
that  very  grape-vine 
there  he  planted,  and 
them  little  evergreens 
out  in  front  he  set 
out,  and  the  Weedin’ 
hearts  and  pinies  in 
the  garden;  why, 
honey,  it’s  just  like 
he  done  it  for  me.  If 
only  I  could  ’a’  done 
something  for  him!  If 
only  I’d  come  when 
he  asked  me  to  and 
we’d  had  them  few 
years  together!” 

Miss  Martha  had 
forgotten  her  listener, 
and  her  eyes  were  soft 
with  tears  as  she 
ceased  speaking. 

Alice  leaned  her 
head  against  the 
sturdy  vine  that 
touched  her  cheeks 
with  its  fuzzy  blos¬ 
soms,  and  the  tears 
she  had  turned  away 
to  hide  fell  upon 
them  like  dew. 

At  last,  with  a  sigh, 
Miss  Martha  looked 
up.  The  sun  had  fallen  behind  the  tops  of 
the  sugar-trees  on  the  hillside,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  house  lay  long  across  the  yard.  She 
gathered  up  her  quilt  pieces  with  sudden 
energy. 

“Why,  dear  me,”  she  exclaimed,  “it’s  later 
than  I  had  any  idea  of.  The  sun’s  off  the 
strawberry  bed,  and  if  you’d  like  to  go  and 
pick  ’em  I’ll  go  in  and  get  a  dish.  Why, 
honey,  child,  what’s  the  matter?”  For  Alice 
had  thrown  herself  on  the  bench  beside  Miss 
Martha’s  chair  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
friend’s  lap,  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would 
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break.  Miss  Martha 
drew  her  head  to  her 
breast  and  put  her 
arms  around  her. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Mattie,” 
the  girl  sobbed,  “I 
don’t  want  to  break 
with  /John;  I’m  so 
sorry!  What  shall  I 
do?” 

Miss  Martha  let 
her  cry  until  she  sat 
up  of  her  own  accord 
and  dried  her  eyes 
and  pushed  back  her 
hair  from  her  hot 
forehead;  then  she 
said  gently,  taking 
the  girl’s  hand:  “Are 
you  real  sure  you’re 
sorry,  dear;  real  cer¬ 
tain  that  you’d  like 
to  make  it  up  with 
him  again?  You 
mustn’t  do  anything 
rash  now,  and  you 
mustn’t  let  what  I’ve 
told  you  work  on 
your  feelin’s.  I  ex¬ 
pect  I’ve  said  more’n 
I  ought  to  ’a’  done, 
but  it  didn’t  seem 
fair,  somehow,  to 
have'  you  hear  only 
one  side.  Your  ma’s 
talked  to  you  how 
much  it  means  to 
maiT}',  how  much  a 
wonun  gives  up,  and  it  seems  like  you  ought 
to  hear  the  other  side — about  how  much  she 
misses. 

“And  another  thing:  A  woman  does  give 
up  a  great  deal;  but  so  does  a  man.  I’ve  often 
thou^t  about  it — how  much  a  man  takes  on 
himself  when  he  marries  a  woman;  takes  on 
himself  to  care  for  her  sick  or  well;  to  keep  a 
home  for  her  and  clothe  her  and  do  for  her  lots 
of  times  when  she’s  sickly  and  no  help  in  the 
world  to  him,  and  peevish  and  complainin’ 
and  unreasonable  besides,  maybe;  but  you 
don’t  often  hear  him  complain.  Not  as  he 
ought  to;  she’d  do  the  same  for  him  if  she 
was  called  to.  But  that’s  where  the  best  of 
it  all  comes  in;  they  do  it  for  one  another 
willin’  because  they  love,  and  nobody  sees 
that  and  appreciates  it  like  the  one  that 
hasn’t  got  it,  honey.  If  two  people  loves 


each  other  that  way, 
they’d  better  think 
twice  before  they 
throw  it  all  away. 
But  they  must  ^ 
sure  they  do.  And 
now  don’t  you  go 
and  let  John  come 
back  to  you  unless 
you  are  sure.  There’s 
time  a-plenty  for  you 
to  think  it  over — 
you’re  young  yet.” 

“Oh,  Aunt  Mat- 
tie,  I  have  thought 
it  over.  You  don’t 
know.  All  that  Sun¬ 
day  night  I  lay  on 
the  floor  in  my  room 
crying  by  myself.  I 
don’t  want  to  go 
away;  I  want  to  stay 
here  with  John.  But 
I  don’t  believe  he’H 
ever  forgive  me.  He 
could  have  come 
back  any  evening  if 
he  cared.  He  drove 
by  our  house  this 
w’eek  and  he  never 
even  looked  around.” 

“Oh,  that’s  just 
because  he  does 
care.  Mark  my 
words,  he’d  ’a’  looked 
around  all  right  if  he 
hadn’t  cared.  And 
if  you  really  want 
him,  he’ll  come  back  to  you,  I  promise  you 
that.  Come  out  to  the  kitchen  now  and 
bathe  your  eyes — they’re  all  red;  and  smooth 
up  your  hair  and  come  on  and  pick  the 
strawberries.” 

Miss  Martha  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen. 
She  brou^t  a  pan  of  cool  water  and  a  fresh 
towel  and  put  them  on  a  chair  for  Alice; 
then,  when  the  girl  was  ready,  gave  her  a 
bonnet  and  a  dish. 

“There,”  she  said,  “you  run  on  by  your¬ 
self;  it’s  so  late  now  I’ll  have  to  stay  and  start 
the  supper.  I’m  goin’  to  have  fri^  chicken. 
It’ll  be  the  first  fry  you’ve  had,  I  guess,  this 
year.” 

Alice  made  no  answer,  for  she  scarcely 
heard  the  words;  but  taking  the  dish,  she 
went  out  through  the  garden  gate  and  down 
the  path  between  the  beds  of  young  growing 
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tilings  to  the  berry  bed  at  the  farther  end,  and 
fell  listlessly  to  picking  the  strawberries.  If 
she  heard  the  mellow  note  of  a  conch-shell 
that  Miss  Martha  blew  from  the  hillside  be¬ 
yond  the  house,  she  gave  it  no  heed. 

The  sun  had  sunk,  and  the  soft  twilight 
of  early  summer  made  sweet  shadows  in 
the  corners  of  Miss  Martha’s  kitchen.  The 
chicken,  crisp  and  brown,  was  keeping  warm 
in  the  oven.  The  raised  biscuits,  wrapped 
in  a  towel,  stood  waiting  on  the  stove  hearth. 
The  table  had  long  been  set  out  with  Miss 
Martha’s  best  linen  and  her  rosebud  china. 
The  butter  and  honey,  in  glass  dishes,  and  the 
yellow  cream,  in  a  blue  pitcher,  had  been 
brought  from  the  cool,  mossy  cellar,  and  af¬ 
ter  long  waiting  had  been  carried  back.  The 
teakettle  boiled,  and  the  leaves  stood  waiting 
in  the  teapot.  Once  and  again  had  Miss 
Martha  left  the  kitchen  and  started  toward 
the  garden  gate,  but  each  time  she  came 
back  without  calling.  Now  she  went  again 
to  the  cellar,  and  brought  a  bowl  of  straw¬ 
berries,  which  she  emptied  into  her  tall  pre¬ 
sene  dish,  covered  with  sugar,  and  set  in  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  center  of  the  table.  As 
she  was  turning  away,  she  was  caught  in 
Alice’s  arms.  “Oh,  you  sweet  old  hypxxrite! 
How  could  you?”  Alice  cried  between  tears 
and  laughter. 

Miss  Martha  blushed  guiltily. 

“Oh,  I  guess  you’ll  forgive  me,  honey. 
But  you,”  and  she  turned  to  John,  who  stood, 
his  gray  eyes  dancing,  in  the  doonvay,  “you 
promised  you  wouldn’t  tell  on  me.” 

“I  couldn’t  help  it.  Aunt  Mattie;  she  had 
it  out  of  me  in  no  time;  but  I  guess  you’ll 
forgive  me,  too.”  And  before  Miss  Martha 


could  protest,  he  took  her  from  Alice  into 
his  own  arms  and  kissed  her. 

‘  ‘  Dear  goodness  me !  Did  you  ever  now !  ” 
she  exclaimed,  wiping  her  cheek  with  her 
apron,  not  knowing  what  she  did;  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  stove  to  hide  both  her  confusion 
and  her  tears,  she  fell  to  fussing  with  the 
things  waiting  there. 

It  w'as  not  until  all  three  were  seated 
around  the  table  that  Alice  caught  sight  of 
the  tall  dish  with  the  berries. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Mattie,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  for¬ 
got  the  strawberries!  Why,  John,  where  are 
they?  I  had  nearly  a  dish  full  when  you 
came.” 

“I  didn’t  see  them;  I’ll  go  look.” 

“No,  you  won’t  now;  you  just  sit  still,” 
Miss  Martha  ordered,  and  added  dryly:  “It 
was  a  mercy  I’d  a  few  in  the  house  now, 
wasn’t  it?” 

Going  home  together  through  the  shadowy 
W’oods,  full  of  the  sweetness  of  spring,  John 
asked  Alice  what  it  was  Miss  Martha  had 
said  to  change  her  mind. 

“Why,  it’s  not  what  she  said.  It  was 
changed  before  you  were  out  of  the  gate  that 
night.  I  wanted  you  to  come  back  then,  only 
I  wouldn’t  say  so.  She  told  me  something 
that  broke  down  my  foolish  pride,  that’s  all.” 

“And  are  you  sure,  sweetheart,  you  will 
never  be  sorry?” 

“Very  sure.” 

“There’s  your  talents,  your  drawing,  and 
the  chance  your  father  offers  you,  and  there 
is  so  little  I  can  give  you  in  e-xchange  ex¬ 
cept - ” 

“Everything,”  Alice  finished  the  sentence 
for  him  fervidly. 


By  ARTHVR  STRINGER 

SEE,  blind  and  weak,  he  whimpers  at  my  breast. 
Teasing  and  petulant  he  whines. 

And  will  not  rest! 

Now  snarling,  careless-clawed,  he  drags  at  me 
In  uncouth  play  so  fierce  I  dare 
Not  set  him  free! 

Now  gross  and  slather-fanged  and  grim  of  will 
He  stalks  me  naked  through  the  world. 
Whom  he  must  kill. 


TKe  Wives  of  tKe  Pseudo-Rich 


By  ONE  OF  THEM 


The  President  of  the  United  States,  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  States,  Congress,  several  State 
Legislatures,  and  the  newspapers,  are  unit¬ 
ing  in  a  great  outcry  against  stock-gambling 
and  other  forms  of  reckless  and  irregular  busi¬ 
ness;  and  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  country 
has  been  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  innocent 
victims. 

But  up  to  the  present  moment  one  class  of 
sufferers  has  not  been  heard  from:  I  mean 
the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  the  Pseudo- 
Rich — a  growing  typie  of  American  men  whose 
inflated,  fluctuating  incomes  have  nothing 
back  of  them;  men  of  |>ap)er  fortunes,  who  de¬ 
rive  their  money  from  overcapitalization,  and 
spand  the  bonuses  they  receive  from  the  com¬ 
panies  they  have  promoted  as  though  they 
were  the  income  from  bonded  securities.  It 
is  these  men  who  are  the  chief  patrons  of  the 
expansive  restaurants,  who,  more  than  any 
others,  rent  the  big  houses,  employ  great 
staffs  of  servants,  and  who  are  the  most  lavish 
custorters  of  florists  and  jewelers.  They  are 
p)erhap)s  most  in  evidence  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  but  every  large  city  in  the  United 
States,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  can 
furnish  its  own  examples. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  women 
whose  husbands’  bolstered  fortunes  have  been 
wipad  out,  and  who  have  had  to  try  to  find 
suppart  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
have  been  so  numerous  that  the  cases  have 
ceased  to  be  sparadic,  and  have  become  prac¬ 
tically  a  class. 

Does  the  public  realize  this  growing  con¬ 
dition?  Or  does  it  seem  too  trivial  to  the 
student  of  sociology?  Or  is  it  unbelievable 
to  those  who  think  the  only  distress  of  pav- 
erty  is  in  the  tenements? 

Last  week  a  beggar  asked  a  lady  for  money 
to  buy  food.  He  was  in  rags,  she  was  hand¬ 
somely  dressed,  yet  he  was  better  off  than 
she.  He  had  in  his  packets  at  that  moment 
the  price  of  a  week’s  food  and  lodging;  she 
had  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy  her  next 
day’s  meals.  This  is  a  fact. 


A  well-paid  saleswoman  of  a  big  depart¬ 
ment  store  waited  at  a  street  crossing  for  a 
lady  in  a  victoria  to  pass.  The  woman  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  comer  knew  the  one  in  the  car¬ 
riage  by  sight;  she  had  sold  the  latter  the  seal¬ 
skin  coat  she  was  then  wearing.  The  woman 
who  worked  glanced  enviously  at  the  other, 
leaning  back  against  the  cushions  in  apparent 
luxury.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  woman  in  the  victoria 
caught  the  saleswonan’s  look,  she  was  dazed 
with  wondering  how  she  could  earn  the 
money  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  her 
children.  The  victoria  was  to  be  put  up  at 
auction  the  next  day;  everything  she  owned 
was  for  sale — even  the  coat  on  her  back,  if 
it  would  bring  a  good  price.  Her  husband 
had  failed  that  week,  and  everything  had  to 
go  into  the  assets  of  the  firm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  condition  of  such 
women  as  the  one  in  the  victoria  is  worse 
than  that  of  those  who  always  have  been 
pxjor.  The  daughters  of  the  working  man, 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  they  will  have 
to  earn  their  living,  accept  the  fact  from  the 
beginning.  Their  lot  in  life,  therefore,  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  men  of  their 
kmilies.  They  are  trained  to  be  self-reliant. 
They  have  always  been  put  in  a  true  relation 
to  life.  The  daughters  of  the  rich,  or  of  the 
pjseudo-rich — for  on  this  px)int  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  two  classes — are  shut 
in  from  all  the  realities.  They  are  brought 
up  to  be  incaptable  of  taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  let  alone  any  one  else. 

The  rich  mother  is  filled  with  terror  if  her 
baby  son  of  ten  years  goes  two  city  blocks 
alone  at  dusk;  her  protection  of  that  son’s 
sister  nuy  be  gauged  from  this.  The  tene¬ 
ment  boy  of  six  or  eight  is  swinging  on  and 
off  trolley-cars  at  dangerous  curve  crossings 
at  midnight.  From  infancy,  the  children  of 
the  px)or  swarm  the  streets  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  girls  go  to  and  from  shop, 
factory,  or  theatre  at  all  hours — early  morn¬ 
ing  and  late  night,  while  the  daughter  of 
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the  rich  man  is  accompanied  by  a  maid  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  noon.  When  she 
marries,  she  is  scarcely  less  protected;  she  is 
shielded  and  made  helpless  by  the  whole  so¬ 
cial  system  to  which  she  belongs.  If  she  has 
a  cold  in  her  head,  they  send  for  a  trained 
nurse.  If  she  is  able  to  do  her  own  hair  well, 
she  is  thought  to  be  clever  with  her  fingers. 
If  she  can  make  herself  a  blouse,  or  her  baby  a 
dress,  her  capability  is  heralded  abroad.  If 
she  adds  up  her  accounts  and  makes  them 
all  wrong,  her  husband,  perhaps — and  her 
father,  surely  —  merely  smiles  indulgently. 
How  in  the  world  could  she  be  expected  to 
do  sums  correctly! 

Then,  without  warning,  let  her  be  thrown 
out  into  the  actual  world,  to  fight  the  battle  of 
existence!  Sometimes  the  father  has  died, 
learing  his  family  unprovided  for,  after  hav¬ 
ing  accustomed  them  all  their  lives  to  extrav¬ 
agance.  Sometimes  the  husband’s  firm  or 
company  has  collapsed  as  suddenly  as  a 
pricked  balloon,  and  all  in  a  moment  his  wife 
must  face  the  realization  that  they  are  pen¬ 
niless.  How  many  women  this  year  have 
known  the  shock  of  that  moment  of  revelation, 
the  sense  of  overpowering  helplessness  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  the  sudden  coldness  of 
the  limbs  as  though  they  had  been  immersed 
in  ether!  In  collapse,  the  husband  leans  on 
the  wife  whom  he  has  kept  childlike  in  her 
helplessness.  Her  shoulders,  unused  to  the 
slightest  burden,  suddenly  have  the  whole 
weight  of  his  disaster  thrown  upon.  them. 
Sometimes  they  can’t  bear  it,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  strength  they  acquire  is  astounding. 

One  such  woman  had  a  little  baby  four 
weeks  old  when  the  crash  came.  The  hus¬ 
band  became  violently  insane — ^he  thought 
his  creditors  were  pursuing  him;  he  was  ter¬ 
ror-stricken  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  face, 
but  he  was  perfectly  quiet  and  docile  with 
her.  He  was  in  such  fear  of  being  taken 
away  that  she  kept  him  at  home  and  took 
care  of  him  herself.  His  affairs  were  in  a 
desperate  state.  A  member  of  his  firm  and 
two  lawyers  spent  weeks  trjing  to  help  this 
woman,  who  never  had  balanced  her  own 
check-lx)ok,  to  understand  her  husband’s 
business.  She  had  been  treated  as  nothing 
more  than  a  doll  for  years;  she  happened  to 
be  made  of  wonderful  material  and  so,  in  a 
crias,  she  triumphed  over  her  training.  She 
dismissed  all  of  her  serx’ants  except  one  maid, 
who  refused  to  leave  her;  did  her  own  work, 
took  care  of  her  husband,  and  attended  to 
the  settling  up  of  his  business.  Out  of  the 


wreck  a  little  has  been  saved,  enough  to  liv'e 
on  in  the  most  straitened  circumstances. 

Her  health  is  shattered  by  the  strain.  The 
children  must  grow  up  in  extreme  poverty. 
Perhaps  they  may  turn  out  all  the  better  for 
it,  but  the  feeling  that  she  is  unable  to  give 
them  any  of  the  advantages  that  she  herself 
had  is  not  the  least  of  this  mother’s  suf¬ 
ferings. 

How  have  other  w’omen  dealt  with  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  this,  or  worse?  What  be¬ 
comes  of  them  when  there  is  not  enough  to 
pay  even  meager  expenses;  when  they  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources?  I  can 
answer  best  by  a  few  instances  of  women  I 
know  who  last  winter  had  to  face  the  problem. 

Mrs.  A - ’s  husband  made  a  large  in¬ 

come,  but  when  he  died  his  life-insurance 
was  all  that  was  left  for  his  widow.  This 
little  money,  which,  as  she  had  no  children, 
was  put  into  an  annuity,  gives  her  a  room 
and  lodging  in  a  very  nice  boarding-house 
in  Baltimore,  but  it  does  not  leave  a  cent  over. 
For  all  outside  e.xpenses,  even  her  washing, 
as  well  as  any  necessities  that  she  has  to  buy, 
she  is  dependent  upon  gifts  from  her  friends. 
Unhappy  as  it  makes  her,  she  has  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  as  there  is  actually  not  a-single  way  in 
which  she  can  earn  money.  She  can’t  keep 
house  for  any  one,  as  she  never  learned  to  keep 
her  own.  She  cannot  do  a  simple  sum  in  ad¬ 
dition  and  be  sure  of  getting  the  answer  with 
any  accuracy.  She  can’t  sew  a  stitch;  she 
can’t  draw;  she  can’t  even  write  a  clear  and 
legible  hand;  she  can’t  cook — there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  for  her  to  do  except  to  gum 
labels  on  bottles  in  a  factory  or  do  some  other 
work  that  a  child  of  six  could  do  as  well. 

That  woman  is  a  pierfect  fool,  I  suppose 
you  think.  Not  at  all ;  but  nothing  has  ever 
been  expected  of  her  except  to  be  pretty,  and 
gentle,  and  sweet,  and  she  is  all  three. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  T - was  frankly  em¬ 

ployed  to  instruct  the  family  of  a  new'  million¬ 
aire  in  the  rules  of  social  usage.  That  sound¬ 
ed  very  simple,  but  the  first  attempt  on  the 

part  of  Mrs.  T - to  prevent  her  employer’s 

wife  from  tucking  her  napkin  under  her 
chin,  or  saying  “pleased  to  make  your  ac¬ 
quaintance”  when  she  was  introduced  to 
some  one,  made  the  new  millionairess  ex¬ 
ceedingly  angry.  Mrs.  T - ,  therefore, 

dropp^  the  personal  points  and  tried  mere¬ 
ly  to  direct  the  running  of  the  house.  But 
as  this  was  equally  resented,  Mrs.  T - be¬ 

gan  to  wonder  what  her  salary  was  paid  for. 
At  last  she  found  that  her  duties  consisted 
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chiefly  in  driving  out  with  her  patron  in 
order  to  point  out  the  people  of  social 
prominence  that  they  passed,  and  to  give  a 
yellow- journalistic  history  of  each. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  occupation  that  a 
woman  of  good  breeding  can  find  tolerable; 

yet,  if  she  gives  up  this  position  Mrs.  T - 

will  certainly  be  unable  to  keep  her  son  in 
college;  and  without  a  college  education  he 
can  never  enter  the  profession  for  which  his 
inclination  and  ability  fit  him. 

These  two  women  perhaps  represent  the 
extremes  of  the  possibilities  open  to  the  wives 
of  the  pseudo-rich  who  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources.  .The  number  of  those  who 
have  been  able  to  command  large  salaries, 

in  positions  like  Mrs.  T - ’s,  is  very  small. 

In  between  Mrs.  A - and  Mrs.  T - are 

scores  who  have  found  emplo)rment  in  direct¬ 
ing  envelopes,  or  have  secured  positions  as 
saleswomen  in  dressmakers’  or  milliners’  es¬ 
tablishments.  The  cases,  taken  collectively, 
indicate  only  too  clearly  that  the  character¬ 
istic  over-protective  attitude  of  American 
wealthy  men  toward  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  has  produced  a  class  of  women  who  are 
helpless  and  incapable. 

But  even  if  these  women  are  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  earn  their  own  livings,  are  they  not 
at  least  capable  of  helping  to  save  their 
husbands’  incomes?  Is  there  not  after  all 
some  ground  for  the  idea  prevalent  both  at 
home  and  abroad  that  the  extravagance  of 
American  women  is  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  business  failures  of  American  men? 

Take  the  two  cases  mentioned  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article.  Both  the  woman  in 
the  victoria  and  the  one  who  was  accosted 
by  a  beggar  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
helpless  fashion  characteristic  of  their  class. 
Both  had  married  men  who  were  apparently 
on  the  high  road  to  great  wealth.  Both  had 
been  living  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

Why,  if  they  had  $60,000  a  year  and 
nothing  behind  it,  did  they  not  live  on  $10,000 
and  save  $50,000? 

The  women  in  these  two  particular  cases 
could  scarcely  have  saved  fifty  dollars.  Al¬ 
most  no  actual  money  passed  through  their 
hands.  The  husbands,  by  the  time  they  were 
making  large  incomes,  had  developed  pro¬ 
nounce  cases  of  “  brokeritis  a  psychological 
malady  so  marked  that  its  symptoms  can  be 
diagnosed  as  readily  as  those  of  any  physical 
illness.  This  brokeritis,  or  promotormania, 
is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  the  age. 


Appendicitis  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
it;  smallpox  is  no  more  certain  to  leave  its 
indelible  mark;  the  plague  is  not  more  con¬ 
tagious.  The  representative  young  men  of 
our  best  society — and,  therefore,  the  hus¬ 
bands  of  our  typically  helpless  young  women 
— are  the  very  ones  most  liable  to  bwome  its 
victims.  And  because  this  disease  is  chiefly  | 
responsible  for  the  whole  subject  of  my  dis-  1 

cussion,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  I 

a  specific  case  and  follow  the  history  of  its  1 
development:  i 

John  Brown  leaves  college  with  the  world  j 
before  him.  His  father  is  a  lawyer,  and  the  I 
son  has  thought  of  following  in  his  footsteps.  - 
The  father  has  worked  hard  for  many  years, 
however,  before  he  has  been  able  to  earn 
more  than  suflicient  for  the  mere  necessities  | 
of  his  family.  And  the  boy,  spurred  on  by  1 
the  lutional  misconception  of  “success,”  is  i 
ambitious  to  be  rich.  The  “get-rich-quick”  I 
notion  is  the  first  symptom  of  brokeritis.  I 
This  particular  John  Brown,  we  will  say,  is  ! 
in  love  with  Mary  James,  a  pretty  and 
rather  frail  girl — ^the  sort  a  boy  like  young 
Brown  seems  invariably  to  select.  He  can¬ 
not  marry  her  until  he  has  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  her — ^not  in  the  way  in  which 
their  parents  started,  but  according  to  the 
new  American  idea,  the  frenzied  way.  She  is  j 
not  the  sort  of  girl  who  ever  could  “rough  it.”  i 
Her  parents  are  not  rich,  but  her  youth  has 
been  as  sheltered  as  their  love  and  indulgence  j 
could  make  it.  So  the  boy  looks  about  for  i 

the  quickest  way  to  provide  for  her.  ] 

As  the  only  ones  of  his  friends  who  are  J 
earning  a  cent  are  brokers,  or  promoters,  his 
great  ambition  is  to  get  on  the  stock  ex-  7 
change,  or  into  the  wheat  pit,  or  in  with 
a  mining  syndicate.  He  has,  however,  no  , 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  seat  or  shares 
or  interest,  so  he  goes  into  a  broker’s  office.  J 

There  he  sees  customers  who  make  fortunes  ; 

in  a  day.  How  easy  it  is  to  win !  Those  that  I 

lose  must  have  “bad  judgment”!  He  soon  ! 

begins  to  plan  how  he  can  get  a  seat  on  the  ] 

exchange,  and  with  great  good  luck— and  1 

ability,  too — he  manages  it.  A  friend  of  his 
father’s  advances  him  the  money.  He  has  to  | 
pay  six  per  cent,  on  the  amount  borrowed,  and 
six  p)er  cent,  besides  on  whatever  he  makes.  j 
But  with  his  own  friends  and  his  father’s 
friends  to  give  him  their  floor  business,  he  I 
will  have  plenty  of  money  in  no  time!  I 

He  does  do  well.  He  marries  the  girl.  I 
Gradually  he  makes  bigger  and  bigger  com-  I 
missions;  finally,  with  a  few  “lucky  turns,”  I 
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he  pays  off  the  amount  borrowed  for  his 
seat.  They  live  more  extravagantly.  Then 
he  goes  into  partnership  in  a  regular  “  Broker¬ 
age  and  Banking”  firm  with  the  son  of  a 
rich  man,  and  the  family  spends  still  more 
money.  Why  don’t  they  save?  That  is 
another  of  the  symptoms  of  brokeritis — 
they  don’t. 

In  this  particular  case  of  the  Browns,  the 
wife  wants  to  help  her  husband,  and  she  tries 
to  understand  about  his  business.  At  first 
he  tells  her  all  about  it;  especially  the  part¬ 
nership  contract,  which  prohibits  speculation 
by  the  members  of  the  firm.  She  pins  her 
faith  to  that  one  clause  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
She  has  no  talent  for  business,  but  she  has  , 
average  intelligence,  and  she  understands 
very  well  all  that  he  tells  her,  until  he  begins 
going  into  a  lot  of  outside  ventures,  and — 
perhaps  purposely — becomes  unintelligible. 

(Any  one  who  has  heard  an  older  child  ex¬ 
plain  something  to  a  younger,  when  he  did 
not  want  the  younger  to  understand,  has  a 
very  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  some 
men  talk  over  business  with  their  wives.) 
John  also  becomes  a  “high  financier”  and  a 
“success”  and  he  likes  to  dazzle  her.  The 
“dazzle  habit”  is  another  symptom. 

Mary  Brown  is  naturally  prudent.  It 
worries  her  to  think  they  may  be  living  be¬ 
yond  what  they  ought  to  spend.  She  won¬ 
ders  how  much  John  is  saving  as  capital.  He 
tells  her  of  the  amounts  he  has  “invested  in 
the  firm”;  of  the  valuable  securities  he  has  in 
the  safety-deposit  box;  also  of  the  life-insur¬ 
ance,  which  alone  would  enable  her  and  the 
children  to  be  comfortable  even  if  everything 
else  should  go.  How  is  she  to  know  that  the 
investments  and  the  securities  all  go  if  the 
firm  goes,  and  that  a  life-insurance  policy 
is  worse  than  a  white  elephant  to  the  specu¬ 
lator  who  has  “gone  broke”?  Besides,  her 
John  seems  to  her  a  wonder  of  judgment  and 
sagacity,  and  gradually  her  fears  are  as¬ 
suaged. 

John  never  tells  her  of  his  mistakes. 
Business  may  be  “dull,”  or  perhaps  he  is 
busy  putting  through  an  important  project, 
which,  if  all  goes  well,  will  make  them  a  good 
deal  of  money.  He  does  not  tell  her,  however, 
that  if  it  fails  to  go  through,  he  may  lose 
his  entire  fortune.  Mary  thinks  that  other 
women’s  husbands  are  reckless  gamblers, 
and  wonders  how  they  can  live  as  they  do, 
with  the  whole  bottom  likely  to  drop  out 
at  any  moment!  That  other  men’s  w’ives 
are  asking  that  identical  question  about  the 


Browns  is  a  fact  of  which  she  is  blissfully 
unconscious. 

If  John  by  this  time  has  developed  into  the 
typical  speculating  broker,  Mrs.  John  has 
idso  developed  into  the  typical  broker’s  wife. 
In  a  reflex,  unconscious  way  she  has  become 
used  to  life  at  high  pressure.  She  is  used  to 
finding  her  husband’s  moods  unreasonably 
various — to  never  knowing  whether  he  will 
want  her  to  pack  up  and  go  to  Europe  at  five 
hours’  notice,  or  will  be  silent  and  preoccu¬ 
pied  and  refuse  to  keep  his  engagements  for 
dinner.  She  has  become  gradually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  greater  and  greater  extravagance. 
Having  long  been  unable  to  get  any  definite 
,  information  about  the  source  of  her  husband’s 
money,  or  as  to  the  amount  that  he  can  read¬ 
ily  afford  to  spend,  she  has  become  used  to 
handing  him  the  bills,  and  letting  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  end  there. 

But  this  handing  him  the  bills  on  the  first 
of  the  month  has  with  increased  prosper¬ 
ity  become  an  ordeal.  She  never  knows 
in  what  humor  he  will  take  them!  Their 
amount  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — some¬ 
times  he  pays  them  cheerfully,  quite  as 
though  he  enjoyed  it;  at  other  times  there  is 
a  scene.  In  neither  case  is  his  mood  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  or  the  necessity  of  the 
bills.  It  is  this  uncertainty  that  gives  her  a 
sick  headache  on  the  day  they  are  audited. 
For  instance: 

One  month  the  bills  are  particularly  large. 
They  have  had  a  great  many  dinner  parties, 
there  is  a  bill  for  upholstering  John’s  private 
car,  also  for  building  a  new  power-house  in  the 
country;  in  fact,  the  list  is  long  and  expensive. 

“They  are  very  big  this  month,”  she  fal¬ 
ters,  wishing  with  all  her  heart  that  she  could 
pay  them  herself  without  having  to  show  them 
to  him.  He  reads  them  over  item  by  item, 
his  face  a  mask;  he  adds  up  the  amount,  and 
then,  looking  up  at  her,  says  with  a  beaming 
smile,  “Is  this  all,  darling?”  and  suggests 
that  she  give  a  ball.  Why  doesn’t  she?  She 
could  give  quite  a  nice  one  for  $5,000, 
couldn’t  she?  The  next  night  he  brings  her 
a  diamond  ornament.  He  does  not  tell  her 
that  he  “took  a  flyer  in  U.  P.”  and  has  $10,- 
000  in  his  pocket  which  he  got  so  easily  that 
he  is  willing  just  as  easily  to  spend  it. 

Two  months  later  she  reads  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  “the  late  financial  stringency” 
has  done  no  serious  harm.  The  news  col¬ 
umns  have  nothing  about  John  Brown’s 
having  that  day  lost  $20,000  in  copper.  Mrs. 
Mary  Brown  knows  only  that  the  bills  are 
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ver}’  moderate  that  month,  and  chiefly  things 
for  the  children:  one  a  dtxrtor’s  bill,  another 
for  tuition.  She  hands  them  to  hiih  with 
ver}-  little  nervousness  —  surely  he  will  be 
pleased.  He  adds  them  up  as  usual — ^and 
then  the  storm  breaks! 

“  Do  you  think  I  am  made  of  money  ?  You 
will  ruin  me  with  your  extravagance!  If  the 
baby  turns  over,  you  send  for  the  doctor! 

It  is  senseless  to  have  all  these  lessons  for  the 
children.  It  is  much  better  to  let  them  grow 
up  strong  and  healthy.  There  is  altogether 
too  much  education  nowadays.  As  for  lan¬ 
guages,  my  ow’n  French  has  done  me  no 
good;  neither  has  my  Latin.” 

That  is  the  way  it  goes.  There  is  little  she^ 
can  do,  because,  like  all  the  other  women  of 
her  class,  she  has  no  idea  where  her  husband 
stands.  He  has  no  fixed  standards  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  His  attitude  toward  the  bills 
varies  with  the  chances  of  his  business.  But 
she  knows  nothing  of  that,  and  the  fact  that 
he  perhaps  thinks  he  is  shielding  her  from 
worry  by  keeping  her  in  ignorance  is  no  help 
to  her. 

For  weeks  he  is  moody;  but  at  last,  one 
day  in  the  early  autumn,  he  comes  home  in  a 
different  state  of  mind.  He  talks  to  her  with 
the  old  note  of  companionship. 

Things  have  been  going  very  badly  down¬ 
town,  he  tells  her.  He  has  not  felt  it  as  much 
as  most  people;  his  company  is  in  very  good 
shape,  yet  for  a  while  he  wants  to  be  as  care¬ 
ful  about  expenditures  as  possible.  She  will 
help  him,  won’t  she? 

Of  course  she  w’ill!  Oh,  why  did  he  let 
her  give  that  ball?  It  was  altogether  un¬ 
necessary. 

Not  at  all,  he  says;  he  wants  her  to  have 
a  little  pleasure.  He ‘afforded  that  perfectly 
well,  but  all  the  same  they  must  be  very 
prudent  for  a  while. 

His  manner  is  serious,  and  Maiy  feels 
frightened.  She  wants  him  to  give  her  de¬ 
tails.  How  much  have  they?  Where  do 
they  stand?  How  much  can  they  afford  to 
spend?  But  he  tells  her  nothing  definite, 
only  that  times  are  hard  just  now.  She  sug¬ 
gests  sta}-ing  in  the  countiy.  The  house  they 
have  been  renting  in  town  costs  $6,000  a 
year.  But  he  loses  his  temper  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

“What  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  do? 
Be  a  commuter?  You  are  crazy.  If  only 
you  were  not  so  extravagant,  I  would  not 
have  to  worry.” 

Finally,  on  her  insistence,  they  take  a  less 


expensive  house.  All  that  winter  she  prac¬ 
tises  a  dozen  economies  to  please  him,  only  to 
have  him  burst  out,  with  one  of  his  instan¬ 
taneous  transitions:  “Really,  Mar}-,  I  think 
you  might  wear  something  besides  that  ever¬ 
lasting  blue  dress!”  or  “Why  don’t  you  have 
a  hair-dresser  do  your  hair?  It  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  kitchen- 
maid!” 

She  says  nothing,  but  tries  to  do  her  hair 
better,  and  wears  other  dresses,  which  she 
had  tried  to  keep  fresh,  since  she  had  not 
thought  it  right  to  get  any  new  ones.  She 
has  run  her  house  on  half  the  former  number 
of  servants.  John  complained  that  the  table 
was  not  as  gcxxi  as  usual.  Of  course  it 
wasn’t.  She  had  a  $25  cook  in  place  of  a 
one.  She  has  made  the  children  do 
without  everything  that  was  not  necessary. 
She  has  seen  very  little  of  any  one,  because 
she  does  not  like  to  accept  hospitality  with¬ 
out  reluming  it.  And,  most  tr}-ing  of  all,  she 
has  not  had  her  carriage.  They  left  the 
horses  in  the  country,  and  she  has  gone  in  the 
street-cars  in  order  to  save  cab  hire.  About 
the  middle  of  March  John  comes  home  and 
announces  that  he  has  bought  a  big  automo¬ 
bile  by  cable — and  that  they  are  all  to  start  at 
once  for  a  tour  through  Europe. 

Mary  is  so  bewildered  she  almost  sobs. 
The  inconsistency  with  the  policy  of  the 
whole  winter  is  so  great  that  for  a  moment 
it  unnerves  her — besides,  she  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  taking  the  children  away  from  school. 

Whereupon  John  exclaims  that  it  is  just 
like  her!  She  is  never  pleased! 

Oh,  but  she  is!  Indeed  she  is — only,  she 
would  rather  go  nearer  the  end  of  the  school 
term  so  that  the  children  might  not  miss  so 
much.  And — and — where’s  the  money  to 
come  from? 

John  is  offended.  He  does  not  undertake 
expenses  that  he  is  not  able  to  meet.  Good 
Lord!  but  a  man  has  to  have  a  vacation 
sometimes.  Few  enough  want  to  take  their 
families  with  them.  It  is  amazing  how  un¬ 
appreciative  a  woman  can  be  of  her  blessings. 

So  John  and  Mary  and  the  children  go. 

Gradually,  like  other  people  who  live  on 
the  swinging  wheel  of  chance,  she  learns  to 
take  the  day  as  it  comes,  and  to  stop  looking 
for  the  reason  in  anything.  She  learns  by 
experience  that  when  John  offers  her  a 
present  she  might  as  well  take  it — if  she  sug¬ 
gests  wanting  anything  else  in  its  place  she 
gets  nothing,  and  he  spends  the  amount  on 
something  else.  She  also  learns  the  most 
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demoralizing  lesson  of  all:  that  what  she 
saxes  does  not  help  nor  count.  No  matter 
what  she  goes  without,  he  does  not  save. 
Capital  all  goes  back  into  the  business,  and 
the  money  drawn  is  spent.  What  is  not 
squandered  upon  her  is  squandered  even 
more  recklessly  on  dinners,  amusements,  trips, 
or  anything  that  happens  to  take  his  fancy. 

While  they  are  in  Europe,  Mary  Brown 
meets  another  broker’s  family,  who  have  been 
sent  to  a  German  town,  because  they  can  live 
on  much  less  there  than  at  home.  The  two 
women  compare  notes,  and  hnd  their  situa¬ 
tions  amazingly  similar.  A  couple  of  months 
later  the  second  broker  makes  a  good  turn 
in  the  market  and  at  once  charters  a  steam 
yacht  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

It  simply  amounts  to  this:  the  plunger  of 
the  race-track,  the  gambler  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  the  “operator”  of  Wall  Street  are  all 
made  of  the  same  piece  of  cloth.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it,  cross-question  the  wives  of 
the  three  classes. 

Even  the  children  learn  to  recognize  and 
take  advantage  of  the  element  of  chance  that 
dominates  in  their  household.  They  learn  to 
look  at  their  father’s  face — ^just  as  a  farmer 
looks  at  the  weather  signs  in  the  sky — for  a 
good  chance  to  ask  him  for  what  they  want. 

I  heard  a  little  boy  of  ten  say  to  his  sister: 
“Go  and  ask  papa  now!  I  w'ent  for  a 
quarter,  but  I  knew  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  I 
could  get  a  dollar.  Here  it  is!”  And,  of 
course,  sister  went. 

The  wives  are  constantly  forced  into 
similar  ways  of  deception.  For  these  “  pro- 
motormaniac”  husbands  generally  have  pe¬ 
culiar  fixed  whims  about  the  things  they 
don’t  mind  paying  for  and  the  things  they  do. 
Some  men  like  to  have  their  wives  well 
dressed.  Yet  one  who  would  give  his  wife 
all  the  dresses  she  wanted,  would  not  give 
her  a  cent  for  extras,  such  as  underwear, 
shoes,  gloves,  veils,  and  all  the  numerous 
small  things  that  make  up  a  woman’s  toilet. 
So  she  us^  to  have  them  all  put  together  on 
her  dressmaker’s  bill  and  the  total  called  a 
ball  gown,  or  an  afternoon  costume. 

At  a  charity  meeting,  a  woman  that  every 
one  looked  to  for  help  did  not  put  her  name 
down  for  any  amount.  After  the  meeting, 
she  went  to  the  secretary  privately.  “I  am 
sorry,”  she  said.  “I  cannot  give  money;  but 
I  tell  you  what  I  will  do:  I  will  give  the 
hospital  all  the  milk  and  all  the  eggs  it  can 
use.” 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  bill  for 


milk  and  eggs  could  be  paid  at  her  husband’s 
office,  but  she  had  no  cash. 

Another  man  doesn’t  care  how  many 
strawberries  are  on  the  December  bill — most 
of  these  husbands  are  lavish  about  their 
tables — but  refuses  to  let  his  wife  order  a  new 
lamp-shade.  Still  another  likes  to  put  his 
name  down  in  the  lists  of  charity,  and  yet 
objects  strenuously  to  paying  his  children’s 
school  bills.  But  in  every  case  the  money  is 
his,  his  entirely.  All  she  has  is  a  gijt  from 
him.  Sometimes  she  has  an  allowance  that 
he  makes  her,  and  out  of  that  she  dresses 
herself  and  the  children,  and  pays  all  of  her 
personal  accounts.  But  some  men  do  not 
give  their  wives  allowances  at  all,  in  which 
case  they  have  actually  to  ask  for  every 
penny  they  get. 

One  elderly  lady  (I  remember  hearing  this 
long  ago)  all  her  life  had  wanted  to  have  a 
little  cottage  by  the  sea,  where  she  could 
spend  a  few  months  in  absolute  rest  each 
year.  It  would  cost  about  four  thousand 
dollars.  Her  husband  was  worth  many 
millions,  and  they  had  several  great  houses 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

“But  why  don’t  you  get  it  at  once?”  some 
one  asked  her.  “You  are  very  rich.” 

“My  husband  is  rich,”  she  said  wistfully. 
At  the  time  it  puzzled  me,  but  it  does  not 
now. 

In  one  of  our  Southern  cities,  a  lady  drove 
down-town  behind  a  pair  of  horses  for  which 
her  husband  had  paid  $10,000  the  week  previ¬ 
ous.  When  I  told  her  how  beautiful  I  thought 
her  horses  were,  she  burst  into  tears.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  my  expressions  of  astonishment,  she 
exclaimed:  “Don’t  you  suppose  I  know 
everj’body  is  talking  about  me?  Everybody 
in  the  country  knows  what  Jim  paid  for  this 
pair,  and  they  all  say,  ‘  Why  doesn’t  she  pay 
her  small  bills!  ’  If  only  I  had  a  little  money 
of  my  own — ^just  a  little  that  I  could  count 
on — so  that  I  should  not  have  to  do  such 
inconsistent  things!” 

I  recently  said  to  Mrs.  R - ,  who  had 

been  forced  by  her  husband’s  failure  to  earn 
her  own  living:  “You  are  such  a  practical 
woman,  tell  me,  why  did  you  not  save? 
Half  of  your  income  for  five  years  would 
have  prevented  all  this.” 

“I  couldn’t,”  she  said.  “Even  now,  look¬ 
ing  back  on  it  all,  I  see  that  I  could  not  have 
done  differently.  I  never  could  get  hold  of 
any  actual  money,  or  I  should  have  put  some 
away.  I  never  could  find  out  what  we  were 
spending.  In  my  house  accounts,  of  which 
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I  had  charge,  I  had  to  be  accountable  to 
(leorge  for  every  cent  I  spent.  He  insisted 
on  my  running  exactly  the  sort  of  house  we 
had,  and  I  was  always  hard  pressed  to  make 
it  come  within  the  amount  allowed  me. 
The  real  sums  of  money  that  were  spent 
were  on  the  things  over  which  I  had  no  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  his  money,  all  of  it.  He  never 
let  me  forget  that;  and  he  never  let  me  feel 
that  I  had  anything  whatever  to  say  about 
his  property.” 

The  husband  of  another  woman  I  know 
well  had  made  a  large  settlement  upon  her, 
but  when  the  crash  came  they  were  left  al¬ 
most  penniless.  I  asked  her  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  settlement,  and  she  told  me  that 
her  husband  had  got  it  all  back  from  her 
when  he  was  about  to  fail.  Generally,  in¬ 
deed,  this  putting  money  in  the  wife’s  name 
is  a  perfect  farce.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
wife  gives  it  back  to  him — she  has  to!  Her 
position  is  intolerable  otherwise.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  money  that  she  may 
have  inherited.  He  tells  her  that  this  is 
only  a  crisis — and  crises  are  constantly  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  history  of  such  men — and  one 
that  can  be  safely  passed  if  she  will  be  a 
brick  and  come  to  his  rescue  with  her 
securities.  Suppose  she  weeps,  begs,  and 
protests,  and  cites  this  case  and  that,  in 
which  the  wife  has  given  over  her  nest-egg, 
only  to  have  it  go  with  the  rest?  He  knows 
all  about  business,  and  she  knows  nothing. 
He  makes  her  feel  that  his  failure  will  be  on 
her  head;  he  convinces  her  that  he  has 
worked  only  for  her  and  the  children — he 
does  not  care  a  bit  for  himself.  He  always 
has  been  able  to  succeed,  why  should  she 
suddenly  doubt  him?  It  is  childish;  it  is 
unfair  to  him.  He  soon  persuades  her  that 
she  does  not  know  what  she  is  talking  about 
— ^and  she  gives  him  what  he  asks. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  extravagance  of 
these  women  is  not  responsible  for  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  their  husbands,  since  they  are  not 
even  responsible  for  their  own  extravagance? 
Is  it  not  painfully  clear  that  a  woman  who  is 
not  permitted  to  manage  her  own  household 
on  an  intelligent  basis  is  being  definitely  in¬ 
capacitated  for  ever  taking  care  of  herself, 
if  need  be? 

Two  things  are  needed  to  help  the  situa¬ 
tion:  More  conservatism  and  consistency  on 
the  part  of  our  business  men,  with  a  realiza¬ 


tion  that  their  families  cannot  safely  live  on 
inflated  incomes.  Second,  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  conditions  and  responsibilities 
on  the  part  of  our  daughters  and  wives. 

And  there  are  two  ways  to  bring  this  second 
remedy  about:  through  the  husband’s  atti¬ 
tude  and  through  the  practical  education  of 
our  little  girls. 

Don’t  mi.sunderstand  me;  I  am  no  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  “emancipated”  woman.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  protective  attitude  of  man  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  one.  Man  is  in  every  way  more 
fitted  to  be  the  wage-earner,  as  well  as  the 
backbone,  of  the  family,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
w’oman  should  look.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
any  woman  may  be  called  upon  to  earn  her 
own  bread.  Are  we  not,  then,  making  a  mis¬ 
take  when  we  prepare  our  daughters  for  no  ’ 
future  but  to  amuse  themselves,  to  be  taken 
care  of,  to  be  the  nominal  center  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  but  with  no  control  of  the  strings  that 
lead  to  the  circumjerencef 

I  don’t  say,  either,  that  Mary  Brown  should 
go  down  to  business  with  her  husband;  but 
I  do  think  it  ought  to  be  Mr.  Brown’s  ejjorl 
to  make  his  affairs  clear  enough  to  his  wife 
to  give  her  some  idea  of  where  she  stands. 
She  ought  to  know  where  the  money  comes 
from  that  pays  for  the  trivial  extravagances 
in  which  he  encourages  her  to  indulge.  She 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  judge  for  herself 
whether  she  can  afford  an  opera-box,  or 
whether  she  ought  to  have  the  cost  of  it  given 
to  her  in  something  more  substantial.  It  is 
unfair  for  the  husband  to  encourage  her  in 
needless  expenditure  and  afterward  tell  her  that 
it  was  upon  herself  that  the  money  was  spent! 

A  woman  who  does  not  know  approxi¬ 
mately  what  her  husband  is  making,  how 
heavy  his  obligations  are,  and  how  and  where 
she  can  spend  or  save  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned,  does  not  stand  in  a  normal 
relation  to  life.  And  when  there  is  added 
the  condition  that  makes  her  merely  the  ben¬ 
eficiary  of  his  bounty — when,  to  obtain  that 
bounty,  she  must  resort  to  the  use  of  arts  and 
tricks — then,  even  though  she  does  it  for  the 
benefit  of  her  children,  the  dignity  and  the 
glory  of  wifehood  have  passed  from  her.  The 
spread  of  brokeritis  may  seem  to  be  confined 
to  a  relatively  small  class,  but  it  is  the  class 
most  seen,  and  heard,  and  written  about,  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  “a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump.” 
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such  a  profound  impression,  and  with  her 
appearances  in  the  Elizabethan  presentations 
of  Shakespeare.  To  Mr.  Kennedy  was  due 
in  large  part  the  success  of  those  perform¬ 
ances.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  have  been 
given  at  all. 

One  is  justified  in  expecting  much  of  a 
scholar  who  specializes  on  the  drama  and  also 
has  wide  practical  experience  as  an  actor. 
Probably  no  other  man  writing  plays  has  such 
an  equipment  as  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  in  addition 
to  experience  and  scholarship,  which  may  be 
acquired,  he  is  a  man  of  deep  thought.  He 
has  the  creative  mind. 

His  first  play  is  splendid  in  the  fulfilment  of 
rich  promise.  It  is  a  morality  play  in  modern 
form,  and  it  is  also  a  tremendously  absorb¬ 
ing  human  drama.  It  is  a  play  that  arouses 
the  tenderest,  sweetest  emotions;  makes  one 
laugh;  steadily,  surely  lifts  one  to  a  higher, 
better  plane,  and  makes  one  think. 

The  story  is  told  with  the  utmost  simplic¬ 
ity  and  directness.  It  adheres  to  the  classic 


The  biggest  play  of  the  season,  and  of 
many  seasons,  is  “The  Servant  in  the 
House.”  It  is  big  in  its  conception,  in  its 
purpose,  in  its  execution.  It  is  big  in  its 
humanness,  its  daring,  its  dramatic  strength, 
and  in  its  acting. 

It  is  the  work  of  perhaps  the  foremost 
English  authority  on  the  drama,  a  scholar  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  stage,  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy.  In  England  he  occupies  a  high 
[wsition  both  by  virtue  of  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments  and  because  of  his  family.  He  is  one 
of  the  Kennedys  of  Cambridge.  For  many 
generations  the  Kennedys  have  produced  at 
least  one  great  scholar  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  English  university.  Charles  Kann 
Kennedy’s  grandfather  was  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  among  Greek  scholars  of  modern  times. 
In  America  Mr.  Kennedy  is  known  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  circle  as  the  husband  of  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison  and  as  a  rather  indifferent  actor. 
The  name  of  Miss  Matthison  is  chiefly  associ¬ 
ated  with  her  superb  performance  of  “Every¬ 
man,”  that  old  morality  play  which  made 
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Greek  form  of  unity  in  time,  place,  and 
action.  There  is  a  short  intermission 
of  perhaps  five  minutes  between  the 
third  and  the  fourth  acts,  but  after  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  the  curtain 
is  down  only  a  moment,  and  the  play¬ 
ers  do  not  change  their  positions. 

So  closely  knit  is  this  story,  so  full 
of  symbolism  and  allegory,  that  it 
would  take  much  space  to  give  an 
adequate  idea,  in  narrative  form,  of 
what  occurs,  and  such  a  description 
would  be  misleading  and  disapixiint- 
ing.  The  play  affords  a  particularly 
illuminating  illustration  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  simplicity  that  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  department. 

Into  an  English  vicarage 
where  worldliness,  time-serv¬ 
ing,  and  hypocrisy  have  lie- 
come  dominant,  though  the 
vicar  is  still  struggling  to  save 
himself  and  his  church,  is  in¬ 
troduced  a  figure  whose  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  piainting  of 
Christ  that  hangs  on  the  wall 
leaves  not  a  doubt  as  to  whom 
he  is  intended  to  symlxilize. 

To  the  family  he  is  merely 
Manson,  the  butler,  from  In¬ 
dia,  who  has  been  sent  to 
them  by  a  churchman.  In 
reality  he  is  the  Bishop  of 
Benares,  and  the  bnither  of  the  vicar, 
who  has  come  to  save  the  vicar’s 
church  and  to  put  his  house  in  order. 

For  a  moment  one  is  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  a  playwright’s  placing  on  the  stage  a 
character  that  looks  like  the  Christ  and  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  butler.  But  presently  it  liegins  to 
dawn  upon  one  that  here  is  a  big  idea,  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  more  profoundly  religious  than 
are  those  who  criticize,  that  with  him  religion 
is  real  and  not  a  mere  convention.  He  is  not 
trading  on  sensationalism.  He  is  sublimely 
reverent.  Whether  Manson  or  the  Bishop  oj 
Benares,  the  character  is  not  meant  to  be 
the  Christ,  but  to  exemplify  the  Christ  spirit. 
The  facial  resemblance  to  the  portrait,  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  Hindu  robes,  is  intended  merely 
to  visualize  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  to  keep  it  before  them  constantly. 
For  all  his  goodness  and  sweetness,  the 
nobility  and  the  splendor  of  his  character, 
Manson  is  finely  human  and  natural. 

With  most  of  us,  “meek  and  lowly”  are 
mere  words.  We  have  no  real  concept  of  the 


Christ  of  the  people,  who  thought  not 
at  all  of  His  own  dignity  nor  of  the 
honors  of  place.  We  read  or  repeal 
pas.sages  about  the  lowly  Saviour,  and 
all  the  while  our  imagination  speeds 
to  pictures  of  the  Saviour  with  the  mul¬ 
titude  bowing  before  Him,  or  to  the 
Son  of  God  mounted  on  the  throne, 
and  we  hear  the  swelling  anthem  of 
the  angels  and  the  cherubim  adoring 
Him. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  I  know, 
this  idea  of  visualizing  the  Christ 
spirit  as  a  real  servant  in  a  house, 
and  showing  how  the  servant  domi¬ 
nates  all  that  comes  within  his  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  brought  home 
that  religion  is  something  for 
everyday  use,  to  live  with,  to 
work  with,  to  enjoy.  Only  a 
man  with  lofty  purjwses  could 
have  conceiv^  the  idea;  only 
in  reverence  could  it  have 
l)een  e.xecuted  at  all;  and  only 
a  jms-sed  master  of  stagecraft 
could  have  made  a  play  of  it. 
The  secret  of  its  success  as  a 
play  lies  in  the  fact  that  quite 
ai)art  fmm  the  morality  theme 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  a  powerful 
drama;  but  each  supplements 
the  other  so  effectively  that 
the  result  ])laces  “The  Serv¬ 
ant  in  the  House”  high  above  its  con- 
tem)x)raries. 

There  is  one  scene,  between  a  little 
girl  and  her  father,  whom  she  does  not 
know — he  is  an  outcast,  a  drunkard  who 
makes  a  precarious  living  by  cleaning  drains 
— that  would  alone  make  any  jflay.  For  he 
has  come  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  the 
vicar,  to  claim  this  daughter,  only  to  have 
the  child  herself  unknowingly  convince  him 
that  it  would  be  criminal  for  him  to  dis¬ 
close  himself  to  her.  In  every  line  that  is 
spoken  there  is  breathed  the  morality  idea 
that  gives  this  scene  and  all  the  others 
breadth  and  splendid  dignity  and  moving 
significance.  It  isn’t  a  perfect  play.  There 
are  times  when  it  drags,  when  the  sense  of 
preaching  tires  one.  It’s  pretty  hard  work 
to  live  up  to  a  high  ideal,  even  vicariously, 
for  three  straight  hours;  a  certain  amount 
of  exhaustion  seems  inevitable.  Also,  in 
driving  home  his  symbolism,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  cleaner  of 
drains,  when  he  describes  his  work  under 
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the  church,  words  so  forceful,  so  realistic 
that  they  grate  on  most  people.  But  these 
are  minor  defects,  which  one  quickly  forgets. 

The  acting  is  worthy  of  the  drama.  Walter 
Hampden,  an  American  who  has  been  playing 
in  London  for  years,  and  who  had  the  title 
rtle  in  “The  Master  Builder”  with  Nazi- 
mova,  plays  the  Christ  character  of  Hanson 
with  reverence,  dignity,  spirituality,  and  great 
force.  It  is  truly  a  superb  achievement,  in 
that  he  makes  Manson  appear  as  a  very 
human  being,  who  has  the  divinity  of  good¬ 
ness.  Tyrone  Power  has  one  of  those  rftles  in 
which  his  tremendous,  booming  voice  and  his 
fine  acting  skill  have  abundant  opportunity. 
He  is  the  outcast  father  of  the  little  girl,  the 
man  who  is  proud  of  the  usefulness  of  his  un¬ 
pleasant  occupation.  In  the  scene  with  the 
child  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  Mr. 
Power  does  the  finest  acting  of  his  career  in 
New  Yoric.  Arthur  Lewis,  as  the  Most  Rev¬ 
erend  Janies  Ponsonby  Makeshyfte,  D.D.,  who 
personifies  all  that  is  evil  and  worldly  in  the 
church,  gives  one  of  the  most  perfect  por¬ 
trayals  of  a  remarkably  drawn  character  that 
1  ever  have  seen. 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison  has  small  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  the  vicar’s  wife,  whose  idolatry  of  her 
husband  is  almost  his  undoing..  This  is  the 
first  time  she  has  appeared  on  Broadway  in  a 
modem  rdle,  and  w^t  impresses  one  most  is 
the  marvelous  purity  of  her  diction.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  heard  such  exquisite 
English  spoken  in  a  modem  play.  Most 
remarkable  is  Mabel  Moore  as  Mary,  the 
little  girl.  She  doesn’t  look  more  than  fifteen 
and  she  acts  exactly  like  a  child  of  that 
age.  One  is  prepared  to  believe  that  she  is  a 
child  prodigy,  so  fine  b  her  playing.  The 
truth  b  that  Mabel  Moore  b  really  a  grown 
woman,  and  a  very  devoted  mother.  She  is 
Walter  Hampden’s*  wife,  and  she  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  London  as  a  leading  actress.  I 
believe  she  “created”  the  r61e  of  the  wife  in 
“The  Walb  of  Jericho,”  which  Mary  Man- 
nering  played  in  this  country. 

Another  new  play,  by  a  new  author,  that 
made  a  really  big  hit  is  “Paid  in  Full,”  the 
work  of  Eugene  Walter,  a  Cleveland  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  has  remarkable  skill  in 
developing  clashes  in  the  telling  of  a  story. 
“Paid  in  Full”  is  an  absorbing  domestic 
drama  of  the  commonplace,  with  no  purpose 
whatever  except  to  amuse  and  interest.  Its 
chief  value  lies  in  Mr.  Walter’s  peroeptioa^f 
possibilities  in  familiar  aspects  of  life  and  hb 
capacity  for  contrasting  them.  Mr.  Walter 


is  also  especially  strong  in  character  drawing. 
Thb  play  b  an  admirable  illustration  of 
naturalbm.  It  makes  one  feel  that  one  b 
eavesdropping  in  a  Harlem  fiat  and  a  family 
hotel,  where  the  action  takes  place. 

The  chief  character,  Joseph  Brooks,  b.a 
pretty  miserable  specimen  of  a  man,  and  yet 
one  meets  hb  kind  so  often  that  he  b  in¬ 
stantly  recognized.  He  b  of  the  utterly  selfish 
type,  a  man  who  works  hard  but  unintelli- 
gently,  who  b  ever  railing  against  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  his  lot  because  hb  employer  will  not 
pay  him  more  than  $20  a  week,  on  which  he 
tries  to  support  a  good  and  very  beautiful 
wife  in  a  Harlem  fiat.  He  finally  comes  to 
the  point  of  stealing  from  his  employer,  mak¬ 
ing  the  excuse  that  it  is  to  provide  his  wife 
with  luxuries,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  for  himself  that  he  takes  the  money.  Then, 
when  he  is  discovered,  he  sends  hb  wife  to  in¬ 
tercede  with  his  employer,  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  thb  night  visit  involves. 

On  the  face  of  it  one  would  think  such  an 
abominable  character  unendurable  on  the 
stage.  But  between  Mr.  Walter’s  character¬ 
ization  and  TuUy  Marshall’s  playing,  the 
young  man  b  made  so  real,  so  human,  that  he 
is  actually  interesting.  He  bn’t  an  exagger¬ 
ated,  artificial  stage  type,  but  a  fiesh  and 
blood  creature,  who  b  developed  upon  natural, 
familiar  lines.  One  can  understand  hb  view¬ 
point,  and  in  part  sympathize  with  it,  for  he 
has  a  little  semblance  of  right  on  his  side. 

Tully  Marshall’s  performance  of  Joseph 
Brooks  b  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  pure 
artistry  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  Most 
people  leave  the  theatre  thi^ing  that  he  b 
just  playing  himself,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  portrayal  b  pure  acting  art.  It  b  an 
extremely  difficult  part,  one  that  most  actors 
would  consider  utterly  hopeless,  utterly  un¬ 
sympathetic,  wholly  despicable,  because  the 
young  man’s  great  fault  is  weakness.  But 
Mr.  Marshall  compeb  attention  and  serious 
consideration.  He  makes  one  feel  that  no 
matter  how  much  one  would  wish  to  disregard 
a  character  like  Joseph  Brooks,  he  must  be 
reckoned  with  because  he  and  his  kind  exist. 

Among  actor  folk  Mr.  Marshall  is  well 
known  as  a  stock  actor  and  a  stage  manager. 
He  was  with  Charles  Frohman  for  years.  But 
theatre  goers  generally  scarce  knew  of  his 
existence,  although  last  season  he  played  the 
leading  rfile  in  “The  Builders,”  a  drama 
written  by  his  wife,  who  is  known  on  the  stage 
as  Marian  Fairfax.  It  did  not  live  as  long  as 
it  deserved  to  live. 
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Frank  Sheridan,  another  finish^  actor,  who 
lately  has  distinguished  himself  in  Broadway 
failures  after  having  won  a  big  reputation  out¬ 
side  of  the  metropolis,  has  a  forceful  rdle, 
that  of  a  former  South  Sea  trader  who  has 
risen  to  the  position  of  president  of  a  steam¬ 
ship  company.  Captain  Williams  is  ad¬ 
mirably  drawn  and  brilliantly  played.  It  is 
upon  Mr.  Sheridan  that  the  chid  burden  falls 
in  the  scene  in  which  the  young  wife  pleads 
with  Captain  Williams  to  save  her  husband, 
and  he  makes  it  one  of  poignant  interest. 
Lillian  Albertson,  who  plays  the  wife,  looks 
very  lovely,  but  her  work  does  not  fulfil  the 
promise  she  gave  in  “The  Silver  Girl.”  Ben 
Johnson,  also  practically  a  stranger  to  Broad¬ 
way,  is  another  fine  actor  of  long  stock  experi¬ 
ence  who  made  a  pronounced  impression  in 
this  little  drama.  His  rdle  is  that  of  James 
Smith,  known  as  Jimsy,  the  kind  friend 
whom  Emma  put  aside  to  marry  Brooks. 
Even  the  tiny  bit  of  Captain  Williams's  Japa¬ 
nese  servant  is  played  with  distinction,  by 
John  Arthur. 

The  indefatigable  Clyde  Fitch  worked  over 
a  French  farce,  which  he  called  “Toddles,” 
but  it  hadn’t  vigor  enough  to  survive  long, 
despite  the  remarkably  clever  work  of  John 
Barrymore,  who  was  given  the  r61e  for  the 
New  York  production  after  the  farce  had 
failed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  road.  It 
had  amusing  moments  and  clever  players,  but 
it  didn’t  hold  together  very  well.  Its  fun 
suffered  in  the  necessary  disinfecting  process. 
Then  Mr.  Fitch  dashed  off  another  farce,  a 
distinctively  Fitchian  thing,  which  none  other 
could  have  written,  although  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  “indebtedness”  to  a  German  play¬ 
wright.  He  calls  his  joyous,  gossamer, 
graceful  trifle  “Girls,”  and  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  this  fiftieth  play  from  Mr.  Fitch’s 
pen  should  bear  that  title,  for  femininity  is  his 
long  suit — as  a  playwright.  In  his  plays  his 
men  are  as  colorless  as  are  the  women  in 
Augustus  Thomas’s  dramas,  but  Fitch  never 
fails  when  he  draws  a  woman.  Think  of  the 
profound  insight  of  a  man  who  can  draw 
more  than  two  hundred  women,  individual 
women,  mind  you,  with  real  personalities,  on 
the  stage! 

Charles  Frohman  refused  to  produce 
“Girls.”  He  didn’t  think  it  would  succeed. 
Clyde  Fitch  had  confidence  in  its  making  an 
appeal  to  the  public,  although  he  had  no  high 
opinion  of  it.  It  is  true  that  it  doesn’t  amount 
to  much  as  a  play,  but  it  seems  to  meet  a 
popular  taste  very  squarely  and  it  promises 
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to  be  one  of  the  big  financial  successes  of  Mr. 
Fitch’s  career. 

“Girls”  hasn’t  much  plot,  but  it  has  a  deal 
of  human  nature.  It  is  a  pleasant,  keen  satire 
on  the  bachelor  giri  who  says  she  hates  men 
and  who  wants  to  be  independent.  The 
man-hating  girl  in  the  farce  dominates  two 
others,  with  whom  she  lives  in  a  big  studio. 
The  fourth,  who  “elocutes,”  is  frankly  fond  of 
men,  and  she  can  see  attraction,  or  promise 
of  it,  in  anything  wearing  masculine  garb. 
Zelda  Sears  plays  that  rble  delightfully.  She 
is  one  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  dependencies.  For 
eight  years  she  has  appeared  in  his  comedies. 

It  is  the  portrayal  of  the  studio  life  of  the 
three  girls  that  establishes  the  farce.  Nobody 
equals  Mr.  Fitch  in  creating  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  known  as  “business”  of  this  kind.  In 
the  first  act,  the  girls  mend  their  clothes,  dry 
handkerchiefs  on  the  mirror,  clean  gloves  in 
the  salad  bowl,  and  practise  other  familiar 
economies  in  a  naive,  frank  manner,  all  the 
while  chattering  cheerfully  in  the  liveliest, 
brightest  fashion.  The  characterization  is 
exquisite  and  the  humor  irresistible.  At  the 
end  of  the  act  the  three  go  to  bed  on  the  stage, 
one  protestingly  taking  her  turn  in  the  big 
chair.  It  is  all  dene  so  charmingly,  so  inno¬ 
cently,  so  cheerily,  and  the  lines  are  so  de¬ 
lightful,  that  it  stands  forth  as  one  of  the 
cleverest  acts  Mr.  Fitch  has  ever  written. 

The  play  is  capitally  acted.  Laura  Nelson 
Hall  is  the  real  man-hating  girl,  who  domi¬ 
nates  the  others,  while  Amy  Ricard  and  Ruth 
Maycliffe  are  admirable  contrasts.  The  latter, 
a  newcomer,  is  fascinating  in  her  slangy  clever¬ 
ness.  She  makes  the  others  wait  on  her,  hand 
and  foot,  but  when  the  man  comes  along  she 
tells  him  how  she  likes  to  wait  on  others,  and 
proves  it  in  his  case.  A  law  clerk  who  is  a 
professed  woman-hater  falls  to  her  lot,  and 
Leslie  Kenyon  plays  this  r61e  with  marked 
cleverness.  To  Charles  Cherry,  who  shows 
that  he  has  the  lightness  of  touch  necessary 
for  force  as  well  as  a  sure  acting  skill,  is 
assigned  the  task  of  taming  the  man-hater, 
and  he  accomplishes  this  effectively  and  hu¬ 
morously.  One  of  the  most  real  characters 
never  appears  upon  the  stage  at  all.  This 
is  Mr.  Meyerbaum,  the  theatrical  manager, 
who  falls  in  love  with  Amy  Ricard  and  who 
is  going  to  make  her — ^not  an  actress,  only  a 
star. 

William  H.  Crane  has  returned  to  one  of 
those  stage  characters  that  audiences  love  to 
see  him  play.  Those  who  pay  have  made  it 
plain  that  they  don’t  want  him  in  serious  plays 
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in  which  he  can  show  how  really  fine  he  is  as 
an  actor.  George  Ade’s  comedy,  “Father 
and  the  Boys,”  is  like  one  of  the  “Fables  in 
Slang”  transferred  to  the  stage.  It  b  made 
up  of  the  clear,  humorous  Ade  characteriza¬ 
tion,  the  keenly  humorous  Ade  dialogue,  and 
a  few  incidents  of  more  or  less  dramatic 
value.  In  it  Mr.  Crane  has  a  r51e  that  carries 
one  back  to  “Our  Boarding  House”  and 
“The  Henrietta.”  In  the  beginning  he  is  a 
very  staid,  very  old-fashioned,  very  successful 
wool  broker,  who  has  given  his  two  sons  a 
college  education  to  fit  them  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  him.  But  one  son  can  think  of 
nothing  but  society,  while  the  other b  absorbed 
m  athletics.  They  don’t  care  a  rap  about  the 
business. 

It  b  finally  brought  home  to  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  that  he  b  miles  behind  the  procession, 
and  he  decides  to  catch  up.  He  outstrips  the 
boys.  He  b  so  busy  having  a  good  time  that 
he  compeb  them  to  look  after  the  business, 
and  also  he  makes  the  youngsters  worry  them- 
sdves  sick.  Indeed,  father  gets  so  far  ahead 
of  the  band  that  the  boys  beg  him  to  wait 
until  it  can  catch  up.  Incidentally,  a  breezy. 
Western  young  person  who  is  earning  a  living 
m  New  York  as  an  entertainer,  helps  father 
m  his  merrymaking,  in  a  perfectly  proper 
way  of  course,  even  if  it  does  look  otherwise. 
Margaret  Dale  plays  this  rdle  with  such  sin¬ 
cerity,  humor,  and  sprightliness  that  she 
seems  an  entirely  different  actress  from  the 
young  woman  who  so  long  supported  John 
Drew. 

So  far  as  the  acting  goes.  Miss  Dale  and 
Mr.  Crane  carry  practically  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  on  their  shoulders.  As  the  sedate  old 
merchant,  Mr.  Crane  presents  a  delicate 
characterization  in  which  humor  and  pathos 
are  exquisitely  mingled;  and  one  promptly 
adopts  Lemuel  Morewood  as  a  dear  old  friend: 
And  when  he  becomes  a  gay  old  pleasure- 
seeker,  his  real  enjoyment  of  the  situation  is 
one  of  the  delightful  things  of  the  season. 


Sam  Bernard  has  returned  to  hb  famiUar 
make-up  and  style  of  fun-making  in  a  musi¬ 
cal  farce  called  “Nearly  a  Hero.”  The  re- 
hearsab  promised  so  badly  that  Reginald 
DeKoven,  who  wrote  most  of  the  music,  re¬ 
fused.  to  have  hb  name  on  the  program;  and 
Harry  B.  Smith,  who  b  responsible  for  the 
book — the  original  book,  that  is — ^was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  equally  modest.  But  the  en¬ 
tertainment  caught  a  fancy  that  b  more  or 
less  peculbr  to  Broadway,  and  it  became  a 
financial  success.  There  is  a  near-plot,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  stageful  of  girls  in  many  kinds 
of  costume — ^including  show  girls,  who  are 
made  to  satirize  themselves  in  the  most  natural 
way — several  pleasing  songs,  and  a  great  deal 
of  Sam  Bernard,  who  has  a  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  art  of  provoking  laughter  without 
app)arent  effort.  He  always  employs  the 
familiar  syncopated  dblect,  but  he  manages 
to  present  infinite  varieties  of  it.  He  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  unusually  good  lines,  which  he 
supplements  with  his  own. 

Robert  Paton  Gibbs,  one  of  the  cleverest 
eccentric  character  actors  on  the  stage,  ex¬ 
tracts  a  deal  of  humor  out  of  Moreau,  a 
theatrical  costumer.  He  has  the  valuable  art 
of  imparting  reality  to  the  characters  he  playrs. 
Ethel  Levy  gives  a  wonderful  exhibition  of 
endurance.  When  she  isn’t  singing  and 
dancing,  she  is  changing  her  costumes  or  her 
jeweb,  and  one  wonders  how  in  the  world  she 
manages  to  survive  so  much  activity.  The 
finest  performance  in  the  farce  is  that  of  Ada 
Lewis,  who  plays  a  romantic  mating  girl 
and  gives  a  most  perfect  imitation  of  Ethel 
Barrymore,  a  sustained  imitation  that  is  so 
funny  that  audiences  shriek  with  laughter. 
Abo  there  b  pretty,  charming  Neva  Aymar,  a 
recruit  from  vaudeville,  who  can  sing  and 
dance  and  act,  and  look  pretty  all  the  time. 
Elizabeth  Brice  plays  a  French  maid  with  a 
French  accent  that  was  never  heard  any¬ 
where  except  on  the  stage,  but  she  has  much 
of  the  French  spirit,  nevertheless. 


A  Man  of  l^etters 


TT/HEN  Mr.  Cyrui  Watterhouse  grtw  wealthy  from  his  slaughter-housci 
He  gave  to  Shellback  College 'twenty  thousand  right  away. 

So  the  Faculty  rewarded  him  with  honor,  and  accorded  him 
The  pedagogic  title,  ''Cyrus  Watterhouse,  MA." 

When  he  merged  his  corporation  with  the  Pressed  Beef  Combination, 

He  consigned  a  million  extra  to  the  College;  so  you  see 
Grand  old  Shellback's  Dons  of  Learning,  tainted  money  never  spuming, 
Stretched  his  name  to  "Cyrus  Watterhouse,  M.A.  a^  PhJ>." 

Next,  when  Cyrus  showed  his  nature  and  bought  out  a  Legislature 
For  the  Sausage  Trust,  the  College  got  five  millioos,  title  free. 

And  the  Faculty's  requital  was  another  whacking  title. 

This  time,  "Watterhouse,  B.Sn  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LLJ!)." 


WeU,  ere  Cyrus  took  to  liquor,  every  time  he  made  a  dicker 
He  endowed  the  College  more  and  added  on  some  letters  new. 

Till  his  check-book  looked  pathetic  when  he  signed  that  alphabetic 
"MA.,  B.S.,  O.K.,  PluD.,  LLJ)., 

But  at  last  of  honors  tiring,  when  poor  Cyrus  lay  expiring, 

On  his  will  he  wrote  the  following,  and  settled  down  to  diet 
"Gents,  please  don’t  misunderstand  me — take  my  coin,  but  don’t  you  hand  me 
Any  more  o’  that  fool  Alphabet!  ^ 

"Years  very  simply, 


THE  AVENGER 


By  MICHAEL  WILLIAMS 


llIustr»tlona  by  Thornton  Ookloy 


Gerald  LINDSAY  shook  hands  with 
the  governor  and  sat  down  beside  him 
on  the  settee  at  the  rear  of  the  corridor  of 
the  Hoffman  House,  to  which  reporters  and 
statesmen  and  mere  idlers  had  resorted  for 
consultation  and  gossip  since  the  close  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

“Well,  Gerald,”  asked  the  governor, 
“what’s  new?” 

“Not  a  thing,”  yawned  the  reporter.-  “I 
don’t  see  a  line  to-night  about  politics.  ^  That 
is,  unless  you  want  to  give  me  an  interview 
announcing  that  the  next  legislature  will  pass 
a  statute  wiping  New  York  City  off  the  map. 
The  city  is  paying  only  three-fourths  of  the 
taxes  of  the  whole  state  now,  you  know,  and 
something  radical  ought  to  be  done  about  it.” 
The  governor  laughed. 

“Otherwise,”  continued  the  reporter,  “I’m 
going  to  telephone  down  to  the  office  and  tell 
them  I’m  going  home  and  to  bed.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  about  three  hundred  years  since 
I’ve  gone  to  bed  before  two  o’clock.” 

Feet  scuffled  near  the  Broadway  end  of 
the  corridor.  Somebody  shouted.  The  scuf¬ 
fling  became  louder.  The  revolving  door 
slapped  and  wheezed  with  a  rush  of  men  run¬ 
ning  out  to  the  street.  Big  John,  the  hercu¬ 
lean  porter,  swung  a  trunk  easily  from  his 
shoulder  to  the  floor  and  joined  the  stam¬ 
pede. 

The  governor  rose  deliberately  from  the 
settee.  Lindsay,  following  him,  groaned. 

“  Just  my  luck,  I  bet.  Governor.  It’ll  turn 
out  that  Jimmy  Britt’s  automobile  has  run 
down  a  cab  with  a  lot  of  Astors  and  Vander¬ 
bilts  in  it.  And  then  Pli  get  into  my  little 
bed  about  three  o’clock  to-morrow  morning, 
as  usual!  Oh - ” 

The  mournful  objurgation  was  cut  short 
as  the  two  came  near  the  Broadway  door. 
Lmdsay  caught  the  governor’s  arm. 

“Great  jumping  Jehoshaphat,  Governor, 
look  at  that!”  he  cried. 

Against  the  black  eastern  sky — the  night 
was  cloudy,  and  rain  threatened — a  horizon¬ 


tal,  blood-red  streak  was  quivering  high  over 
the  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden.  There 
were  characters,  as  of  writing,  in  it.  They 
were  bright,  and  then  they  darkened,  like  an 
electric  light  fed  by  an  uncertain  current. 
They  were  not  clear.  All  at  once  they  came 
into. focus.  As  the  staring  multitude  in  the 
sqimre  and  on  the  streets  read  the  words, 
there  was  a  shout  of  astonishment,  mingled 
with  a  shrill  overtone  like  a  scream  of  terror. 

Gerald  Lindsay  whipped  out  a  wad  of  fold¬ 
ed  paper  and  a  pencil  and  began  taking  down 
the  words.  His  hands  trembled  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  miss  nothing  before  the  sky-writing 
should  fade.  He  set  down: 


dWurtv  oJIC 


C^jUt/rt^kA. 


“G’night,  G’v’nor!”  snapped  Lindsay,  as 
he  thrust  the  notes  into  his  pocket  and  but¬ 
toned  his  coat.  “There’s  plenty  doing  now, 
all  right,  all  right!” 

With  sparkling  eyes  and  hard-set  mouth,  he 
plunged  into  the  street.  It  might  be  a  hoax. 
Of  course  it  was  a  hoax.  But,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  the  biggest  hoax  of  its  kind  that  New 
York  had  known  yet;  it  was  his  to  find  out 
whose  hoax  it  was,  and  why,  and  how. 

The  portent  itself  gave  no  clue.  There 
were  no  light-pencils  streaming  up  from  the 
city  to  indicate  that  some  wonderful  lantern 
was  projecting  the  inscription  against  the 
clouds.  It  was  as  though  the  letters  had  been 
cut  through  the  cloud-banks  from  behind,  so 
that  the  horrible  red  light  could  shine  through. 
The  inscription  kept  its  full  brilliancy  for  five 
minutes.  Then,  flickering  slightly  again,  the 
letters  dulled,  and  winked  out  altogether. 
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The  tension  of  the  crowd  relaxed.  People  pened,  that’s  all,  just  as  I  tell  it  to  you,  and 
became  conscious  that  the  city’s  roar  was  still  then  it  faded  out,  and  that’s  all  there  is  of 
throbbing  up  to  the  it.  .  ,  .  No,  sir.  I’m 

very  sure  I  haven’t 
gone  crazy.  You  will 
hear  of  it  from  a  dozen 
places  in  the  next  ten 
minutes.  It  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  was 
Johnny - on  -  the - Spot 
And  I  have  two  sug¬ 
gestions,  sir.  You 
might  send  a  man  up  to 
see  Brian  G.  Hughes; 
you  know,  the  man 
that  worked  a  brindled 
mongrel  cat  off  on  the 
cat  show  as  a  prize¬ 
winner;  the  man  that 
anchored  a  wooden 
mermaid  off  Long 
Beach  —  sure,  yes, 
that’s  the  man,  Brian 
G.  Hughes — he  lives 
up  on  the  upper  East 
Side  somewhere.  And 
you  might  get  after 
Brandreth,  of  the 
United  States  and  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising 
Company.  It  would 
be  just  like  them  to 
celebrate  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  their  trust  in 
some  such  way  as  this; 
especially  since  their 
offices  are  going  to  be 
in  the  Flatiron.  I’ll  be 
in  the  office  by  half 
past  eleven.” 

When  he  reached 
the  office  Lindsay 
knew  very  little  more 
than  he  had  known 
when  the  red  letters 
faded  out  of  the  sky. 
The  city  was  buzzing 
with  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  There  were 
a  hundred  versions  of 
the  wording  of  the 

iccs  lu  utiK  uvci  me  Celestial  message. 

,  HIS  HANDS  TREMBLED  IN  HIS  EAGERNESS  ,  ii  .u  '  ♦oil, 

marvel.  to  miss  nothing.  Nearly  all  the  talk 

“  I  don’t  account  for  ended  with  a  laugh, 

it,  sir,”  he  said  earnestly,  in  answer  to  Of  course,  it  was  some  of  Brandreth’s 
his  night  city  editor’s  exjsostulations.  “I  work.  Everybody  seemed  to  settle  hal 

haven’t  heard  of  anybody  who  does.  It  hap-  belief.  On  his  way  down-towr 
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had  interviewed  Nikola  Tesla,  at  his  lab¬ 
oratory  in  Houston  Street.  Tesla  had  many 
explanations  of  how  such  a  thing  might  have 
been  done.  Indeed,  he  said,  the  idea  had 
been  stolen  from  himself.  But  he  could  not 
help  in  pointing  out  the  man  or  men  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  warning.  Captain  Mullihan,  in 
charge  at  police  headquarters,  had,  as  the 
newsp>ap)ers  said,  “taken  prompt  action.” 
He  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  janitor  of 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  as  a  “suspicious 
jorson,”  and  told  the  reporters  that,  “for 
police  reasons,”  he  “must  decline  to  go  into 
the  evidence  on  which  the  arrest  was  based,” 
but  that  there  would  “undoubtedly  be  impor¬ 
tant  developments  within  twenty-four  hours.” 

Lindsay  settled  down  to  his  typewriter  in 
the  World  office. 

“  Mr  Breen  says  to  work  this  into  your  story 
somewhere,”  said  an  oflBce-boy  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  handing  him  a  rather  grimy  sheet  of 
pnper.  It  was  typewritten.  At  the  bottom 
was  the  signature:  “The  Avenger.”  It 
was  an  incoherent  jeremiad  against  the  wick¬ 
edness  of  New  York,  of  such  frankness  that 
it  had  to  be  expurgated  before  it  could  be 
printed.  The  signature  was  not  the  first 
that  had  been  attached  to  the  letter.  After 
yme  study,  he  discovered  that  the  name 
“Gabriel  Dawn”  had  been  written  first  and 
then  p>artly  erased  and  smudged. 

“If  it’s  a  fake,”  said  Lindsay  to  himself, 
“why,  then,  it’s  a  mighty  good  one.  And  it 
was  mailed  before  the  fire-letters  showed  up 
in  the  sky.”  He  shook  his  head  in  nervous 
p)erplexity.  “There’s  something  more  than  a 
joke  in  this,  somehow,  Mr.  Breen,”  he  said,  as 
he  looked  up  and  found  the  night  city  editor 
standing  over  him. 

Breen  laughed.  “  Go  ahead  and  write  your 
story,  Gerald,”  he  said.  “Don’t  waste  time 
trying  to  work  me  up  to  it.” 

“Mr.  Capp>s  is  on  the  ’phone,  Mr.  Breen,” 
interrupted  the  office-boy,  “and  he  says  that 
he’s  seen  Hughes  and  Brandreth.  Hughes 
says  on  his  word  of  honor  that  he  didn’t 
know  anything  about  it  until  Mr.  Capp>s  told 
him.  Brandreth  says  that  he  wishes  he  had 
invented  the  thing  and  that  he’ll  be  much 
obliged  to  us  if  we’ll  say  to-morrow  that 
they’ll  pjay  a  royalty  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  the  man  who  did  it,  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  his  invention.” 

“I  rather  guess,”  said  Mr.  Breen  sourly, 
“that  Mr.  Brandreth  can  pay  for  his  ‘Help 
Wanted’  ads  at  business-office  prices.  But 
if  he  didn’t  do  it,  Gerald,  who  in  Heaven’s 


name  did?  That’s  what  we’ve  got  to  find 
out.  Get  out  on  it  eariy  in  the  morning. 
Somebody  else  can  cover  politics  for  a  while.” 

New  York  read  its  newspapers  the  next 
day — Wednesday — with  a  foolish,  shame¬ 
faced  interest.  The  afternoon  papers  were 
watched  carefully;  people  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  accept  the  joke  and  to  be  the 
first  to  carry  the  news  to  those  who  were  less 
alert,  and  to  laugh  at  them  for  being  “slow.” 
But  the  final  explanation  did  not  come. 
Evening  found  Broadway  and  the  streets 
around  Madison  Square  Garden  full  of  idle 
sensation  hunters.  It  had  happened  once; 
it  might  happan  again.  In  truth,  the  sky¬ 
writing  had  been  visible  wherever  there  was 
an  outlook  toward  the  eastern  sky  from  In¬ 
wood  to  Staten  Island.  But  the  newsptapar 
repxjrts  had  all  been  written  by  repwrters 
who  had  gained  their  impressions  from  near 
Madison  Square;  the  public  had  the  feeling 
that  the  neighborhood  of  the  Flatiron  Build¬ 
ing  was  the  place  where  watchfulness  was 
most  apt  to  be  rewarded. 

A  little  after  eight  o’clock  a  dull  glow  of 
letters  developjed  in  the  sky,  forty-five  degrees 
above  the  horizon.  It  was  greeted  with  a 
mighty  roar  of  excitement  from  the  streets. 
A  dead  hush  followed.  The  second  message 
flared  up: 

•5 


Out 


In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  most  of  the  news- 
p>ap)ers  to  impress  upx>n  their  readers  that  the 
warnings  co^d  not  be  anything  but  hoaxes, 
in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  pjersuade  p)eople  to 
attend  to  business  as  usual  and  to  refrain  from 
joining  in  a  universal  hysteria,  the  ptopular  ex- 
citefnent  grew.  It  was  fed  by  some  red-ink  ex¬ 
tras,  flourished  by  leather-lunged  boys,  which 
came  out  with  rumors  of  large  casks  of  giant 
px)wder  and  jars  of  guncotton  having  been 
found  in  the  Flatiron’s  sub-basement.  These 
were  quite  untrue.  The  Sun's  Thursday 
morning  editorial,  “Don’t  Be  a  Goat!”  was 
reprint^  on  the  first  p>ages  of  all  the  other 
newsp>ap)ers  as  the  most  effective  app)eal  for 
common  sense  and  calmness.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  General  Bingham,  the  police  com¬ 
missioner,  Mayor  McClellan  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  asking  citizens  not  to  hang  around  the 
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Flatiron  comer;  the  request  was  made,  it  was 
explained,  not  because  of  anticipation  of  the 
falling  of  the  building,  but  because  the 
crowds  there  were  becoming  so  dense  and  so 
excitable  that  there  was  every  danger  of  a 
disastrous  ftanic.  On  Friday  morning,  at 
Gerald  Lindsay's  suggestion,  the  World 
made  little  of  the  whole  incident;  there  were 
a  few  lines  saying  that  no  sky-writing  had 
appeared  the  night  before,  but  that  a  large 
number  of  empty-brained  busybodies  had  ob¬ 
structed  business  and  traffic  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Broadway  and.  Twenty-third  Street 
all  day  and  most  of  the  night.  The  editor 
of  the  World  telephoned  to  ask  the  other  news¬ 
papers  to  join  with  him  in  this  policy  of  be¬ 
littling  the  importance  of  the  warnings;  they 
all  refrained  on  Friday  from  hysterical  sug¬ 
gestions  and  guesswork. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  else  than  the  fate  of 
the  Flatiron  Building  was  talked  of  in. the 
street-cars,  in  the  elevators,  on  the  sidewalks, 
in  the  subway,  in  the  homes,  in  the  offices  of 
the  city,  that  morning.  The  town  took  on 
a  holiday  air.  The  streets  were  full  of  stran¬ 
gers.  Late  in  the  day,  the  Ei>ening  Journal 
came  out  with  a  broadside  headed  “Flatiron 
Day.”  People,  stopping  and  looking  up  at 
the  graceful  height  of  the  slender  building, 
refused  to  move  on  at  the  orders  of  the  squad 
of  fifty  policemen  placed  there  to  prevent  con¬ 
gestion.  The  traffic  regulations  became  quite 
ineffective.  No  sooner  had  the  department 
stores  closed  at  six  o’clock  than  the  crowds 
solidified.  The  Broadway  and  the  Twenty- 
third  Street  cars  were  stopped.  The  b^t 
efforts  of  px)lice  reser\'es  drawn  from  all  over 
Manhattan  and  from  Brooklyn  could  not 
opan  the  streets. 

After  a  consultation  with  General  Bingham 
and  the  mayor,  Insp)ector  Killoran  began 
a  careful  but  resistless  pushing  back  of  the 
crowd  until  Broadway,  Twenty-third  Street, 
Twenty-second  Street,  and  Fifth  Avenue 
were  cleared  immediately  around  the  bond¬ 
ing.  The  Union  Square  bomb  outrage  had 
not  left  the  px)lice  in  any  too  lenient  temp)er, 
but  they  held  themselves  creditably  in  re- 
se'rve;  and  the  fire  department  was  called  in 
to  help  maintain  the  lines  thus  established. 
Outside  the  lines,  the  crowd  was  even  more 
dense  than  before  they  were  formed.  Fifty 
px)licemen  and  a  hundred  plain-clothes  de¬ 
tectives  were  stationed  all  through  the  build¬ 
ing  itself.  The  commissioner  felt  that  there 
was  every  chance  that  the  prevailing  excite¬ 
ment  would  inspire  some  kinetic  lunatic  to 


activity  and  to  a  conviction  that  it  was  prop)er 
to  make  good  the  cloud-written  prophecy  by 
means  of  an  explosion  or  a  fire. 

But  it  was  a  good-natured  crowd.  It  had 
come  to  jeer;  to  jeer  at  itself  and  everybody 
else:  the  pwlice,  the  firemen,  the  building 
standing  out  with  its  narrow  shoulders  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  dark  autumn  sky.  The 
feeblest  jest  directed  against  that  imposing 
shaft  was  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter. 
Fakirs  squeezed  back  and  forth  selling  minia¬ 
ture  overshoes  imprinted  with  a  tiny  picture 
of  the  Flatiron  Building  and  the  word  “Rub¬ 
ber!  ”  They  got  almost  any  price  they  asked. 
Homs  blatted;  spurts  of  confetti  and  colored 
p)ap)er  tapie  shot  up  in  gusts  over  the  top  of  the 
human  mass.  It  was  a  more  notable  festival 
than  New  Year’s  Eve  or  election  night. 

To  the  px>lice  reserves  were  added,  at  half 
piast  eight  o’clock,  hundreds  of  px>licemen 
taken  from  their  regular  px>sts  in  every  bor¬ 
ough  of  the  city.  The  commissioner  resorted 
to  what  he  called  “bulkheading  cordons”: 
he  drew  a  line  of  p)oiice  across  every  street 
comer  within  ten  blocks  of  the  Flatiron 
Building.  People  coming  away  from  the 
center  of  excitement  were  permitted  to  p)ass. 
No  one  going  toward  the  building  was  allowed 
to  cross  any  line  without  a  px)lice-p>ass  or  a 
fire-badge.  In  this  way  the  pressure  on 
those  who  had  gathered  near  the  Flatiron 
early  in  the  evening  was  prevented  from  in¬ 
creasing,  though  it  was  not  appreciably  re¬ 
lieved. 

A  quick  change  in  the  temp)er  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  came  at  about  ten  o’clock.  The  first 
outward  indication  of  it  developied  with  the 
arrest  of  a  street  preacher  at  the  ^ward  statue 
on  the  Twenty-third  Street  side  of  the  p>arii. 
He  was  a  lean,  wild-looking  old  man,  with  a 
green  p)atch  over  his  right  eye,  and  long,  ape¬ 
like  arms.  He  climbed  into  a  tree  near  the 
statue,  and,  twining  one  arm  about  the  trunk 
and  braced  with  one  knee  against  an  outbend- 
ing  limb,  he  began  to  harangue  the  multitude, 
which  stretched  away  before  him  like  a  j)ep>- 
p>er-and-salt  carp>et,  clear  across  the  park,  un¬ 
der  the  staring,  white  electric  lamp)s.  He 
had  a  weird,  penetrating  voice. 

“Oh,  my  brethren,  my  dear  brethren!”  he 
howled,  with  a  queer,  moving  sob  in  his  voice; 
“Oh,  my  dear  sisters!  The  day  is  at  hand! 
Search  your  hearts!  Turn  from  your  sins  and 
stand  ready  to  make  confession  of  them  at 
the  judgment-seat — for  we  shall  see  our  next 
dawn  there.  Last  night  I  walked,  as  Enoch 
did—” 
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A  wiry  young  policeman  swung  up  into  the 
tree  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  man’s  leg. 

“Who  are  you,”  shrieked  the  preacher, 
“that  you  would  interrupt  God’s  message?” 

The  young  policeman  looked  across  to  the 
side  entrance  of  the  Bartholdi  Hotel,  where 
stood  Inspector  Killoran.  The  inspector 
made  a  little  downward  gesture  with  one 
hand.  The  policeman  clasped  both  arms 
about  the  preacher’s  legs  and  swung  free  of 
the  tree.  The  preacher  struggled,  twisting 
horribly,  with  the  policeman  swinging  from 
his  knees.  Then  both  dropped  into  the  crowd. 
Something  between  a  groan  and  a  moan  of 
fright  ran  across  the  crowd.  Its  mood  changed 
on  the  instant.  The  bursts  of  laughter  came 
less  frequently;  even  then  they  sounded  hard 
and  rough,  and  not  merry.  The  cries  of  the 
fakirs  b^ame  clear  and  distinct  above  the 
dying  hum  of  shouting  and  chaffing.  No 
one  was  buying  the  little  “Rubber!”  over¬ 
shoes  now.  Men  struck  the  things  away 
when  the  fakirs  held  them  out.  Every  one 
seemed  to  grow  irritable.  People  were  get¬ 
ting  tired  of  the  struggle  and  the  wait. 

“They  didn’t  seem  to  like  that,”  said  the 
grim  inspector  to  Gerald  Lindsay,  who  stood 
at  his  elbow. 

“  Never  you  mind,”  said  the  reporter.  “  It 
was  good  work.” 

The  inspector  crossed  to  the  Flatiron  Build¬ 
ing  and,  dividing  his  men  into  squads,  made 
a  close  inspection  of  every  fl(X)r.  Gerald 
Lindsay  followed  the  officer  to  the  door  of 
the  building  and  waited  there  to  hear  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  inspection.  Wondering  at  the 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  crowd,  he  stood 
on  the  cleared  sidewalk  under  the  doorway  of 
the  building,  looking  out  at  the  close-drawn 
human  banks,  up-town  and  down  and  to  the 
east.  There  was  a  receding  motion  in  the 
mob.  The  front  line  was  pushing  back. 
Hundreds,  in  tens  of  thousands,  were 
edging,  shouldering,  working  their  way  out. 
The  mass  was  all  astir.  Now  and  then 
sharp,  angry  voices  rose  from  one  spot  and 
another,  and  a  momentary  stirring  and  whirl¬ 
pool  told  where  a  fight  had  started  and 
subsided. 

“There  isn’t  a  soul  in  that  building  e.xcept 
my  men,  the  engineers,  the  elevator  men,  and 
the  watchman,”  said  Inspector  Killoran  in 
Gerald’s  ear,  “And  every  employee  has 
one  of  my  men  at  his  elbow.  There  isn’t  a 
chance  of  any  trouble — unless,  unless - ” 

“Unless,”  said  Lindsay,  “a  mine  was 
planted  under  the  building  and  connected 


with  electric  wires  before  the  warning  was 
given.” 

The  inspector  compressed  his  lips  and 
nodded.  “That’s  what  I  meant,”  he  said. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  thrust  it  im¬ 
patiently  back  into  his  waistcoat.  “Forty 
minutes  more!”  he  growled. 

Five  minutes  later  Mr.  Peterson,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Flatiron  Building,  ran 
out  and  caught  the  inspector  by  the  arm. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  inspector 
quickly. 

“Nothing,  Mr.  Inspector,  nothing  more, 
e.xcept  this:  I  demand  to  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do  about  this  thing.  I  can’t  stand 
this  uncertainty  any  longer!” 

The  man’s  eyes  were  wild.  His  voice  was 
crazy  and  uneven.  The  inspector  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Everything  has  been  done  that  can  be 
done,  Mr.  Peterson,”  he  said.  “And  just  as 
sure  as  I’m  standing  here  alive,  I  believe 
that  I  will  be  standing  here  at  five  minutes 
past  twelve.  Nothing  is  going  to  happen !  ” 

Slightly  quieted,  the  superintendent  trotted 
back  into  the  building,  looking  up  fearfully 
at  the  gray-yellow,  beetling  walls  of  his  great 
charge,  as  he  entered  the  revolving  door. 

“.Another  day  of  this  would  put  him  in  the 
insane  ward,”  the  inspector  said  to  Lindsay. 
“He  hasn’t  been  quite  right  since  yesterday 
morning,  when  he  got  a  red-ink  letter — we 
didn’t  let  anything  about  it  get  out  at  the  time, 
but  there’s  no  harm  in  your  knowing  it  now — 
signed  ‘The  Avenger,’  and  asking  him,  as  a 
God-fearing  man,  for  whom  the  writer  of  the 
letter  had  the  utmost  respect,  to  keep  clear 
of  the  building  after  half-past  eleven  o’clock 
to-night.” 

It  was  now  nearly  that  time.  The  inspec¬ 
tor’s  aides  were  coming  to  him  rapidly 
now,  with  information  of  trouble  throughout 
the  waiting  crowd.  A  pickpocket  had  been 
stabbed  by  an  Italian  near  the  Worth  monu¬ 
ment.  A  Chinaman  had  been  knocked  down 
and  mauled  by  a  crowd  of  hoodlums  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street; 
they  had  cut  off  his  queue  and  nearly  scalped 
him.  The  ambulance  that  was  called  to  the 
rescue  had  been  overturned  at  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Third  Avenue  by  a  crowd  that  had 
gone  wild  with  rage  because  the  horse  had 
knocked  down  a  young  woman. 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  the  insjsector,  “there’s 
going  to  be  real  trouble  before  this  night  is 
over.  I  don’t  like  the  temper  of  this  crowd. 
It  isn’t  like  New  York  on  a  crowded  night. 
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It’s  ugly.  I’ve  seen  rowdy  crowds  before — 
but  this  is  new.  And  it’s  bad.” 

Out  into  the  open,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  a  ftaunchy  German  burst 
through  the  police  lines  and  ran  across  into 
the  pL^  as  though  the  devil  himself  were  be¬ 
hind  him.  There  was  a  struggle  at  the  point 
from  which  he  had  emerged,  and  then  another 
man  broke  out  with  two  policemen  clinging 
to  his  arms.  This  man  was  trying  to  flourish 
a  revolver.  While  the  police  still  fought 
with  him,  the  revolver  went  off. 

The  bullet  struck  a  window  on  the  third 
door  of  the  Flatiron  Building,  and  the  glass 
came  tinkling  down.  At  the  sound  of  the 
shot,  a  small  panic  seized  those  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity;  there  was  an  incipient  stampede, 
which  was  quickly  checked. 

Out  in  the  pla^  two  policemen  were  beat¬ 
ing  the  man  who  had  the  revolver.  He 
was  screaming  in  agony.  The  big  German 
was  dancing  around  him,  yelling:  “Kill  him! 
Kill  him!  He’s  crazy.”  The  crowd  behind 
was  snariing  and  shrieking.  Some  were  sym- 
patliizing  with  the  German,  some  with  the 
man  who  had  tried  to  murder  him.  No  one 
knew  what  it  was  all  about.  The  sound  of 
the  shot  and  the  tinkle  of  the  falling  glass  had 
brought  every  one’s  nerves  to  an  edge. 

A  splinter  of  glass  had  hit  a  policeman’s 
hand.  He  came  out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
building  and  stared  at  the  blood  spreading 
over  the  back  of  his  hand.  He  took  off  his 
helmet,  unhitched  his  belt,  threw  them  both 
on  the  ground,  and  ponderously,  but  in  tre¬ 
mendous  earnest,  began  to  run.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  open,  running  so,  bareheaded, 
started  a  panic.  Quick  rumors  ran  through 
the  crowds,  such  as  that  a  policeman  had 
been  shot  by  an  anarchist  who  was  trying  to 
get  into  the  building;  that  there  was  a  pitched 
battle  going  on  in  the  basement  of  the  build¬ 
ing  between  a  squad  of  policemen  and  a  band 
of  dynamiters;  and  that  a  man  had  been 
huii^  from  the  sixth-story  window  just  as 
he  was  about  to  light  a  bomb. 

Suddenly  it  b^me  apparent  that  the 
police  lines  at  the  front  of  the  crowd  were  no 
longer  necessary.  Filled  with  a  universal, 
unreasoning  fright,  the  crowd  was  running 
away.  Every  back  was  turned  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  People  were  fighting,  begging,  praying 
to  be  allowed  to  get  farther  away. 

The  engineer  and  the  elevator  men  came 
out  and  walked  up  to  Inspector  Killoran, 
who  still  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“Quitting?”  inquired  the  inspector. 


“Yes,”  said  the  engineer  sullenly,  “I  am. 
And  I  don’t  care  who  knows  it” 

The  others  murmured  approvingly,  and 
they  walked  away  across  the  square. 

“Well,  Inspector,”  said  Mr.  Peterson,  the 
superintendent,  bobbing  up  with  ostentatious 
chMrfulness,  but  quite  unable  to  conceal  his 
nervousness,  “it’s  now  twenty  minutes  of 
twelve.  There  isn’t  a  soul  in  the  building 
except  your  men.  No  one  can  come  near 
the  building  without  being  seen.  Everything 
seems  to  be  safe.  Doesn’t  look  like  anything 
wrong  up  there,  does  it?  [Many  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  had  left  their  rooms  lighted  for  the 
night.]  Guess  I’ll  go  home  and  get  sonte 
sleep.” 

“  Very  well,  sir,”  said  the  inspector.  Lind¬ 
say  and  the  other  reporters  thought  there  was 
a  sardonic  smile  under  the  farewell. 

It  was  very  quiet  now  around  the  Flatiron, 
for  all  this  time  the  crowd  had  continued  to 
push  itself  back.  There  was  a  murmur  and 
a  shuffling  of  feet  as  the  pmlicemen  moved 
and  spx>ke  one  to  another.  There  was  a 
little  whistling  and  moaning  of  the  wind, 
high  up  somewhere.  Blocks  away,  beyond 
the  electric -lighted  expanses  of  asphalt  and 
the  littered  and  trampled  piark  grass,  was  the 
murmur  of  the  crowd,  still  pressing  back¬ 
ward. 

“See  here,  fellows!”  One  of  the  group  of 
repmrters  who  had  been  following  the  in- 
spiector  spxtke.  “  I’m  scared — good  and  plen¬ 
ty.  And  I’m  going  to  get  out  of  this.  I 
don’t  like  it.” 

He  threw  away  his  cigar  and  walked  up 
Broadway.  The  others  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other  and,  without  any  comment,  followed 
him — all  except  Gerald  Lindsay. 

“I’m  scared,  too,  Insp)ector,”  he  smiled, 
“but  I  do  want  to  see  the  finish  of  this  thing.” 

The  inspiector,  looking  at  Gerald,  knew 
that  the  reporter  was  not  scared.  Under  his 
calmness  was  utter  incredulity.  He  had  con¬ 
vinced  himself  by  cold-bloodi  reasoning  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  the  fear  of  a  disaster. 
The  hysteria  of  the  crowd  had  not  shaken 
this  conviction. 

“Hi,  there!  Where  are  you  men  going?” 
the  inspiector  shouted,  in  a  tone  that  made 
Lindsay  jump  half-way  across  the  sidewalk. 
Three  ptolicemen  were  walking  away  from 
their  px>sts  at  the  apiex  of  the  building.  The 
insp)ector  ran  toward  them,  crying,  “Come 
back  here!” 

One  of  the  men  turned  back  a  little.  The 
others  only  quickened  their  step>s. 
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“  I’m  quitting,”  snarled  the  one  who  turned. 
His  fat  face  was  pallid  as  he  looked  back  at 
the  inspector,  and  his  lips  were  blue. 

“The  commissioner  will  break  you  to¬ 
morrow — ^yoii — ^ — cowards!”  yelled  the  in¬ 
spector. 

“Oh,  goto - !”  The  fat  policeman  hur¬ 

ried  on  to  catch  up  with  the  other  deserters. 
By  threes  and  fours  and  tens,  men  left  the 
building  and  started  away  in  every  direction. 
The  inspector  ran  down  the  line  neariy  raving 
in  his  wrath.  He  struck  one  in  the  face; 
seized  another  by  the  shoulders  and  ran  him 
backward  until  his  head  bumped  the  stones 
with  a  hollow  crack.  . 

A  lieutenant  came  flying  around  the  comer. 
His  eyes  were  wild.  He  caught  the  inspector 
by  the  arm  and,  jabbering,  points  out  over 
the  square  at  the  sky. 

“Look!”  he ’chattered,  “L-l-l-look!” 

In  the  same  glaring,  horrid  red-^he  very 
color  made  unimagi^tive,  level-head^  men 
feel  a  .teirorbf  which  they  were  too  ashamed 
to  speak— ^  new  warning  was  gleaming  down 
upon  the  square: 

.9n  ^  AJtuiXt 

act.  ox 

One  of  the  few  remaining  policemen  ran 
out  to  the  curb  and  fell  on  his  kne^,  wav¬ 
ing  his  arms  over  his  head  and  praying  in¬ 
coherently.  He  tried  to  get  up,  and  fell 
forward  on  his  face.  There  he  lay,  wailing: 
“  Please  help  me  up,  somebody!  I  c-c<-an’t 
run!  Oh,  Pete,  Buck!  Oh,  Jefif!  Oh,  you 
Charley  Ray!  Mike  Scanlon,  come  on,  help 
me  up,  won’t  you?  Please,  boys!” 

Two  policemen  lifted  him  and  dragged 
him  away,  his  legs  dangling  limply  behind 
him.  The  reporters  who  had  started  away 
earlier  had  stopped,  some  of  them  near  the 
Seward  statue  across  the  street.  Now  one  of 
them  called  to  Lindsay,  telling  him  not  to  be 
a  fool.  Without  waiting  for  his  answer,  they 
started  on  a  dog-trot  across  the  square,  look¬ 
ing  back  over  their  shoulders  at  first,  and  then 
running  faster  and  faster  so  that  they  did 
not  have  time  to  look  back.  With  shouts  of 
despair,  the  last  of  the  policemen  walked  out 
from  their  posts  and  deserted,  breaking  into 
a  run  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the 
inspector’s  angry,  flashing  eye. 

One  huge,  raw-boned  lieutenant  came  down 
to  the  inspector  and  saluted.  “I’m  stayie-y 
with  you.  Inspector,”  he  said.  The  inspector 


returned  the  salute  and  nodded.  There  was 
the  least  glow  of  relief  under  his  sick,  gray 
look. 

“If  we — if  we  go  through  this  all  right,” 
said  Lindsay  unstradily,  “  I’ll  see  that  you  fel¬ 
lows  get  wlut  is  coming  to  you,  all  right.” 

“Thank  )rou,  Mr.  Lindsay,”  said  the  in¬ 
spector,  with  a  queer,  twist^  smile.  “I’m 
glad  to  have  you  with  me.”  He  touched 
the  reporter  on  the  shoulder.  “And  now  I 
summon  you  as  a  citizen  to  do  police  duty — 
in  the  name  of  the  State.  You  are  ordered  to 
go  to  the  other  side  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the 
Twenty-second  Street  comer.  Let  no  one 
approach  ^r  depart.  Lieutenant  Burke,  you 
take  Brpi^way.' and  Twenty-second  Street; 
same  ordere.  '  I’ll  stay  on  thiis  comer.  Go!” 

They  went. 

The  ins^tpr  walked  out  to  the  car  track 
opposite  t]^  .point  of  the  building  at  the 
Twenty-third  Street  end,  and  stood,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  watching  the 
silent  square,  while  the  red  words  faded  out 
of  the  sky.  Lindsay  looked  back  and  gas{)ed 
with  admiration  for  the  mgged  grandeur  of 
the  sturdy  old  man;  then  he  turned  again 
and  walked  to  his  post.  When  he  reached 
it,  he  stopped,  though  he  felt  that  his  feet 
were  trying  to  take  him  on  down  the  avenue. 

“God  in  heaven — have  mercy  on  my  soul! 
Mother  of  Mercy,  pray  for  me!”  The  hoarse¬ 
ly  shrieked-  words  made,  him  turn.  It  was 
Lieutenant  Burke,  mnning  towaid  him,  pray¬ 
ing  as  he  ran.  There  ww  a  horrid,  tiny, 
grinding  wund  all  through  the  air.  The 
heavy  pounding  of  running  feet  came  from 
the  north,  and  the  gasping  of  a  breathless 
man,  and  Inspector  KUloran  flung  himself 
upon  the  lieutenant  and  Lindsay  as  they 
clung  together.  The  grinding  noise  grew 
louder.  All  three,  half  down  on  their  knees 
supporting  one  another,  looked  up  at  the 
towering  building;  their  glaring  eyes  were 
fixed  and  horror-glazed. 

Every  light  had  gone  out,  and  the  building 
was  wavering.  It  almost  seemed  nodding 
forward  and  swaying  from  side  to  side. 

In  that  moment  there  beat  up  against  the 
black  November  night  sky  the  united  cries 
of  the  frenetic,  maniacal  fear  of  hundreds  of 
*  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  were 
watching  the  building  from  afar  off. 

After  that,  single  roaring  outburst  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  of  horror,  the  dumbness  of  fear 
sealed  the  multitude  to  silence.  The  Flat¬ 
iron  leaned  over  toward  its  apex.  It  bowed 
farther  and  farther  out  toward  the  square. 
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Silently  —  except  for  the  buzzing,  gritting 
grinding  with  which  all  the  air  seemed  hlled 
— slowly.  It  seemed  urged  by  a  reluctant 
but  inflexible  hand — smoothly,  slowly,  with 
now  and  then  a  rending  of  iron  beams  within 
like  cannon  shots — but  without  convulsions, 
without  explosions,  it  bowed.  That  was  the 
insane  horror  of  the  thing!  It  swayed  sicken- 
ingly;  it  shivered;  the  movement  became 
more  swift,  and  then  there  was  a  terrific, 
clattering,  smashing,  tearing  roar  of  splitting 
beams,  hurtling  blocks  of  stone,  screaming 
glass,  and  ripping,  rending  destruction.  The 
Flatiron  poured  itself  out  into  the  square,  and 
lay  there  a  broken,  quivering  mass  upon  the 
shaking  breast  of  the  earth,  clanging  and 
rumbling  as  the  pile  settled  upon  itself. 

Men  and  women  blocks  away  were  thrown 
upon  their  faces  by  the  concussion.  Many 
were  killed  outright  by  the  shock  and  fright; 
all  the  trees  in  the  southern  half  of  the  park 
were  blown  down  before  the  blast  that  the 
fall  caused.  Windows  and  cornices  disap¬ 
peared  as  in  the  whirl  of  a  tornado;  crumbled 
stone,  pulverized  glass,  and  shreds  of  wood 
fiber  were  borne  over  all  the  central  part  of 
the  city  by  the  vagrant  winds. 

Lieutenant  Burke  rose  from  the  ground, 
where  he  had  been  flung  with  the  other  two. 
He  began  to  laugh,  and  walked  away  chuck¬ 
ling,  and  dancing  with  clumsy  steps,  a  mad¬ 
man.  Gerald  Lindsay  touched  Inspector  Kil- 
loran’s  shoulder.  The  inspector  tumbled 
from  his  knees  into  the  gutter.  He  was  dead. 
Lindsay  swooned. 

He  opened  his  eyes  after  a  while  and  found 
himself  looking  up  into  a  woman’s  face.  It 
did  not  seem  to  him  at  all  surprising  that  it 
was  the  dark  face  of  the  girl  with  the  violet 
eyes  and  the  dusky  tangle  of  soft  black  hair. 
She  was  holding  his  head  on  her  knee  and 
wiping  his  forehead  with  her  handkerchief. 
She  moved  away  from  him  gently,  when  she 
saw  his  eyes  looking  up  into  hers. 

“Please  don’t,”  he  said.  “I  need  you, 
truly.  I’m — I’m  hurt,  I  think.  I  must  have 
been  run  down  by  a  cab  or  something.” 

Then  it  came  back  to  him:  the  fall  of  that 
building— the  horrid  grinding — the  sickening 
sway  of  it  before  the  iron  frame  released  its 
grip.  He  gasped. 

“How  did  you  get  here?”  he  murmured. 
“.\re  you  hurt?” 

“Why,  no,”  she  said  simply.  “I  was  in 
the  crowd,  looking  for  my  brother.  When 
the  people  ran  away,  I  hid  in  an  areaway 


down  the  street.  My  brother  is  near  here, 

I  know,  and  I  must  find  him.” 

“You  will  stay  here  with  me,  now,  won’t 
you?”  he  urged. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  girl  gently,  “but 
I  must  go.  I  think  you  are  better  now.  I 
must  find  my  brother.  I  couldn’t  let  you  lie 
there  with  your  head  all  bleeding.*  I  hope  you 
will  l)e  better  before  long.”  She  was  gone. 
Lindsay  raised  himself  to  call  after  her,  but 
his  dizziness  came  back.  He  knew  nothing 
more  until  after  an  hour  rescuers  lifted  him 
into  an  ambulance  to  take  him  to  Bellevnie. 

Three  nights  later  the  Times  Building  was 
made  into  a  pile  of  stone  and  twisted  girders, 
and  then  every  night  was  marked  by  a  blow 
from  The  Avenger.  The  Singer  Building 
and  the  Hudson  Terminals  were  the  next  to 
go;  and  all  Broad  Street,  Wall,  and  the  lower 
end  of  Manhattan  Island  generally  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  tragedy  of  the  doomed 
city  inexorably  marched  on  to  its  destined 
end.  The  famed  skyline  of  New  York  was 
wiped  out.  Loss  of  life  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  small,  for  The  Avenger  gave 
warning  each  night,  by  means  of  sky  signs, 
of  what  would  befall  on  the  next.  He  also 
promised  that  railway  and  steamboat  prop¬ 
erty  would  be  spared  for  a  week,  in  order 
that  the  citizens  might  leave  the  fated  me¬ 
tropolis;  and  at  once  the  vast  exodus  began. 
None  but  Federal  soldiers  and  officials  en¬ 
tered  the  city.  Millions  quitted  it.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  week  not  more  than  five 
thousand  persons  were  left  on  Manhattan 
Island  except  Federal,  State,  and  city  officials, 
soldiers,  policemen,  nurses,  physicians,  and 
newspaper  correspondents. 

Lindsay  was  among  those  who  stayed.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  governor — bwause  of 
Gerald’s  personal  adventures  on  the  first  ter¬ 
rible  night  and  since  then,  and  because  of 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  city — he  had 
been  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Frederick 
Grant,  who  was  in  supreme  command,  and 
who  was  directing  the  ceaseless  search  for  the 
destroyer  of  the  city.  Gerald’s  newspaper  was 
issued  in  Newark,  for  no  business  of  any  kind 
was  carried  on  in  New  York.  In  this  sense 
The  Avenger  had  already  fulfilled  his  threat 
to  destroy  the  city.  New  York  was  dead. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
destruction,  Lindsay  was  standing  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  and  the  governor,  who  came  down 
from  Albany  for  frequent  consultation  with 
the  Federal  authorities,  near  the  Sherman 
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statue.  It  was  eariy  in  the  evening.  Behind 
them,  in  Central  Park,  camp-fir^  flickered 
among  the  white  tents  in  which  the  soldiers 
bivouacked.  From  down-town,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Herald  Square,  came,  at  intervals, 
the  uproar  of  falling  walls.  Sometimes,  now, 
as  many  as  a  score  of  buildings  were  cast 
down  in  a  night.  It  had  become  clear  that 
to  keep  the  soldiers  posted  in  the  danger  zone 
was  o^y  to  throw  away  lives  to  no  avail. 

“Great  heavens,  what  is  your  idea  of  all 
this,  Mr.  Lindsay?”  groaned  the  general,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  and  for  the  hundredth 
time  Gerald  shook  his  head.  The  general 
sighed  despondently,  and,  followed  by  the 
governor,  went  to  his  tent — to  listen  to  the 
reports  of  his  scouts  and  secret-service  men, 
who  had  nothing  to  report.  Lindsay  turned 
toward  town  when  the  general  disappeared. 
He  wished  to  conduct  an  investigation,  the 
idea  of  which  Ipad  just  occurred  to  him;  an 
idea  that  had  come  in  the  train  of  a  score  of 
others,  all  of  which  had  proved  without  fruit. 
Probably  this  latest  one  would  be  as  futile  as, 
for  instance,  had  been  his  search  for  some  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Gabriel  Dawn,  the  erased 
signature  on  The  Avenger’s  first  letter;  and 
Gerald  had  no  desire  to  raise  false  hop>es  in 
the  mind  of  his  harassed  commander. 

The  fact  that  every  building  had  fallen  to 
the  northward  had  forced  itself  upx>n  his 
mind  as  a  fact  to  be  pandered.  He  believed 
that  neither  px)wder  nor  other  explosives  ex¬ 
plained  the  disasters,  but  that  the  criminal 
had  hit  upx>n  some  altogether  new  agency, 
which,  one  might  say,  acted  as  an  attractor 
to  the  doomed  building  upx)n  which  it  was 
directed;  that  is,  it  pulled  it  down  in  some 
inexplicable  fashion,  rather  than  blew  it  up. 
Something  in  the  nature  of  a  unique  magnet 
— this  was  the  vague  thought  in  Lindsay’s 
mind.  Perhaps  if  he  approached  the  zone 
of  destruction,  and  kept  northward  of  the 
•last  building  thrown  down,  he  might  come 
upx>n  the  criminal  at  work,  preparing  for  the 
next  razing.  It  was  a  wild  idea,  Lindsay 
told  himself,  but,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a 
grain  of  plausibility  in  it — and  anything  was 
better  than  inaction. 

On  his  way  Gerald  found  himself  p>assing 
through  a  black,  solitary  street  of  flat-houses. 
There  were  no  longer  any  electric  lights  in 
New  York — nor  indeed  any  light,  save  the 
flaring  fires  of  soldiers  on  guard  duty  at 
street  comers,  and  here  and  there  an  oil 
lamp  burning  in  the  few  houses  used  by  those 
remaining  on  various  duties  in  the  city. 


The  street  was  as  black  as  a  tunnel,  roofed 
by  the  dim  gray  of  the  winter  sky.  Lindsay’s 
footsteps  resounded  sharply  on  the  asphalt 
walk.  Suddenly  and  terribly  came  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  crashing  walls — and  then  a  deep) 
silence  followed.  Lindsay  turned  quickly  to 
find  his  way  to  the  building  most  recently 
destroyed,  and  even  as  he  did  so  he  stopp>ed. 
He  saw,  above  him,  a  girl  descending  the 
front  step)s  of  a  flat-house.  A  light  from  be¬ 
hind  showed  him  her  face,  as  she  looked  down 
the  street.  She  was  dark,  with  soft  black 
hair  in  a  dusky  tangle.  She  seemed  to  have 
the  sweetest  ^nd  most  trustful  look  in  the 
worid,  though  she  was  evidently  frightened 
and  troubled.  Gerald  knew  her  at  once. 
He  had  seen  her  several  times  since  the  night 
when  she  ministered  to  him  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Flatiron.  She  seemed  ever 
hovering  around  the  spx>ts  marked  out  by 
The  Avenger  for  his  attacks.  Lindsay  had 
made  many  efforts  to  sp)eak  to  her,  but  had 
always,  by  one  mishap  or  another,  failed. 

As  yet  she  had  not  seen  him.  She  was 
dressed  for  the  street.  Under  the  shadow  of 
her  hat  brim  her  eyes  shone  brightly.  Her 
bosom  was  rising  and  falling  with  evident 
agitation.  As  she  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  Lindsay  stepp)ed  forward,  hat  in  hand, 
saying:  “Do  not  be  alarmed;  I  think  you  have 
seen  me  l)efore;  I - ” 

She  faced  him  without  a  tremor.  Lind¬ 
say’s  heart  felt  a  pride  in  her  as  he  noted  the 
swift,  sure  effort  of  will  that  composed  her  to 
meet  this  new  adventure  on  the  moment. 
She  turned  toward  him  and  interrupted  his 
words  by  saying:  “Ah! — I  am  not  alarmed — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  you  before —  I  am  glad 
that — that  you  are  recovered;  and” — here 
she  moved  toward  him  quickly — “  I  am  sorry 
I  could  be  of  no  more  help  to  you  than  I  was. 
Wait,  please!”  And  she  lifted  her  hand  as 
Gerald  moved  his  lip>s  to  sp)eak.  “Believe 
me  when  I  say  that  I  was  very  desirous  of 
helping  you — p>erhap>s  now  you  will  help  me.” 

Lindsay  cried:  “Only  try  me!  Tell  me 
what  I  may  do.” 

“I  have  urgent  need  of  a  physician — for 
my  brother.  I  was  at  the  pwint  of  going  out 
to  seek  for  one — ^but  I  do  not  know  where  to 
go.  Will  you  do  this  for  me?” 

He  turned  to  go,  saying:  “At  once.  Merely 
tell  me  the  nature  of  the  illness.” 

The  look  of  fear  that  the  girl’s  delicate, 
dark  face  had  presented  to  Lindsay’s  eyes  as 
she  descer  ded  the  step>s  swept  over  it  again  as 
she  whispiered:  “I  think  he  is  going  mad. 
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He  is  out  of  the  house  at  present,  but  may 
return  at  any  moment,  and  I  cannot  rest  until 
a  physician  has  seen  him.  If  you  could  get 
the  doctor  and  bring  him  here,  I  would  have 
him  see  my  brother  before  he  knows  what  I 
have  done.  He  will  be  terribly  angry,  and  I 
am  afraid — ”  But  here,  biting  her  lips 
hastily,  she  checked  her  words.  She  held 
^ut  a  folded  paper  to  Lindsay.  “I  have 
written  on  this  paper  some  of  the  things  that 
make  me  most  anxious  about  my  brother,  so 
I  might  cleariy  state  his  case.  You  may  take 
it  with  you,  and — and  you  will  hasten?” 

“I  will  be  back  within  the  hour  with  the 
best  physician  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government!”  And  the  young  man  sped 
away.  The  street  was  within  a  few  blocks 
of  Central  Park,  and  thither  he  hurried,  his 
mind  in  a  ferment,  his  heart  in  an  ecstasy. 

He  reached  the  Park,  and  under  the  light  of 
an  oil  torch  placed  at  a  comer  of  a  road,  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  from  among 
the  papers  in  his  pocket  the  one  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  girl.  His  pocket,  like  those  of 
most  newspaper  men,  was  filled  with  odd 
scraps  and  memoranda  and  envelopes  scrib¬ 
bled  with  notes,  and  in  searching  for  the 
paper  he  wanted,  he  found  the  letter  sent  to 
the  newspaper  by  The  Avenger  lying  along¬ 
side  the  girl’s  note.  The  two  were  of  the  same 
kind  of  paper,  a  typewriting  paper,  and  as  he 
took  them  in  his  hands  a  stray  gust  of  wind 
blew  open  the  folds  of  the  girl’s  note,  and 
Gerald’s  keen  eyes  saw  that  it  was  punctured 
here  and  there  and  impressed  all  over  with 
marks  made  by  typewriter  keys.  His  acute 
mind  furnished  an  explanation  in  the  moment 
of  making  the  discovery — the  piece  of  paper 
that  the  ^  had  used  had  been  emplo)^  as 
a  “backing  sheet”  in  a  typewriter,  and  had 
taken  an  almost  perfect,  though  very  faint, 
impression  of  what  had  been  printed  on  the 
top  sheet. 

Here  Lindsay’s  heart  gave  a  wild  throb;  a 
swift  thrill  of  detective  fever  sped  through  his 
veins — ^for,  peering  closely  at  the  paper,  he 
read  the  words  “Gabriel  Dawn”  impressed 
on  the  back  of  the  girl’s  note.  Inking 
above  these  words,  he  made  out  others,  the 
counterparts  of  wWch  were  upon  the  letter 
he  held  in  his  other  hand,  the  letter  that  had 
been  sent  by  The  Avenger  to  his  paper.  The 
Avenger’s  letter  had  been  written  in  the  house 
he  had  just  left;  and  if  the  probabilities  in  the 
case  amounted  to  anything,  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  girl’s  brother,  who  was  going  mad. 
What  did  that  fact  mean?  What  did  all 


these  singular  circumstances  portend?  He 
hastened  on,  running  now,  toward  the  camp. 
There  he  found  the  surgeon-general.  General 
Grant  was  absent.  Lindsay  left  a  note  for 
him,  containing  an  urgent  request  to  move 
on  the  house  in  the  side  street  within  an 
hour’s  time,  if  not  otherwise  advised.  Then, 
with  the  surgeon-general,  he  proceeded  on 
his  return  journey,  telling  only  its  ostensible 
object. 

The  giri  was  awaiting  them  in  the  hall  of 
the  house.  She  thanked  Lindsay  with  a 
look  for  which  he  would  have  performed 
much  doughtier  deeds.  She  said  to  the  sur¬ 
geon-general:  “My  brother  has  not  yet  re¬ 
turned.  Will  you  let  me  show  you  a  room 
where  we  can  wait  for  him?  You  have  read 
my  note,  I  presume?” 

“  Note  ?  Why,  no — what  note  ?  ”  asked  the 
soldier  physician. 

The  girl  turned  inquiring  eyes  upon  Lind¬ 
say.  “Please  forgive  me,”  said  he,  “but — 
but  will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment?  You  will  pardon  me,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  surgeon-general.  That  veteran 
campaigner  bowed  with  an  unmoved  face, 
though  his  mind  was  full  of  wonder.  The 
girl  followed  Lindsay  to  the  end  of  the  dusky 
hallway. 

.  “I  did  not  show  the  doctor  your  note  for 
good  reasons,”  Lindsay  said.  “I  want  you 
to  tell  me,  pleas®,  where  you  got  the  paper 
on  which  you  wrote  it.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  why  you  should  ask 
such  a  question,”  she  replied;  “but  I  may 
answer  you,  I  suppose,  in  a  few  words.  I 
was  in  a  hurry  when  I  wrote  that  note,  and 
I  picked  up  a  slip  of  paper  haphazard  from 
my  brother’s  typewriter  desk.” 

“Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  person  named 
Gabriel  Dawn? — and  I  wish  you  to  believe 
that  I  have  very  important  and  grave  reasons 
— which  deeply  affect  you — for  thus  ques¬ 
tioning  you.  Trust  me,  will  you  not?  I — 
I  would  do  much  to  aid  you.”  Lindsay’s 
earnest  eyes  and  tone  brought  a  warm  flush  to 
the  girl’s  face,  and  her  own  eyes  lowered. 

“I  believe  you — I  will  answer  you  fully, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so,”  she  said  firmly 
and  decisively.  “Dawn  was  my  mother’s 
maiden  name;  Gabriel  is  a  family  name — my 
brother’s  name  is  Gabriel — Gabriel  Damon; 
but  I  know  of  no  Gabriel  Dawn.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  what  you  and  your 
brother  are  doing  in  New  York  at  this  terrible 
time?” 

“My  brother  is  one  of  the  Government’s 
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secret  agents — though  I  suppose  I  should  not 
tell.  I  returned  from  a  long  stay  in  England 
just  as  the  troubles  here  began.  And  I  have 
remained  with  him  in  spite  of  his  protests. 

I  felt  that  he  needed  me — he  was  so  greatly 
changed.” 

“How?”  asked  Lindsay  tensely. 

“He  had  become  secretive,  irritable,  and 
—  well  —  self-important.  Then  there  have 
been  strange  attacks  of  frenzy — the  first  bad 
attack  was  on  the  night  when  the  Flatiron 
Building  fell.  I  thought  he  was  surely  going 
insane — the  excitement  about  The  Avenger 
seemed  to  work  upon  him  terribly;  and 
when  he  left  the  house  I  tried  to  follow  him, 
without  his  knowing;  but  I  lost  him,  as  you 
know.”  She  paused  thoughtfully,  and  then 
went  on:  “He  is  so  much  changed — even  his 
way  of  life  and  his  opinions  are  not  the  same. 
It  surprised  me  greatly  to  find  him  in  the 
detective  force  of  the  Government,  for  he  has 
always  bitterly  railed  at  all  formal  systems  of 
governing.” 

Lindsay  thrilled  at  these  words.  “Please 
tell  me  more  about  his  change  of  views,”  he 
said.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  he 
went  on:  “  You  will  do  well,  I  think,  for  your 
brother,  in  his  present  state,  to  trust  in  me. 
Miss  Damon.” 

“I  will,”  she  said;  “yes,  I  believe  you  wish 
to  help  me.  My  brother  is  a  scientist.  He 
has  alwa)rs  been  a  student,  and  he  made  many 
inventions  and  discoveries  that  the  professors 
at  the  Technical  Institute  consider^  unique 
and  very  important,  but  Gabriel  would  never 
make  them  public.  He  has  always  been  sad 
and  gloomy;  and  he  said  that  he  would  not 
give  his  inventions  to  the  world  to  become 
part  of  the  debasing  commercial  struggle,  the 
strife  for  mere  money  that,  he  said,  was  the 
curse  of  the  age.  He  told  me  little  of  his 
work,  but  he  was  much  away  from  home,  and 
I  was  under  promise — which  I  have  broken 
often,  frequently  to  follow  him — never  to 
leave  the  house  in  his  absence. 

“  One  night,  before  the  night  when  I  found 
you  on  the  ground,  I  heard  him  laughing  and 
crying  at  once  in  his  room,  and  I  ran  to  him. 
He  was  sobbing  out,  over  and  over  again:  ‘I 
have  found  it!  I  have  found  it  at  last!’  I 
asked  him  what  he  had  found.  He  pointed 
proudly  to  a  queer  machine  on  the  floor  that 
looked  like  a  big  camera,  and  cried  wildly: 
‘This!  With  this  machine  I  control  cohesion 
— cohesion,  which  holds  together  the  world, 
and  now  I  am  the  master  of  the  world!’ 
But  he  grew  calm  as  I  showed  my  terror — 


for  he  was  really  raving — and  sent  me  away, 
saying  that  he  had  been  talking  nonsense  and 
that  he  still  had  much  to  do  before  his  new 
invention  would  be  complete.” 

“Cohesion!”  Lindsay  murmured,  and  re¬ 
membered  his  vague  surmise  respecting  some 
magnet-like  contrivance  that  might  be  used 
by  The  Avenger.  “  Miss  Damon,  will  you  do 
one  more  thing  as  I  ask  you?  Will  you  show 
me  to  your  brother’s  room — the  one  he  will 
come  to  on  his  return — and  let  me  see  and  talk 
with  him  before  he  sees  you?  ^  I  give  you  my 
word  that  I  should  not  ask  this  were  it  not  of 
the  utmost  importance — oh.  Miss  Damon,  of 
such  great  importance  that  my  heart  sinks 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  my  shoulders.  Will  you  do  this?” 

And  again,  after  a  long,  steady,  and  some¬ 
what  wistful  look  into  his  face,  the  girl  said 
simply:  “I  will.  Come  this  way.” 

“This  way,  general,”  said  Lindsay,  and  the 
surgeon-general  silently  followed  the  young 
people.  Miriam  led  them  to  the  door  of  a 
room  on  the  second  floor. 

“This  is  Gabriel’s  laboratory;  he  will  come 
here,”  she  said.  “I  shall  wait  in  this  next 
room  until  you  call  me.” 

Lindsay  whispered  a  few  words  in  the 
surgeon-general’s  ear. 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  physician.  “Not 
here!  Not  he!” 

Lindsay  nodded,  and  said:  “Please  stay 
with  Miss  Damon  until  you  hear  me  call.” 

The  surgeon-general  passed  with  Miriam 
into  the  room  she  had  indicated,  and  Gerald 
Lindsay  entered  the  laboratory  of  Gabriel 
Dawn.  A  lighted  oil  lamp  glimmered  on  a 
table.  About  the  room  were  peculiar  ma¬ 
chines  and  instruments,  utterly  strange  to 
the  newspaper  man:  some  of  steel,  others  of 
crystal,  others,  again,  it  seemed,  of  silver  or 
of  copper.  Books,  maps,  blue-prints,  draw¬ 
ings,  steel  shavings,  tools,  and  other  litter  of 
the  sort  lay  deep  on  the  floor.  Near  the  big 
window  at  the  rear  of  the  room  there  was  a 
wide  table  covered  with  papers,  and  over 
this  Lindsay  bent.  He  was  intently  eying 
a  map  that  showed  the  principal  buildings 
of  New  York,  many  of  them  marked  with 
a  red  cross  in  ink  and  a  date,  and  his  heart 
was  thumping  excitedly  over  his  discovery, 
when  he  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs.  He 
glanced  hurriedly  around  him.  Near  at 
hand  there  was  a  curtained  recess,  into  which 
he  crept,  hiding  behind  the  curtain,  with  his 
revolver  in  his  hand.  Again  he  heard  the  step, 
dragging,  on  the  stairs;  and  then  a  hoarsely 
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shrill  voice  sighed:  “I  wish  it  were  all  over 
— I  am  so  tired.  ”  And  a  tall,  emaciated  man, 
with  a  long,  cadaverous,  thinly  bearded  face 
from  which  bloodshot  eyes  gleamed  like  bum- 
ijig  coals  from  gray  ashes,  entered  the  room. 
He  carried  an  instrument  that  looked  like 
the  big  hand  cameras  used  by  newspaper 
photographers. 

Lindsay  leaped  toward  the  table,  and  level¬ 
ing  his  revolver  at  the  tall  man’s  head,  cried: 

“  Do  not  move  a  step.  Throw  up  your  hands.” 

“Ah-h!”  exclaimed  the  tall  man,  wth  a 
queer,  gurgling  sound,  and  he  made  a  dash 
forward,  lifting  the  cameralike  instrument, 
with  his  fingers  clawing  wildly  around  its  top. 
Through  Lindsay’s  brain  sped  a  thought  that 
checked  the  tightening  trigger-finger.  “Must 
I  kill  her  brother?” 

Dropping  the  revolver,  he  hurled  himself,  as 
a  baseball  player  dives  for  the  base,  at  the 
singular  contrivance  held  by  the  man,  and 
dashed  it  from  his  grip  to  the  floor.  It  fell 
with  a  crash  and  a  shattering  clatter  as  of 
broken  glass.  A  scream  that  shrilled  like  the 
yell  of  a  wildcat  came  from  the  man.  He 
threw  himself  on  Lindsay.  His  clawlike 
fingers  tightened  around  the  reporter’s  throat; 
but  Lindsay,  striving  his  utmost,  placed  his 
own  hands  on  the  other’s  breast  and  pushed 
him  back  with  a  mighty  thrust.  He  felt  the 
tall  man’s  strength  give  way  before  his  own; 
and  even  in  that  moment  of  stress  he  divined 
that  the  physical  might  of  Gabriel  Dawn — 
which  his  frame  would  indicate  as  formidable 
— must  have  been  burned  out  in  the  unholy 
fever  of  mad  hatred  of  humanity  that  preyed 
upon  his  body,  heart,  and  soul.  The  struggle 
was  short.  Lindsay  threw  him  heavily  to 
the  floor,  and,  snatching  a  stout  cord  from 
the  litter  lying  near,  he  iMund  him. 

The  prisoner’s  wild  eyes  blazed  at  him.  • 
“Ah!”  he  said,  with  an  indescribable  arro¬ 
gance;  “your  brute  strength  is  more  than 
mine;  but  I  have  left  my  mark  upon  your  world 
— upon  you  and  yours  until  the  end  of  time.” 

He  was  glaring  apprehensively  at  a  sheet 
of  parchment-like  paper  on  the  laboratory 
table.  Lindsay  glanced  toward  it.  An  in¬ 
tuition  came  to  him  that  this  was  the  secret 
of  The  Avenger:  a  written  formula  for  the 
machine  that  had  destroyed  New  Yoii.  He 
picked  up  the  document.  It  was  headed 
“The  Disintegrator.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  reporter,  with  a  quick  in¬ 
drawn  breath. 

The  eyes  of  the  bound  man  flamed  again. 
He  kept  a  rigid  stillness  and  a  deep  silence. 


however,  until  Lindsay,  saying:  “God  for¬ 
give  me  if  I  am  doing  wrong — but  I  take  the 
responsibility!”  held  the  parchment  to  the 
flame  of  the  lamp.  The  captive  gasped  and 
shrank  as  though  the  flames  had  touched  his 
body.  Lindsay,  with  pale  face  and  shaking 
hands,  watched  the  sputtering  destruction  of 
the  secret  of  the  making  of  the  instrument 
and  the  chemicals  used  by  The  Avenger  in  his 
appalling  career — the  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  almighty,  all-pervading  force  of 
gravity  had  been  utilized  according  to  his  will. 

“You  villain!”  cried  Lindsay,  with  hot 
rage  suddenly  swelling  his  heart — “unutter¬ 
able  monster!” 

“  I  have  worked  to  the  extent  of  my  ability 
— my  day  is  done;  I  leave  the  work  of  regen¬ 
eration  of  this  monstrous  world  to  others,” 
said  the  captive  slowly,  with  infinite  lassitude. 
Too  late  to  interfere,  Lindsay  saw  that  The 
Avenger  had  released  his  right  arm  and  hand 
from  the  rope,  and  now  the  hand  carried  a 
morsel  of  something  white  from  pocket  to  lips. 

Lindsay  sprang  to  his  side.  “Too  late!” 
gasped  Gabriel  Damon.  The  wild  eyes  tried 
to  look  into  Lindsay’s,  but  they  suddenly 
closed;  there  was  a  violent  twitching  of  every 
muscle  in  his  body;  a  prolonged  trembling 
of  the  pinioned  form — in  a  few  moments  all 
was  over.  Lindsay  heard  in  the  street  below 
the  sound  of  tramping  feet.  General  Grant 
had  come  in  accordance  with  the  request  left 
for  him. 

The  general  and  the  governor  walked 
into  the  room  and  faced  Gerald  Lindsay 
with  questioning,  wondering  eyes.  Lind^y 
pointed  to  the  man  on  the  floor. 

“That’s  The  Avenger,”  he  said.  “He’s 
dead.” 

Miriam  came  to  the  door,  her  hand  at  her 
breast,  trembling.  Lindsay  turned  toward 
her  quickly  and  led  her  down  the  hall. 

“My  worii  is  done,”  they  heard  him  say. 
“Now  I  have  nothing  in  all  the  world  to  do 
but  to  take  care  of  you.  And  the  hardest 
thing  that  will  ever  come  to  either  of  us  is  to 
tell  you  what  I  must  tell  you  now.” 

The  door  closed  behind  them. 

“We  were  speaking  of  the  reward  Lindsay 
would  deserve,”  said  the  governor.  “The 
young  man  seems  to  have  found  his  own 
reward.  General.” 

The  general  smiled.  Though  the  words 
were  light,  the  governor’s  voice  trembled  as 
he  spoke,  and  the  eyes  of  both  men  were 
mist^  with  tears. 
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“  Grandpaw  Peebles  ” 

By  Bessie  R.  Hoover 

IDUNNO  whatever  Jule’s  a-goin’ 
to  do  with  them  twins  of  hem —  ' 
they  grow  worse  every  day;  they’re 
jest  gettin’  where  they’re  into  every¬ 
thing — and  she  don’t  have  no  control  over 
’em,”  worried  Ma  Flickinger,  Jule’s  mother. 

“She  jaws  ’em  enough,”  put  in  Ma’s  little 
daughter  Opal,  who  was  helping  her  get 
dinner. 

“Yes,  she  jaws  ’em;  and  her  fetchin’  up 
consists  in  tellin’  ’em  don’t  after  they’ve 
done  a  thing.” 

“She  slaps  ’em,  too,”  Opal  testified. 
“They  need  it.” 

“But  they  mind  me  better  than  they  do 
her,”  observed  Opal. 

“Nothin’  queer  in  that;  you’ve  tended 
’em  more’n  J  ule  ever  did .  She  shunted  ’em 
off  on  to  you  afore  they  could  walk;  and 
now  they’re  gettin’  bigger,  she  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  ’em.” 

“They  chewed  up  our  family  group  yis- 
terday,”  accused  Opal. 

“I^nd  sakes!  I  should  ’a’  thought  Jule 
could  ’a’  kept  that  photo  out’n  reach. 
But  they  git  ahead  of  her;  and  Milo,  their 
pa,  ain’t  no  more’n  a  dish-rag  to  tend  ’em.” 

“He  won’t  even  lick  ’em,”  said  Opal 
scornfully. 

“It  ain’t  in  him,”  sighed  Ma. 

“And  Jule  quarrels  with  the  twins  jest 
like  she  was  a  young  one  herself,”  declared 
Opal. 

“That’s  the  trouble;  she  is  a  young  one 
herself;  she  wa’n’t  so  many  years  older  than 


■  you  are  now  when  she  got  married,  not 
.  fairly  out’n  short  dresses.  But  she 

\  would  git  married.” 

“And  she  don’t  know  as  much 
about  housework  as  I  do,”  claimed  Opal 
proudly. 

“That’s right,”  affirmed  Ma;  “Jule  can’t 
half  sew,  she  can’t  half  do  housework,  she 
can’t  do  nothin’  right;  and  she  thinks  she 
ought  to  go  gallivantin’  round  jest  the  same 
as  if  she  wa’n’t  married.” 

Just  then  the  door  was  thrown  violently 
open,  and  Jule  Peebles  hastily  entered,  and 
without  a  word  sat  down,  scowling. 

“Now  what’s  wrong?”  inquired  her 
mother. 

“If  Milo  ain’t  the  blamedest  feller!” 
cried  Jule  angrily. 

“What’s  he  done  now?”  asked  Ma  indif¬ 
ferently;  she  was  used  to  Jule’s  outbreaks. 

“He’s  goin’  to  bring  his  father — old 
Grandpaw  Peebles — home  to  live  with  us.” 

“What  say?”  cried  Ma,  astonished;  “to 
live  with  you!  No,  he’d  never  do  it — for 
it’s  all  he  can  do  now  to  support  you  and 
the  twins.” 

“Yes,  he  is,  too;  he  says  his  father’s 
all  broke  up  since  Grandmaw  Peebles’s 
death,  ’cause  Grandmaw  she  alwa)rs  run 
things - ” 

“The  women  of  the  family  generally  has 
to — I’ve  noticed,”  remarked  Ma. 

“  And  Milo  says  his  pa’ll  have  to  go  to  the 
poorhouse  if  we  don’t  take  him  in.  Land} 
I  wish  I’d  never  been  bom!” 
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For  once  Ma  Flickinger  had  no  comfort  to 
offer  her  daughter.  “How  old  is  he?”  she 
inquired.  , 

“Pretty  nigh  eighty.  Milo  says  he  won’t 
be  much  trouble.” 

“Mebbe  he  won’t,”  encouraged  her 
mother. 

“Mebbe  he  will.  I  don’t  know  what  I’ll 
do  when  he  comes.  I  can’t  hardly  navigate 
now  in  the  house,  what  with  the  twins  a-tum- 
blin’  into  everything,  and  a-jaggin’  down  ev¬ 
erything  that  I  put  up,  and  a-dirtyin’  every¬ 
thing  that  I  clean,  and  Wopsie,  their  pup, 
a-chewin’  up  everything  they  don’t  muck 
up.” 

“Well,”  began  Ma  thoughtfully,  “he’s 
Milo’s  pa,  and  an  old  man,  and  you’ll  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  have  him  under  foot,” 
sniffed  Jule. 

“  But  he’s  a  relation,''*  said  Ma  impressive¬ 
ly,  “and  he’s  an  old,  old  man,  and  you  ought 
to  make  it  pleasant  for  him.” 

“Pleasant  nothin’!”  returned  Jule.  “I’ll 
give  him  a  taste  of  life  that’ll  make  him  set 
up  and  ask  questions 
— I’ll  pepper  his  way 
all  right,  all  right.” 

“You  mustn’t  for- 
git  that  he’s  Milo’s 
pa,”  reminded  her 
mother,  already  on 
the  side  of  Grandpaw 
Peebles. 

“I  wouldn’t  want 
my  own  father  under 
foot  all  the  time,”  de¬ 
clared  Jule. 

“A  man  in  the 
house  daytimes  does 
set  a  woman  on 
aidge,”  admitted  Ma. 

“But  you’ve  got  to 
treat  Milo’s  father 
right,  Jule;  there  ain’t 
no  two  ways  about  it.  ” 

“I  thought  mebbe 
you’d  tell  me  not  to 
have  him  round  at 
all,”  cried  Jule,  “and 
here  you  are  standing 
up  for  him.” 

“It’s  a  duty — ’pears  like,”  said  Ma  sol¬ 
emnly. 

“A  mighty  queer  duty,”  snapped  Jule. 

“That’s  what  you  took  Milo  for — better  or 
worse,”  Ma  told  her. 


“‘ Took  Milo  for,*  for  the  land  sakes!  I  took 
Milo  because  I  was  a  fool  and  he  was  a  fool 
— and  nobody  had  sense  enough  to  stop  us.” 

“  You  took  him  for  better  or  for  worse,”  re¬ 
peated  Ma  with  warmth,  “  and  the  united  king¬ 
dom  or  heaven  and  earth  couldn’t  have  stopp^ 
your  marryin’  Milo — and  you  know  it.” 

“I  wasn’t  old  enough  to  know  my  own 
mind,”  returned  Jule  sullenly. 

“Well,  you’re  getdn’  old  enough  to  find  it 
out  now,”  informed  her  mother,  “and  if 
you’ve  got  more’n  you  like  along  with  Milo, 
you’ll  have  to  lump  it.” 

“There’s  a  place  for  poor  folks  like  Grand¬ 
paw  Peebles  to  go  to,”  cried  Jule  heartlessly. 

“If  it  was  your  pa,  would  Milo  want  him 
to  go  to  the  pooibouse — wouldn’t  he  take 
Pa  in?”  asked  Ma  sharply. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  Milo’d  take  in  the  hull 
United  States  and  Canada  if  they  wanted 
takin’  in;  he’s  that  wishy-washy.” 

“Mebbe  it  won’t  be  quite  so  bad  as  you 
look  forward  to,”  was  all  the  consolation  Ma 
could  offer. 

•  “It’ll  be  worse,”  prophesied  Jule  gloomily. 

“  I  don’t  never  go  no¬ 
where  now,  but  when 
he  comes  I’ll  be  tied 
hand  and  foot.” 

“Now  remem¬ 
ber,”  was  Ma’s  part¬ 
ing  injunction,  as 
her  daughter  started 
home,  “don’t  sass 
Grandpaw  Peebles. 
You  ought  to  have 
more  fetchin’  up  than 
to  hector  a  poor  de¬ 
pendent  old  gent— let 
alone  your  own  hus¬ 
band’s  father.  Be  de¬ 
cent,  Jule;  it’ll  pay  in 
the  end.” 

“I  sha’n’t  neither 
be  decent;  I  hate  him 
now,  and  I  ain’t 
enough  of  a  hypocrite 
to  pretend  I  don’t,” 
stormed  Jule. 


-ru.  PEPPER  HIS  WAY  ALL  RIGHT,  ALL  RIGHT.' 


“  Grandpaw’ll 
probably  be  here  right 
after  dirmer,”  Milo  informed,  his  wife  when 
the  day  came  for  her  father-in-law  to  arrive. 

“How’ll  he  git  up  here?” 

“The  neighter  t^t  bought  his  ticket  wrote 
he’d  give  him  enough  for  hack  fare.” 
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“Dinner’s  ready,”  announced  Jule. 

‘"T won’t  be  long  till  paw’ll  be  here — 
probably,”  hesitated  Milo. 

“What  of  that?”  snapped  Jule. 

“He’ll  want  to  eat — won’t  he? 
voice  was  mild. 

“Yes,  but  I  can’t  wait 
dinner  for  your  pa  —  or 
anybody  else;  he’ll  have  to 
take  us  as  he  finds  us.” 

So  Milo  obediently  sat 
down  and  began  his  din¬ 
ner;  but  when  they  had^ 
finished  eating,  he  himself 
put  the  remaining  potatoes 
and  meat  back  on  the  stove 
to  keep  warm. 

“  Grandpaw  ”  Peebles, 
with  his  modest  carpet¬ 
bag,  was  soon  shunted 
from  the  depot  hack  on  to 
their  front  lawn,  and  Milo 
went  out  to  welcome  him. 

Grandpaw  was  a  mild  lit¬ 
tle  man,  whom  none  of  the 
Flickingers  had  ever  seen 
before.  He  had  eyebrows 
and  mustache  and  goatee 
and  brushy  hair  all  alike 
wan  and  faded,  and 
strangely  like  grass  that  had  lain  long  under 
snow,  and  still  had  snow  clinging  to  it. 

“How  de  do.  Mis’  Peebles,”  said  the  old 
man,  and  looked  at  Jule  humbly,  as  a  friendly 
dog  might,  and  Jule  suddenly  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  father-in-law  and  said  stiffly,  but 
not  unkindly,  “  Glad  to  meet  you.”  Perhaps 
Ma’s  admonition  to  be  decent  had  not  been 
entirely  lost  on  her. 

“Is  these  the  twinses?”  he  cried,  his  old 
face  brightening  into  a  smile  at  the  sight  of 
Janice  and  Jasper,  sturdy  babies  of  two 
years,  who  were  tumbling  about  with  Wop- 
sie,  their  ragged  puppy. 

'  “This  here  dark-headed  one’s  Jasper,” 
informed  Jule. 

“Jarsper,  well,  well — named  after  me. 
Come  here,  Jarsper — and  t’other  one?” 

“Janice.  Set  up  and  eat,”  invited  Jule. 
“Milo  and  me’ve  jest  et,  but  I’ve  kept  it  all 
hot  for  you.” 

Grandpaw  Peebles’s  life  had  long  ago  been 
cast  in  a  mold  by  his  energetic  wife,  and  he 
now  pursued  his  accustomed  course  as  strictly 
as  if  she  were  still  alive.  He  fished  indus¬ 
triously  and  successfully  in  the  river  and 
lake,  which  were  not  far  away,  and  he  ped¬ 


dled  his  fish  untirin^y.  And  he  always  gave 
the  money  to  Jule,  as  he  had  for  years  given 
it  to  Grandmaw  Peebles. 

But  in  many  things  he  was  as  irresponsible 
as  the  twins  themselves,  having  a  special 
disregard  for  meal-time; 
yet  there  was  no  foolish¬ 
ness  in  his  fishing,  and  no 
forgetfulness  when  it  came 
to  the  twins,  whom  he 
never  tired  of  tend¬ 
ing.  And  he  was  unfail¬ 
ingly  courteous  to  “Mis’ 
Peebles,”  as  he  always 
called  his  son’s  wife. 

Though  Jule  was  paci¬ 
fied  at  first  by  the  old 
man’s  quiet,  respectful 
ways,  and  his  love  of  her 
children,  he  had  incurred 
her  wrath  by  his  neglect 
of  his  meals,  and  she  was 
determined  to  break  him 
of  it. 

‘‘Be  back  sure  at 
twelve,”  ordered  Jule  one 
day,  “if  you  want  any 
dinner  in  this  house;  it’ll 
be  on  the  table  when  the 
whistles  blow.” 

“I’ll  be  here.  Mis’  Peebles,”  promised 
Grandpaw  readily. 

But  it  was  almost  supper-time  when  the 
old  man  came  trudging  home  with  his  empty 
basket,  and  triumphantly  handed  Jule  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents;  even  this  munificence  for  once 
failed  to  please  his  daughter-in-law,  and  she 
broke  into  a  shrill  torrent  of  reproach. 

“I  plumb  forgot  all  about  dinner.  Mis’ 
Peebles,”  he  answered  softly,  but  sadly;  for 
it  was  the  first  time  that  Jule  had  scolded 
him.  “The  fish  was  so  plenty  that  I  jest 
couldn’t  think  of  nothin’  else — and  I  sold 
’em  all.” 

“Do  you  think,”  cried  Jule,  “that  it’s  any 
fun  for  me  to  cook  for  you,  or  for  Milo  to 
support  you,  when  you  act  like  this?  Ain’t 
it  enough  to  have  you  around  all  the  time 
vdthout  your  makin’  it  worse  by  puttin’  me 
ail  out  at  meal-times — and  things  a-spoilin’ 
because  you  don’t  eat  ’em?” 

Grandpaw  nodded  his  bleached  old  head 
drearily  in  mute  acquiescence  to  all  that  Jule 
said,  and  falteringly  began  to  eat  the  lunch 
that  she  grudgingly  set  out  for  him. 

As  she  saw  the  old  man  penitently  eating, 
like  a  faithful  dog  that  had  been  scolded. 
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Everybody’: 

Jule  found  herself  relenting.  Had  he  jawed 
back,  she  would  have  delighted  to  quarrel 
with  him,  but  his  being  so  gentle,  so  humble, 
and  apparently  agreeing  with  all  she  said 
quite  disarmed  her. 

“I’m  goin’  to  put  a  hull  quarter  of  this 
fish  money  in  the  chiny  elephant  for  the 
twinses,”  she  said  pleasantly  at  last. 

“Be  ye?”  he  said  eagerly,  and  the  shadow 
that  had  clouded  his  face  lifted.  “Now, 
that’ll  help.” 

Ma  Flickinger  was  surprised  when  Jule 
ceased  scolding  about  her  father-in-law,  and 
began  to  think  that  maybe  things  were  so 
bad  that  for  once  Jule  lacked  woi^. 

“  I  think  you’ve  got  a  hard  row  to  hoe  with 
that  old  gent,  if  you  don’t  say  much,”  sym¬ 
pathized  Ma  one  morning  when  J ule  was  over; 
“not  but  what  it’s  right  for  you  to  do  your 
duty  by  him — but  it’s  a  constant  care - ” 

“I  dunno,”  answered  Jule  unexpectedly; 
“he  ain’t  no  worse  than  any  fool  man.” 

“Still,  there’s  extra  cookin’.” 

“He  earns  more’n  his  keep,  fishin’.” 

“But  winter’s  cornin’  on — then  he  can’t 
fish — what  does  he  do  now  days  when  it 
rains?” 

“Sews  carpet  rags,”  answered  Jule. 

“Land  o’  Goshen,  where’d  you  git  the 
rags?” 

“Our  house  ain’t  nothin’  else  in  it  but 
rags,”  declared  Jule;  “we’re  goin’  to  have  a 
new  sittin’-room  carpet.” 

“Here!”  cried  Ma,  hurriedly  diving  into 
the  bedroom  closet,  “  here’s  my  old  red  calico 
Mother  Hubbard — nothin’  but  slits — want 
it?” 

Jule  grabbed  it  greedily.  “  Grandpaw  and 
me  was  wonderin’  jest  yisterday  what  we’d 
do  for  a  red  stripe.” 

“And  here  ’tis,”  laughed  Ma;  “got  enough 
blue?” 

“Plenty;  and  say,  Ma,  don’t  you  want 
Grandpaw  to  make  you  a  dinin’-room  car¬ 
pet  after  mine’s  done?  He  knows  all  about 
plannin’  stripes  and  warp  and  everything.” 

“Land!”  exclaimed  Ma,  enchanted  at  the 
idea,  “would  he  do  it?” 

“He’d  be  delighted,”  answered  Jule. 

“For  the  land  sakes!  what  ever  give  old 
Mr.  Peebles  that  turn?” 

“Grandmaw  Peebles  always  had  him  at  it 
winters,  and  he  says  he’d  kinder  miss  it.” 

“And  ain’t  he  a  pleasant-spoken  old  gen¬ 
tleman?”  remarked  Ma. 

“Turrible,”  responded  Jule.  “And  me 
and  Grandpaw’re  startin’  a  fund.” 
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“A  fund?”  inquired  Ma,  pmzzled.  “Go¬ 
in’  to  help  the  hospital?” 

“Land,  no;  it’s  to  educate  the  twins.” 

“Saved  much?”  asked  Ma  incredulously. 

“One  dollar  and  sixty-eight  cents.  It’s  in 
the  chiny  elephant  on  the  mantel,  where  the 
twins  can’t  git  their  claws  on  to  it.” 

“Lemme  see  if  I  ain’t  got  a  cent  around 
loose  somewheres  in  this  work-basket — here 
’Us.” 

“  It  all  counts  up,”  said  Jule,  pocketing  the 
copper. 

“Whose  idee  was  it?” 

“  Grandpaw’s,”  returned  Jule. 

“Might  ’a’  knowed.” 

Not  long  after  this,  Ma  Flickinger  stopped 
at  Jule’s  on  her  way  home  from  town,  and 
found  them  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Jule 
was  crying  and  shrieking  at  the  same  time, 
the  twins  were  howling  lustily,  while  Grand¬ 
paw  Peebles  was  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  old  face,  which  for  once  showed  red  with 
emotion. 

“  Stop  your  noise,  everybody !  ”  commanded 
Ma  shrilly,  above  the  hubbub,  “and  tell  a 
feller  what’s  happened.  Jule,  shut  up;  what 
aib  you?” 

“Nothin’,”  sobbed  Jule;  “oh,  o-oh - ” 

“Have  you  been  taUn’  out  your  tantrums 
on  Grandpaw  here?”  demand^  Ma. 

The  little  old  man  shook  his  head  dumbly, 
but  emphatically,  in  exoneration  of  Jule. 

“For  the  land  sake!  then  what  is  up?” 
,cried  Ma,  exasperated.  “You  act  as  if  the 
house  was  on 

At  this  Jule  sobbed  all  the  louder. 

“Us  here  have  been  greatly  spared,”  said 
the  old  man  solemnly;  “the  twinses  have 

been  nigh  unto — unto - ”  but  his  voice 

trailed  off  into  silence. 

“They  both’d  been  dead  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  Grandpaw  here,”  said  Jule  .excitedly. 
“  Grandpaw  jerked  ’em  out’n  certain  death.” 

“What!”  cried  Ma,  not  yet  greatly  im¬ 
pressed,  “has  the  young  ones  been  a-runnin’ 
afore  a  grocery  wagon  ag’in?” 

“Worse’n  that,”  informed  Jule  tragically; 
“they  was  all  but  burned  up.” 

“No!”  cried  Ma,  indifference  giving  way 
to  fear,  “don’t  tell  me  that.” 

“But  it’s  the  livin’  truth,”  testified  Jule; 
“the  twins  got  afire  in  the  coal-shed  ’tother 
end  the  lot,  while  I  was  ironin’  in  the 
kitchen.” 

“You  ought  to  ’a’  knowed  better  than  to 
let  the  twins  have  matches,”  blamed  Ma. 

“  I  never  did;  they  got  a  burning  stick  from 
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Mis’  Jones’s  trash  pile.  And,  oh,  dear,  it’s 
been  awful!  But  Grandpaw  he  come  jest, 
time  enough  to  put  it  out.” 

“Here,  stop  that  noise,”  cried  Ma  to  the 
twins,  and,  after  wiping  her  eyes,  she  took 
both  the  children  on  her  lap  and  comforted 
them.  “How’d  you 
happen  to  know  about 
the  fire,  Mr.  Pee¬ 
bles?” 

“I  was  a-fishin’ 
away  in  the  river  and 
suddent-like  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  twinses 
a-callin’,  ‘Grand¬ 
paw,’  jest  like  they 
will.  And  I  knowed 
I  must  ’a’  been  mis¬ 
taken;  but  I  didn’t 
take  no  interest  in  the 
fishin’  after  that.  I 
didn’t  know  what 
ailded  me — I  war  that 
uneasy.  But  finally  I 
heard  it  ag’in  faint, 
but  clear — seemed  to 
come  from  inside  my 
head  some  way — 

’magination,  mebbe 
— I  dunno;  anyway, 

I  had  to  come  home. 

“And  I  found  the 
twinses  a-playin’  with 
a  neat  little  fire  in  the 
wood-shed — I  had  a  sort  of  leadin’  I’d  find 
’em  there.  Jarsper’d  got  his  little  apron 
a-blazin’  and  Janice  was  a-tryin’  to  set  hem 
afire.  And  I  wropped  my  coat  quick-like 
round  Jarsper  and  stomped  the  fire  out’n  the 
stick — that’s  all.” 

And  the  old  man,  unwilling  to  listen  to  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  rescue,  slouched 
silently  out  and  returned  to  the  river. 

“Providence,”  declared  Ma,  “must  ’a’ 
nudged  Grandpaw  for  sure.” 

“Grandpaw’s  the  best  there  is,”  praised 
Jule  tearfully;  “he’s  done  more’n  save  the 
twins  from  goin’  up  in  smoke,  too;  he’s  teach- 
in’  ’em  to  mind.  Here,  Jasper,  go  and  set 
on  that  chair,  and  Janice  on  ’tother,  one.” 

And  to  the  utter  surprise  of  their  grand¬ 
mother,  the  children  climbed  laboriou^y  on 
to  the  chairs  and  obediently  sat  down. 

“Now  you  can  see,  Jule,  how  much  better 
it  was  to  treat  Grandpaw  decent,”  said  Ma. 
“  If  you’d  ’a’  driv  him  off  to  the  poorhouse, 
where’d  your  twins  ’a’  been  now  ?  ” 


“But  it  wa’n’t  the  way  I  treated  Grandpaw 
Peebles  that  made  him  stay;  it  was  the  way 
he  treated  me — always  like  a  bom  lady,”  ex¬ 
plained  Jule.  “  I  was  plumb  set  ag’in  him  and 
I  didn’t  take  no  pains  to  hide  it,  neither.” 

“His  extra  goodness  kinder  wiped  out  your 
meanness — ’pears 
like,”  said  hermother. 

“And  me  and 
Grandpaw  go  places, 
too.  Yisterday  we 
took  the  twins  over 
to  Silver  Beach  for  the 
whole  afternoon;  next 
week  we’re  goin’  up 
to  Berrien  Springs — 
Milo  says  there  ain’t 
no  springs  there,  but 
we’re  goin’  up  to  see. 

“And  Grandpaw’s 
teachin’  the  twins 
their  manners,”  con¬ 
tinued  Jule,  “It’s 
‘Thank  you,  ma’am’ 
to  me,  and  ‘No,  sir’ 
to  their  father.  Oh, 

I  tell  you,  Grandpaw’s 
a  polite  old  gent.  He 
won’t  leave  the  twins 
pull  each  other’s  hair, 
neither,  any  more — 
he  says  it  ain’t  pretty. 
Grandpaw’s  a  great 
hand  to  rid  up,  too. 
He  sa)rs,  ‘Let’s  have  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place’  (Grandmaw 
Peebles  was  turrible  neat),  and  I  says,  ‘We 
ain’t  got  no  place  for  nothin’  in  this  little 
hole  of  a  house,  but  we’ll  make  a  nawful 
effort  to  put  ’em  there,  anyway.’” 

“I  dunno  how  you’d  bring  up  the  twins 
decent  if  ’twa’n’t  for  Grandpaw,”  said  Ma. 

“Land  knows,  I  donH  know  what  to  do 
with  ’em,”  acknowledged  Jule,  “and  Milo 
ain’t  got  no  ideas  about  nothin’,  neither.’” 

“Grandpaw  come  up  here  jest  the  right 
time,”  declared  Ma;  “you  ne^n’t  tell  me 
that  folks  don’t  come  into  your  life  when 
you  need  ’em  most,  ’cause  they  do.  I’ve 
always  wondered  what  on  earth’d  become  of 
your  twins  when  they  got  big  enough  to  be 
under  foot,  but  Grandpaw  Peebles  was  sent, 
and  I  needn’t  have  worried  at  all.” 

“And  it  scares  me,”  said  Jule  contritely, 
“when  I  think  that  I  treated  him  so  that  he 
might  have  gone  off  mad  and  never  come 
back.” 


"HE  WONT  1.EAVE  THE  TWINS  PULL  EACH  OTHER’S 
HAIR  ANY  MORE." 
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Everybody*! 

“Sometimes  them  as  ain’t  got  sense  enough 
to  do  the  right  thing  is  protected — I’ve  noticed 
that  right  along,”  o^rved  Ma  philosoph¬ 
ically. 

“  Grandpaw  is  the  best  there  is,”  reaffirmed 
Jule  heartily. 

“Land,  but  the  world  is  full  of  the  best 
kind  of  folks,”  moralized  Ma. 


The  Retrograding  of  Joe  Snibley 

By  May  Isabel  PUk 

Times  ain’t  wot  they  wos,  nor  Joe  Snib¬ 
ley  neither,”  remarked  Mr.  Gopsill  as 
he  contemplated,  sadly,  the  bottom  of  his 
mug.  “  Wot  with  the  badgerin’  of  ’is  wimmin 
and — thanky  kindly;  the  same.” 

Mr.  Gopsill  wiped  his  mouth  reflectively 
on  his  sleeve  and  then  produced  a  pipe  from 
some  mysterious  inner  region.  He  ran  his 
thumb  around  the  empty  bowl  and  sighed. 
“Thanky,  I  don’t  mind  a  bit  o’  ’baccy — even 
if,”  sniffing  suspiciously,  “it  ain’t  quite  wot 
I  been  used  to.  Well,  ’ere’s  to  you. 

“As  I  said,”  he  continued  presently,  hav¬ 
ing  emerged  from  the  mug,  red  and  breath¬ 
less,  and  again  resorting  to  the  ministering 
sleeve,  “times  ain’t  wot  they  wos,  nor  Joe 
Snibley  neither.  ’E’s  ’ad  ’is  troubles,  ’e’s  ’ad.” 

“’E’s  not  the  only  one,”  piped  up  a  thin 
voice  from  an  obscure  comer.  It  was  Bill 
Mopis,  a  newcomer,  or  he  would  have  known 
that  to  interrupt  Mr.  Gopsill  in  the  progress 
of  a  narrative  was  a  serious  offense. 

Mr.  Gopsill  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
with  much  deliberation  and  then  turned 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  offender. 

“Per’aps,”  he  began  in  a  voice  of  ponder¬ 
ous  dignity,  “per’aps,  Mr.  Mops,  you  ’ad 
better  be  tellin’  the  story  ’stead  o’  me.  You 
may  not  ’ave  ’ad  the  pleasure  of  knowin’  Mr. 
Snibley,  but  you  might  tell  it  just  as  well.” 

At  this  scathing  rebuke  Mr.  Mops  retired 
precipitately  into  his  mug  to  burst  forth  at 
once  in  a  violent  fit  of  choking.  Overcome 
with  embarrassment,  he  fled  from  the  room. 

When  quiet  was  again  restored,  the  story¬ 
teller  resumed: 

“Joe  Snibley  was  as  likely  a  young  man  as 
ever  kept  out  o’  lockup.  Joe,  ’e  could  ’a’ 
been  a  gentleman  or  a  preacher  if  ’e  ’ad  ’ad 
’arf  a  chance.  It  all  come  along  o’  ’is  wife 
and  ’is  mother-in-law.  Dod  blast  the  wim¬ 
min,  any’ow!  Wot  with  their  beggin’,  coaxin’. 
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nimminy-pimminy  ways  and  their  naggin’ — 
always  wantin’  somethin’.  I’d  like  to  see  the 
hussy  wot  could  ketch  me! 

“There  ain’t  no  one  ’ere  can  say  as  I 
’aven’t  ’ad  plenty  o’  the  petticoats  foUerin’ 
me.  Maybe  you  ain’t  seen  ’em,”  he  added 
after  a  moment’s  thought,  “but  you  can’t 
any  o’ you  deny  it.”  No  one  denied  it.  “But 
I’m  for  a  quiet  life,  I  am. 

“Joe,  ’e’d  ’a’  been  all  right  if  it  ’adn’t  been 
for  the  wimmin.  It  begun  with  ’is  mother 
w’en  ’e  wos  a  boy.  She  nagged  ’im.  Joe, 
’e  warned  ’er  to  leave  ’im  alone  or  ’e’d  up 
an’  ’it  ’er — ’is  father  ’avin’  died  a  year  or  so 
before,  Joe  knew  she  ’ad  no  one  to  pertect 
’er,  so  ’e  warned  ’er.  ’E  always  ’ad  the  in- 
stincks  of  a  gentleman.  Well,  like  the  rest  o’ 
’er  kind  she  kept  a-naggin’  at  ’im  until  one  day 
’e  did  upan’give  ’er  a  good  ’un  side  o’  the  ’ead. 
Co’se,  it  didn’t  ’urt  ’er  much,  she  ’avin’  a  very 
strong  brain,  but  the  way  she  went  on  you’d 
’a’  thought  she’d  been  injured  permanent. 

“Well,  soon  after  Joe’s  trouble  with  ’is 
mother  ’e  run  away  to  sea.  ’Fore  long  ’e  got 
tired  o’  that  an’  ’e  made  up  ’is  mind  to  marry 
comfortable.  ’E  looked  around  till  ’e  found 
a  nice  gal  with  a  good  steady  job  goin’  out 
cleanin’  by  the  day — Joe  was  nervous  an’  ’e 
couldn’t  Stan’  a  woman  round  all  the  time. 
Weil,  ’e  ups  an’  marries  ’er.  Soon’s  she 
found  out  Joe  wasn’t  goin’  to  work  no  more 
for  a  w’ile — there  wosn’t  no  need  to — she  got 
nasty  an’  took  on  terrible  an’  wos  impident 
to  Joe.  After  a  w’ile  ’er  disagreeable  temper 
got  on  Joe’s  nerves,  an’  one  day  w’en  she’d 
made  a  pork  pie  as  wos  no  g(^ — an’  Joe 
bein’  very  partikler  about  ’is  vittles — ’e  gets 
mad  an’  heaves  the  pie  at  ’er,  plate  an’  all. 
’E  ’it  ’er  on  the  arm  an’  she  wos  laid  up  for 
three  days  an’  couldn’t  do  cleanin’,  and  so 
they  wos  out  six  shillin’.  W’en  Joe  realized* 
this  e’  felt  orful  an’  begged  ’is  wife’s  pardai 
an’  swore  ’e’d  never  raise  ’is  ’and  to  ’er  again. 
Joe,  ’e  ’ad  a  conscience,  all  ri^t. 

“’Is  wife,  she  wos  a  sly  one  though,  an’ 
without  lettin’  Joe  know,  she  invited  ’er 
mother  to  come  an’  live  with  ’em.  Poor  Joe, 
that  wos  the  beginnin’  o’  ’is  goin’  down — w’en 
’is  mother-in-law  came.  She  broke  ’is  sper- 
rit — ’e’s  never  been  the  same  since. 

“Mis’  Scraggs — that  wos  ’er  name— «he 
wos  a  very  large,  powerful-built  woman. 
She  ’adn’t  been  there  two  days  w’en  Joe  got 
one  o’  ’is  sensitive  fits — she  wos  beginnin’  to 
wear  on  ’is  nerves.  An’  w’en  at  breakfast  ’e 
asked  ’er  to  pass  the  serup  an’  she  didn’  do  it, 
she  bein’  deaf  an’  not  ’earin’  ’im  an’  ’e  not 
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rememberin’,  ’e  up  an’  started  to  throw  a 
plate  o’  dannen  cakes  at  ’er. 

“  01’  Mis’  Scraggs,  she  reached  right  acrost 
the  table  as  ’e  wos  sittin’  there  an’»  grabbed 
’im.  Joe  says  as  she  came  so  suddint  ’e 
wosn’t  prepared  to  defend  ’isself — ^and  w’en 
she  got  through  with  ’im  the  table  was  upset 
an’  most  o’  the  crockery  broken,  an’  the  furni¬ 
ture  wos  the  same. 

“All  this  time  Joe  ’ad  been  shoutin’  to  ’is 
wife  to  ’elp  ’im,  but  she  said  she  couldn’t  lift 
’er  ’and  against  ’er  mother — much  as  she 
would  like  to.  W’en  Joe  ’ad  picked  ’isself 
up  an’  wos  feelin’  ’isself  over  to  see  if  ’e  wos 
all  there,  ’e  begun  to  tell  ’is  wife  wot  ’e 
thought  about  ’er  not  ’elpin’  ’im,  but  the  ole 
lady  give  ’im  a  look  so  ’e  ’ad  to  confine  ’is 
feelin’s  to  words  only.  ’S  I  said,  that  wos 
the  beginnin’  o’  Joe’s  goin’  to  pieces.  Mis’ 
Scraggs  got  ’im  so  tame  ’e’d  come  every  time 
she’d  call  ’im  an’  almost  eat  out  o’  ’er  ’and. 

“Well,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with 
Joe,  an’  the  time  ’e  used  to  spend  sociable 
down  ’ere  at  the  pub,  ’e’d  be  a-weedin’  in 
the  garden  or  trainin’  vines  or  some  such 
labor  as  ’e’d  always  considered  too  easy  for 
’is  ’ealth.  Arter  a  w’ile  Joe  began  to  threaten 
suicide — ’e  seemed  to  like  the  idea  an’  talked 
about  it  all  the  time. 

“One  day  at  dinner  ’e  ’nounced  to  ’is  wife 
an’  mother-in-law  ’is  intention  o’  endin’  ’is 
life.  ’E  looked  ’ard  at  ’is  mother-in-law  to 
see  ’ow  she  would  take  it,  but  she  only  grunted 
an’  took  another  sausage. 

“Joe,  ’e  talked  so  much  about  killin’  ’isself 
that  arter  a  w’ile  there  wos  those  as  wished  ’e 
would  if  only  to  keep  ’is  tongue  quiet. 

“At  last  Joe  was  took  sick  abed  an’  I  went 
to  see  ’im.  ’E  lay  there  lookin’  pretty  w’ite, 
and  so,  thinkin’  to  cheer  ’im  some,  knowin’ 
’ow  set  ’e  wos  on  dyin’,  I  says,  ‘  Well,  Joe,’ 
says  I,  ‘  it  looks  like  you’re  done  for  this  time 
— ^you  won’t  need  to  ’elp  yourself  to  get  away 
from  this  mortal  spere.  By  your  looks  I 
know  you’re  goin’  to  have  your  wish  at  last 
an’  without  no  trouble.’ 

“‘W'h-what  do  you  mean?’  says  Joe,  settin’ 
up  in  bed  an’  gettin’  as  w’ite  as  ’is  piller. 

“‘W’y,  you’re  goin’  to  die  all  right  an’ 
without  any  bother  o’  suicidin’  yourself.  You 
oughter  be  pleased.’ 

“  By  this  time  Joe  ’ad  turned  a  sort  of 
pale  clam  color  an’  ’is  teeth  wos  rattlin’  to¬ 
gether  till  you’d  ’a’  thought  they’d  drop  out. 

“‘See  ’ere,’  says  Joe,  eyin’  me  very  nasty¬ 
like,  ‘no  one  wants  you  cornin’  ’ere  makin’ 
sport  o’  my  troubles.  I  ain’t  near  dead  yet. 


an’  let  me  tell  you  w’en  I  kill  myself,  it’ll  be 
in  my  own  go^  time.  I  ain’t  as  sick  as  I 
look,  neither.  Don’t  you  talk  no  dyin’  to 
me — I’ll  take  care  o’  that  myself.  There’s 
the  stuff  ’at’ll  do  it,’  and  he  pointed  to  a  big 
bottle  marked  ‘carbolic  acid’  on  a  table  with 
’is  other  medicines.  I  thought  it  wos  queer 
of  ’is  wife  an’  mother-in-law  to  let  ’im  ’ave  it 
there,  but  I  suppose  they  ’ad  their  own  good 
reasons. 

“That  night  about  twelve  o’clock  one  of 
the  neighbors  come  poundin’  on  my  door  an’ 
calls,  ‘Run  up  to  Snibley’s  quick;  there’s 
trouble.’ 

“W’en  I  got  there  Mis’  Snibley  wos 
wringin’  ’er  ’ands  an’  cryin’,  ‘  ’E’s  done  it  at 
last — ’e’s  done  it  at  last!’  Mis’  Scraggs 
seemed  very  composed — she  ’ad  no  feelin’s, 
that  woman.  Poor  Joe  lay  writhin’  on  the 
floor  shoutin’  between  groans  that  he  was 
bumin’  up.  Every  one  wos  suggestin’ 
things  an’  no  one  doin’  nothin’  and  poor  Joe 
screamin’  he  wos  bumin’  up. 

“Mis’  Scraggs  she  stood  with  ’er  ’ands  on 
’er  ’ips  lookin’  down  at  Joe.  ‘  ’E’s  been  ’ol- 
lerin’  for  ’arf  an  hour  like  that,’  says  she. 
‘Strange  nothin’  don’t  ’appen  more  to  ’im. 
Maybe  ’e  ain’t  ’ad  enough.’ 

“’Er  cold-bloodedness  upset  Joe  still  more. 
’E  rolls  up  ’is  eyes  till  you  couldn’t  see  noth¬ 
in’  but  the  w’ites  an’  then  yells  louder  than 
ever  to  show  ’e  wos  gettin’  worse.  . 

‘“’Old  ’im  up  by  ’is  ’eels,’  says  one. 

“  ‘  Give  ’im  strong  coffee  an’  make  ’im  walk 
to  keep  ’im  awake,’  says  another. 

“Well,  pretty  soon  the  doctor  arrives  and 
Joe’s  suicide  was  all  over.” 

An  awestruck  silence  fell  upon  the  little 
group. 

“Wot  an  ’orrible  death!”  ventured  one 
after  a  time. 

“Huh!”  grunted  the  story-teller. 

“That’s  wot  the  wimmin’ll  drive  a  man 
to,”  said  Garry  Chubb  solemnly. 

“Death  nothin’,”  quoth  the  story-teller, 
recovering  as  from  a  dream. 

“Not  dead!”  chomsed  the  party. 

“Not  ’e.  It  come  out  arterwards  that  Joe 
wos  took  with  a  pain  in  ’is  inside,  an’  in  the 
dark  ’e  reached  out  for  the  sperrits  ’e  kept 
’andy  on  ’is  medicine  table  an’  took  a  swig  o’ 
the  wrong  bottle.” 

“Then  ’e  didn’t  mean  to  take  the  carbolic,” 
put  in  Jim  Huxton. 

“’E  never  took  it,”  returned  the  story¬ 
teller;  “’e  got  ’old  of  the  Jamaica  ginger 
bottle  an’  emptied  it!” 
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In  the  palmy  days  of  the  New  England  shipping  they  are  none  the  less  raised  definitely  above 

trade  old  Captain  Wingate  used  to  sail  the  Merry  the  level  of  mere  reminiscence  into  the  plane  of 

Anne  out  of  Kennebui^port.  Skipper-man  and  imaginative  creation  and  portray  the  mingled 

cabin-boy,  he  had  known  the  coast  for  fifty  years,  humor  and  humanness  of  a  past  provincialism 

and  could  feel  his  way  with  the  lead  from  Martha’s  with  a  truth  at  once  more  subtle  and  more  con- 

Vineyard  to  Frenchman’s.  Bay.  It  was  even  ru-  vindng  than  that  of  crude  reality.  The  (dot,  if 

mor^  that,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  com-  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  plot,  leads  to  no 

mand,  he  knew  the  taste  of  the  tettom  all  along  dogmatiz^  denouement.  The  love  story,  if  one 

the  home  shores,  and  used  to  lie  in  his  bunk  in  a  may  so  designate  the  abortive  “affair”  into  whose 

fog  and  have  the  leadsman  bring  him  the  lead  secrets  we  are  admitted,  is  unimportant.  In 

with  its  piece  of  tallow  in  the  bottom,  when  he’d  short,  according  to  the  usual  laws  of  fictional 

touch  his  tongue  to  the  bit  of  sand  or  silt  brought  navigation,  no  properly  rigged  story  has  any 

up  from  the  depths,  sing  out  the  course  for  the  business  to  be  afloat  over  them.  Yet  here  we  are, 

helmsnum,  and  turn  over  for  another  snooze.  One  jvith  a  full-sail  breeze  and  the  spray  in  our  faces, 

trip  his  mate  thought  to  play  a  trick  on  the  old  and  Cynthia  Pinkerton’s  garden  under  our  keel, 

man.  He  brought  a  small  bag  of  dirt  aboard  ^ 

with  him,  and  the  first  fog  they  ran  into  he  stopped 

the  sailor  who  was  handling  the  lead,  wiped  off  It  seems  that  the  authorities  who  are  respon- 
the  bottom,  and  sprinkled  some  of  his  ba^s  con-  sible  for  our  literary  definitions  and  supply  the 

tents  on  the  tallow.  A  moment  or  two  later  the  abstract  generalizations  of  which  we  are  so  fond — 

captain  rushed  on  deck.  “Great  snakesl”  he  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the  “man  in  the  street” 

bellowed.  “There’s  been  a  tidal  wave  and  we’re  and  the  “general  reader,”  have  differentiated  the 

over  Cynthia  Pinkerton’s  garden!”  It  b  with  “novel  of  manners,”  the  “psychological  novel,” 

some  similar  cry  of  discovery  that  one  familiar  the  “novel  of  adventure,’*  and  the  “problem 

with  the  coastwise  shallows  of  current  fiction  novel” — have  unduly  slighted  the  short  story, 

rushes  on  deck  and  waves  Mary  S.  Watts’s  “The  They  remind  one  of  those  amateur  naturalists 

Tenants”  (McClure).  Thb  novel — its  author  who  make  a  great  to-do  over  telling  a  hoot -owl 

modestly  names  it  an  episode — b  quite  off  the  from  a  screech-owl  and  content  themselves  with 

chart.  The  story  begins  and  ends  with  “They  calling  all  little  birds  “pewees.”  There  are, 

were  tearing  down  the  old  Gwynne  house  the  neverUieless,  both  among  small  birds  and  small 

other  day.”  The  old  Gwyime  house  was  once  fictions,  recognizable  varieties;  and  the  simulta- 

the  show  place  of  a  middling  dty  of  the  Middle  neous  appearance  of  Anthony  Hope’s  “Love’s 

West,  and  the  tenants  occupied  it  for  a  year  or  so  Logic,  and  Other  Stories”  (McClure)  and  Eugene 

in  the  early  eighties.  One  gathers  that  the  house.  Wool’s  “Folks  Back  Home”  (McClure)  offers 

and  the  Gwynnes,  and  the  tenants,  and  most  an  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  “short 

of  the  incidents  of  their  occupancy,  are  more  storyofgossip,”amarked  but  hitherto  undescribed 

matters  of  memory  than  of  make-bdieve.  But  sub-genus  of  the  short-story  species.  The  short 
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story  of  gossip  deals,  invariably,  with  the  private 
aspects  of  its  episodes.  Its  appeal  is  directed 

Sirimarily,  not  to  our  love  of  drama,  but  to  our 
ondness  for  inside  information.  Its  attitude, 
while  making  some  show  of  discretion  and  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  either  the  appea^ce  of  spiteful¬ 
ness  or  the  imputation  of  cynicism,  is  still  es¬ 
sentially  that  of  a  friend  telling  tales  out  of  school 
or  of  an  interested  neighbor  whose  windows,  as  it 
were,  overlook  the  ba^  yard  of  the  plot.  And  it 
relies,  not  without  reason,  on  our  curiosity  getting 
the  better  of  our  principles  in  regard  to  affairs  that 
after  all  are  none  of  our  business. 

Both  “Love’s  Logic”  and  “Folks  Back  Home” 
contain  excellent  specimens  of  the  type,  but 
chosen,  one  might  say,  from  the  extreme  opposite 
limits  of  its  range.  Anthony  Hope  writes  of  the 
neat-palace;  Eugene  Wood  of  the  near-hovel. 
Anthony  Hope  deals  with  London  society;  Eugene 
Wood  with  an  Ohio  village.  Anthony  Hope’s 
technique  is  refined  to  the  utmost  balancing  of 
delicacy  against  effectiveness;  Eugene  Wood’s 
is  a  homely  homespun,  artfully  disclaiming  art. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  Hope’s  “What  Was  Ex¬ 
pected  of  Miss  Constantine”  and  Wood’s  “That 
About  Laura  Hombaker”  are  (allowing  for  dif¬ 
ferences  of  habitat)  practically  identical  tales. 
The  truth  is  that  both  writers,  the  one  apparently 
naive,  the  other  confessedly  sophisticated,  are  true 
gossips;  and  we  others,  the  “general  reader”  of 
the  generalization,  can  laugh  and  smile  equally 
with  each  and  see  ourselves  in  both. 

To  misquote  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Hamlin  Gar¬ 
land  “says  a  much  disputed  thing  in  such  a 
solemn  way”  that  he  has  been  making  many  of  us 
sit  up  and  ask  questions.  There  is,  somehow, 
something  about  him  that  prevents  us  from  dis¬ 
missing  his  pulling  conundrums  with  the  easy 
solution  that  “the  little  boy  lied.”  I  think  that 
most  of  us,  moreover,  are  fundamentally  aware 
that  there  is  a  whole  order  of  phenomena,  actual 
enough,  and  doubtless  understandable  enough,  of 
whose  laws  and  of  whose  relations  to  our  normal 
consciousness  we  are  ignorant,  and  which,  for 
convenience  sake,  we  choose  to  ignore.  You  see 
there  have  been  so  many  little  boys,  and  so  many 
of  them  have  lied.  And  most  of  us  are  lazy  out  of 
business  hours  and  prefer  to  get  our  explanations, 
like  our  washing,  “done  out.”  When  they  are  all 
finished  and  nicely  starched  and  ironed,  we  put 
them  on  and  think  no  more  about  it.  Those  of  us 
whose  curiosity  Mr.  Garland  has  av/akened  and 
those  of  us  whose  interest  was  already  on  the 
(pix  vnv,  will  find  an  exceptionally  clear  and  un¬ 
biased  sununary  of  the  serious  modem  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Shadow  World  in  H.  Addington 
Bruce’s  “The  Riddle  of  Personality”  (Moffat, 
Yard).  This  is  a  history  of  two  movements:  the 
bvestigations  of  the  psychical  researchers  into 
the  claims  of  spiritism  and  the  phenomena  of 


telepathy,  and  the  studies  of  the  psychologists  and 
the  psychopathologists  in  regard  to  our  sub¬ 
conscious  mentality  and  the  vagaries  of  hypnotic 
control  and  double  personalities.  Another  work, 
at  once  more  technical  and  less  conservative,  is 
John  Duncan  Quackenbos’s  “Hypnotic  Thera¬ 
peutics  in  Theory  and  Practice”  (Harper).  The 
author  is  a  physician,  a  hypnotist,  an  enthusi¬ 
ast,  and  a  rhetorician.  But  he  fails  to  segregate 
his  qualifications.  He  writes  for  laymen  in  the 
scientific  vernacular.  He  addresses  rhapsodies 
to  specialists.  He  quotes  the  poets  to  clench  a 
scientific  argument,  and  calls  the  Evangelists  to 
the  bar  to  prove  a  technical  hypothesis.  Only 
those  who  know  as  much  as  he  does  can  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  defects  of  his  qualities 
and  the  qualities  of  his  defects. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  spent  some  hours  on  a  big 
trolley-car  marked,  in  large  letters,  “Seeing 
Denver.”  It  held  some  fifty  passengers,  was 
switched  first  and  last  onto  nearly  every  track  in 
the  city,  and  a  young  man  with  a  good  voice  and 
unlimited  information  walked  up  and  down  the 
side  step  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  both.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  this  trolley-car  was  the 
founder  of  a  line,  the  original  ancestor  of  an  in¬ 
numerable  and  widely  scattered  progeny.  And 
I  was  reading  a  book  the  other  day  that  made 
me  think  of  it.  It  b  called  “A  Man  of  Sark” 
(Baker,  Taylor),  but  it  might  be  called  “See¬ 
ing  Sailoring  in  1800.”  The  hero  makes  several 
trips  on  an  English  merchantman,  switches  to  a 
privateer,  is  captured  and  impressed  into  the 
French  navy,  is  recaptured  by  an  English  man-of- 
war,  and  sees  the  inside  of  a  British  war  prison 
before  he  returns  to  the  charming  little  heroine 
who  repays  him  for  his  wanderings.  The  author, 
John  Oxenham,  like  my  young  man  in  Denver, 
has  a  pleasant  address  and  a  fund  of  information. 
There  are  really  worse  things  to  do  than  to 
take  a  trip  with  him.  Sark,  by  the  way,  like  its 
neighbors,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Alderney,  is  one 
of  the  Channel  Islands;  but  is  presiunably  un¬ 
known  to  most  of  us  because  it  has  never  had  a 
cow  named  after  it. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  b  a  socialbt.  Thb  b  a  shock¬ 
ing  statement  to  make  about  a  man,  but  Mr. 
Wells  owns  up  to  it  himself.  There  has  always 
been,  and  there  will  probably  always  be,  a  taint 
— one  b  almost  temjAed  to  say  an  attainter — 
of  treason  connected  with  the  word  “socialbt.” 
Twenty  years  ago  nearly  any  reputable  citizen 
would  have  knoi^ed  one  down  in  rejdy  to  the 
epithet.  Now  the  great  majority  of  reputable 
citizens  mdorse,  with  perfect  sincerity  and  per¬ 
fect  unconsciousness,  the  tenets  of  the  sodalbm 
of  that  day.  Twenty  years  hence  the  process 
will,  likely  enough,  have  repeated  itself.  Twenty 
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years  thence  the  same  thing  may  have  happened. 
Who  knows  but  that,  ultimately,  our  children  may 
find  themselves  living  under  a  decently  organized 
socialistic  State  and  holding  the  “socialism”  and 
“socialists”  of  their  time  to  be  anathema  mar- 
anatha.  Meanwhile,  there  are  many  of  us,  ad¬ 
venturous  and  daredevil  spirits,  who,  if  we  got 
the  chance,  would  enjoy  getting  a  real  live 
socialist  into  a  comer  and  making  him  tell  us 
what  he  meant  by  it  all;  and  Mr.  Wells  offers  us 
the  chance  in  “  New  Worids  for  Old  ”  (Macmillan). 
This  is  a  statement,  very  ludd  and  direct,  of 
the  aims,  ideals,  and  objects  of  socialism.  Mr. 
Wells  is  considered  by  his  fellow  socialists  to  be  a 
Utopian,  and  parts  of  his  book  amply  bear  out 
the  judgment.  But  it  is  valuable  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  simplicity  of  its  explanations  and  its  com¬ 
pete  fre^om  from  rancor. 

I  don’t  know  how  fire-crackers  are  done  up 
nowadays.  Some  years  ago,  however,  when  I 
was  an  authority  on  the  subject,  there  used  to  be 
in  almost  every  pack  one  yellow  and  one  green 
cracker.  We  called  them,  I  remember,  the  king 
and  queen.  And  we  were  fully  persuaded  that 
the  green  one  made  more  noise  than  any  red,  and 
that  the  yellow  one  made  most  noise  of  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  frequently  refused  even  to 
go  off.  But  their  exceptioiud  intention  was  so 
evident  that  our  faith  never  wavered,  the  tradition 
persisted,  and  when  we  opened  a  new  pack  we 
pounced  upon  them  with  expectations  unabated. 
It  seems  to  me  that  among  us  larger  little  boys 
and  girts  who  amuse  ourselves  with  current  lit-, 
erature  instead  of  crackers,  there  are  also  tradi- 
tioits.  I  found  myself,  some  weeks  ago,  pouncing 
on  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow’s  new  novel,  “The 
Ancient  Law”  (Doubleday,  Page).  I  do  not,  to 
tell  the  truth,  remember  that  in  the  actual  event 
either  “The  Battle  Ground”  or  “The  Deliver¬ 
ance”  greatly  excelled  the  red  crackers  of  their 
respective  packs;  and  “The  Wheel  of  Life”  cer¬ 
tainly  refused  to  explode.  But  their  exceptional 
intention  was  evident.  They  were  meant,  im- 
questionably,  to  be  in  another  category.  And 
they  seem  to  have  founded  a  tradition.  “The 
Ancient  Law”  is  the  story  of  a  Virginian  of  birth 
and  breeding  who  has  served  a  term  in  state 
[xison,  and,  after  its  expiration,  returns  under  a 
new  name  to  recapture  his  self-respect  and  his 
hold  on  life.  The  story  has  dignity,  imaginative 
insight,  many  elements  of  excellence.  Yet  it 
attains,  after  all,  but  a  negative  effect  in  their 
employment.  It  rouses,  in  the  reading,  a  con- 
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viction  of  artistic  purpose;  but  it  remains,  in  the 
retrospect,  inconclusive  in  its  achievement.  It 
wears,  in  fine,  a  green  jacket,  but  many  a  red 
cracker  makes  more  noise. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“The  Black  Bag”  (Bobbs-Merrill).  A  se¬ 
quence  of  excitement  by  Joseph  Vance,  author  of 
“The  Brass  Bowl.”  One  of  the  stories  that  goes 
around  and  around  in  mad  pursuit  of  a  mystery 
and  ends  by  sitting  down  and  looking  foolish — like 
a  dog  that  has  been  chasing  its  own  tail. 

“The  Career  of  a  Journalist”  (B.  W.  Dodge). 
An  open  confession,  apparently  very  good  for  the 
soul  of  William  Salisbury,  late  of  the  Kxmsas 
City,  Chicago,  and  New  York  press.  A  chatty 
volume  full  of  news  that  was  never  printed. 

“The  Stem  of  the  Crimson  Dahlia”  (Moffat, 
Yard).  A  silly  season  romance  of  amateur  con¬ 
spirators  in  a  Balkan  state,  rather  pleasantly  told 
by  James  Locke. 

“The  Fair  Lavinia  and  Others”  (Harper).  A 
volume  of  New  En^and  stories  by  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  Freeman  which  are  not  without  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  being  gleanings  from  a  field  already 
carefully  harvested. 

“American  Birds”  (Scribner).  Studies  and 
observations  by  William  Lovell  Finley,  illustrated 
by  photographs  which  at  once  explain  and  are 
exp>lained  by  the  text.  A  work  of  self-evident 
good  faith. 

“Memoirs  of  Monsieur  Claude”  (Houghton, 
Mifflin).  Selections  by  Katherine  Prescott  Worm- 
ley  from  the  lengthy  memoirs  of  a  Parisian  chief 
of. police  under  Napoleon  III.  A  curious  but 
only  moderately  interesting  bit  of  self-revela¬ 
tion  by  a  man  of  limited  ability  and  unlimited 
conceit. 

“The  Wife  of  Narcissus”  (Moffat,  Yard).  A 
salad  of  satire  and  idealism  by  Annulet  Andrews. 
The  story  of  a  young  girl’s  admission  to  a  fake 
Bohemia,  her  disillusionment  and  her  deliverance. 

“Pragmatism”  (Longmans,  Green).  An  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  attempt  by  William  James  to 
establish,  define,  and  defend  a  working  criterion 
for  philosophical  judgment. 


UNDEIO 

THESPREADING 

CHESTNUTTILEE 


The  ship  upon  clearing  the  harbor  ran  into  a 
half-pitching,  half-rolling  sea,  that  became  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  about  the  time  the  twenty- 
five  passengers  at  the  captain’s  table  sat  down 
to  dinner. 

“  I  hope  that  all  twenty -five  of  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  trip,”  the  captain  told  them  as  the 
soup  appeared,  ”and  that  this  little  assem¬ 
blage  of  twenty-four  will  reach  port  much  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  voyage.  I  look  upon  these  twenty- 
two  smiling  faces  much  as  a  father  does  upon 
hLs  family,  for  I  am  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  this  group  of  seventeen.  I  hope  that  all 
thirteen  of  you  will  join  me  later  in  drinking 
to  a  merry  trip.  I  believe  that  we  seven  fellow 
passengers  are  most  congenial  and  I  applaud 
the  judgment  which  chose  from  the  passenger 
list  these  three  persons  for  my  table.  You  and 
I,  my  dear  sir,  are — Here,  steward!  Bring  on 
the  teh  and  clear  away  these  dishes.” 


A  gentleman  undertook  to  purchase  a  waist 
for  his  wife. 

“What  bust?”  inquired  the  saleswoman. 

“Why,  I  didn’t  hear  anything.” 

A  lady,  accompanied  by  her  small  son,  was 
making  various  purchases  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores  in  London.  The  boy  grew  tired. 

“Who  are  you  buying  those  for?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  for  father,”  was  the  reply. 

“Father  in  heaven,  or  father  m  India?” 
the  boy  persisted. 


The  lady  mentioned  the  remark  to  a  friend, 
who,  thinking  it  amusing,  repeated  it  to  an 
Englishwoman  at  church  a  few  days  later. 
The  Englishwoman  listened  sympathetically. 
“Poor  woman,”  she  sighed,  “she  was  marri^ 
twice.” 


A  very  stout  old  lady,  bustling  through  the 
park  on  a  sweltering  hot  day,  became  aware 
that  she  was  being  closely  followed  by  a  rough¬ 
looking  tramp. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  following  me  in  this 
manner?”  she  indignantly  demanded.  The 
tramp  slunk  back  a  little.  But  when  the  stout 
lady  resumed  her  walk  he  again  took  up  his 
position  directly  behind  her. 

“See  here,”  she  exclaimed,  wheeling  angrily, 
“if  you  don’t  go  away  at  once  I  sh^l  <^1  a 
policeman!” 

The  imfortunate  man  looked  up  at  her  ap¬ 
pealingly. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  kind  lady,  have  mercy 
an’  don’t  call  a  policeman;  ye’re  the  only  shady 
spot  in  the  whole  park.” 


One  of  our  subscribers  writes  us  that  W'il- 
liam  Balfour  Ker’s  picture  “The  First  Spank  ” 
reminds  him  of  the  following  story:  A  little 
fellow  who  had  just  felt  the  hard  side  of  the 
slipper,  when  the  tears  had  dried  some¬ 
what,  turned  to  his  mother.  “Mother,” 
he  asked,  “did  grandpa  spank  father 
when  he  was  a  little  boy?” 
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“Yes,”  answered  his  mother  impressively.  quick  maneuver  threw  him  on  top  of  us,  bring- 

“And  did  his  father  whip  him  when  he  was  ing  our  back,  at  the  same  time,  in  contact  with 

little?”  the  solid  bed  of  the  printing-  press.  Then,  in- 

“Yes.”  serting  our  nose  between  his  teeth  and  cleverly 

“And  did  his  father  spank  him?"  entangling  his  hands  in  our  hair,  we  had  him!” 

“Yes.” 

A  pause.  ^ 

“Well,  who  started  this  thing,  anyway?” 


Little  Johnnie,  aged  six,  had  been  to  church 
and  had  displayed  more  than  usual  interest  in 
the  sermon,  in  which  the  origin  of  Eve  had  been 
dwelt  on  at  some  length.  On  his  return  from 
the  services,  there  being  company  to  dinner,  he 
had  also  displayed  a  go^  deal  of  interest  in  the 
eatables,  especially  the  mince  pie  and  cakes. 
Some  time  afterwi^,  being  missed,  he  was  found 
sitting  quietly  in  a  comer  with  his  hands  pressed 
tightly  over  his  ribs  and  an  expression  of  awful 
anxiety  on  his  face. 

“Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?”  a.sked 
his  mother  in  alarm. 

“Mamma,  I’m  afraid  I’m  going  to  have  a 


“It’s  a  great  help  to  be  able  to  size  up  the  men 
you  come  in  contact  with,”  said  a  business  man 
to  his  son;  “but  it’s  more  important  still  that  you 
should  first  know  yourself. 

“For  instance.  A  noisy  bunch  tacked  out  of 
their  club  late  one  night,  and  up  the  street.  They 
stopped  in  front  of  an  imposing  residence.  After 
considerable  discussion  one  of  them  advanced  and 
pounded  on  the  door.  A  woman  stuck  her  head 
out  of  a  second-story  window  and  demanded,  none 
too  sweetly:  ‘What  do  you  want?’ 

“  ‘Ish  thish  the  residence  of  Mr.  Smith?’  in¬ 
quired  the  man  on  the  steps,  with  an  elaborate 
bow. 

“  ‘It  is.  WTiat  do  you  want?’ 

“  ‘Ish  it  possible  I  have  the  honor  shpeakin’ 
to  Misshus  Shmith?’ 

“‘Yes.  What  do  you  want?’ 

“  ‘Dear  Misshus  Shmithl  Good  Misshus 
Shmith  I  Will  you — hie — come  down  an’  pick 
out  Mr.  Shmith?  The  resh  of  us  want  to  go 
home.’  ” 

There  cannot  be  much  satisfaction  in  “goin’ 
around  and  lickin’  the  editor”  when  the  latter 
not  only  makes  copy  out  of  the  encounter  but 
pictures  himself  as  the  hero  as  wdl.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  vivid  pen-picture  is  taken  from  the 
editoi^  columns  of  an  Iowa  journal: 

“There  was  a  blow.  Somebody  fell.  We  got 
up.  Turning  upon  our  antagonist,  we  succeeded 
in  winding  bus  arms  around  our  waist,  and  by  a 


A  Scottish  parson,  still  on  the  under  side  of 
forty,  was  driving  home  from  an  outlying  hamlet 
when  he  overtook  a  young  woman.  He  recog¬ 
nized  her  as  the  maid  of  all  work  at  a  farm  which 
he  would  pass,  so  he  pulled  up  and  offered  her 
a  lift.  Mary  gladly  accepted  his  offer  and  they 
chatted  (Jeasantly  all  the  way  to  the  farm  gate. 
“Thank  you,  sir,”  she  said  as  she  got  down. 
“Don’t  mention  it,  Mary.  Don’t  mention  it,” 
he  told  her  politely. 

“  No,  I  won’t,”  Mary  obligingly  assured  him. 

A* 

A  nervous  commuter,  on  his  dark,  lonely  way 
home  from  the  railroad  station,  heard  footsteps 
behind  him.  He  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  he  was  being  followed.  He  increased  his 
speed.  The  footsteps  quickened  accordingly. 
The  commuter  dart^  down  a  lane.  The  foot¬ 
steps  still  pursued  him.  In  desperation  he 
vaulted  over  a  fence  and,  rushing  into  a  church¬ 
yard,  threw  himself  panting  on  one  of  the  graves. 

“If  he  follows  me  here,”  he  thought  fearfully, 
“there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions.” 

The  man  behind  was  following.  He  could 
hear  him  scrambling  over  the  fence.  Visions  of 
highwaymen,  maniacs,  garrot(?rs,  and  the  like 
flashed  through  his  brain.  Quivering  with  fear 
the  nervous  one  arose  and  fac^  his  pursuer. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  demanded.  “Wh- 
why  are  you  following  me?” 

“Say,”  asked  the  stranger,  mopping  his  brow, 
“do  you  always  go  home  like  this,  or  are  you 
giving  yourself  a  special  treat  to-night?  I’m 
going  up  to  Mr.  Brown’s,  and  the  man  at  the 
station  told  me  to  follow  you,  as  you  lived  next 
door.  Excuse  my  asking  you,  but  is  there  much 
more  to  do  before  we  get  there?” 

30 

A  Scotchman,  wishing  to  know  his  fate  at  once, 
telegraphed  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  lady 
of  his  choice.  After  spending  the  entire  day  at 
the  telegraph  office  he  was  finally  rewarded  late 
in  the  evening  by  an  affirmative  answer. 

“If  I  were  you,”  suggested  the  operator  when 
he  delivered  the  message,  “I’d  think  twice  before 
I’d  marry  a  girl  that  kept  me  waiting  all  day  for 
my  answer.” 

“Na,  na,”  retorted  the  Scot.  “The  lass  who 
waits  for  the  night  rates  is  the  lass  for  me.” 
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WitK  “Everybody’s"  Publishers 


The  first  number  of  Everybody’s  Mag¬ 
azine  under  our  management  was 
the  June  issue,  1903.  This,  then,  is  our  fifth 
anniversary.  The  publication  was  four  years 
old  when  we  bought  it.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
of  the  firm  of  John  Wanamaker,  hand^  the 
magazine  over  to  us  with  a  clean  record  and 
high  ideals.  He  assured  us  of  his  confidence 
that  he  would  never  have  cause  to  regret, 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  secure  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  predicted  for  our  administration  a 
high  measure  of  success. 

True  to  its  heritage,  it  has  been  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  keep  Everybody’s  clean  and  whole¬ 
some.  On  our  own  account  we  have  added 
to  the  magazine  another  ambition,  or  obli¬ 
gation,  if  you  will — that  it  be  helpful.  Many 
magazines  are  helpful;  they  entertain  and 
even  instruct,  but  helpfulness  is  not  their  ob¬ 
ject,  or,  if  it  b,  that  object  is  not  primary. 
We  believe  it  is  easier  to  make  such  a  maga¬ 
zine  than  the  one  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
make.  A  magazine  that  aims  to  be  helpful 
— seriously,  aggressively  helpful — has  got  to 
be  made  mighty  interesting — more  interest¬ 
ing  than  a  magazine  whose  primary  object 
b  entertainment — or  its  circubtion  will  sink 
through  editorial  heaviness. 

Rollo  Ogden,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  addressing  Arthur  Brisbane, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal,  on  an  occa¬ 
sion,  said:  “I  represent  the  journalism  that 
everybody  respects  and  nobody  reads.  You, 
Mr.  Brisbane,  represent  the  journalism  that 
everybody  reads  and  nobody  respects.’’  Thb 
was  meant  and  accepted  facetiously.  Most 
of  the  Journal  readers  do  respect  the  Journal. 
Some  of  the  Post’s  readers  do  not  respect  the 
Post. 

We  set  out  to  make  a  magazine  that  every¬ 
body  would  read  and  everybody  would  re¬ 


spect.  Of  course  not  “everybody’’  literally, 
but  “everybody”  as  representing  millions, 
who  would  “respect”  it  not  because  it  was 
harmless  but  because  it  was  actually,  defi¬ 
nitely  helpful. 

Our  experience  had  been  secured  on  mag¬ 
azines  of  entertainment.  We  were  ambitious 
to  make  a  try  at  the  harder  field — the  helpful 
magazine.  Candor  compels  us  to  admit  that 
we  were  ambitious  to  do  something  hard,  as 
well  as  to  do  something  helpful — ^what  is 
there  in  most  of  us  that  sends  us  mountain¬ 
climbing?  How  stale  life  must  be  to  the  man 
who  has  lost  his  daring! 

SOME  ENEMIES 

Well,  we  have  made  what  we  have  made. 
You  know  how  Everybody’s  is  regarded. 
We  are  detested  by  some  and  known  to  all. 
Our  circulation  averages  around  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  a  month,  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  being  handled  on  the  news  stands  of 
the  country,  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy,  which  is 
a  fair  evidence  of  popularity — and  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  yearly  subscribers.  We  have 
more  circulation  than  any  other  general  mag¬ 
azine  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  of 
the  magazines  of  entertainment  selling  at  ten 
cents.  We  carry  more  advertising  than  any 
other  general  magazine,  so  that  in  all  that 
goes  to  measure  the  success  of  a  publication 
— circulation,  advertising,  and  a  propitious 
outlook — we  seem  to  have  succeeded. 

We  have  made  mistakes;  some  of  them  you 
know,  many  of  them  you  don’t;  which  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  public  man  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  didn’t  know  quite  where  he  stood 
in  regard  to  Roosevelt,  and  who  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  an  interview  with  the  President. 
When  he  found  himself  confronting  the  latter. 
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he  began  a  carefully  prepared  speech  that 
was  intended  to  leave  him  exactly  where  he 
started — on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

“Mr.  President,”  said  he,  “while  the  peo¬ 
ple  down  in  my  part  of  the  country  realize 
that  you  have  made  some  mistakes,  they — ” 
just  here  the  President  chopped  him  off  short, 
speaking  with  rather  more  than  his  accus¬ 
tomed  energy,  punctuating  his  remark  with 
a  powerful  forefinger.  “  Mr.  Blank,”  he  said, 
“the  people  down  in  your  part  of  the  country 
don’t  know  halj  the  mistakes  that  I  have 
made.” 

WHAT  TAFT  SAYS 

While  Everybody’s  has  about  it  all  the 
evidences  of  success.  Everybody’s  Publish¬ 
ers  have  not  succeeded  unless  they  have 
proved  helpful.  Remember,  that  was  the 
task  we  set  ourselves,  to  be  interesting  and 
helpful.  Secretary  Taft,  addressing  500  men 
at  the  Sphinx  Club  dinner,  gave  us  some 
reason  for  believing  that  we  have  helped  a 
little.  He  said:  “Magazines  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  existing  conditions  of  morality,  and  re¬ 
flect  with  great  accuracy  the  popular  changes 
in  this  regard.  In  the  last  four  years  there 
has  been  a  note  of  warning  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  prosperous  as  they 
have  befcn,  marvelous  as  has  been  their  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion,  great  as  has  been  the 
increase  of  comfort  and  convenience  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  all  classes,  whether  rich  or  poor,  there 
has  been  in  the  discharge  of  certain  fidelity 
trusts,  in  the  conduct  of  certain  great  corpo¬ 
rate  affairs,  and  in  certain  enormous  business 
operations,  a  clearly  distinct  element  of  dis¬ 
honesty,  illegality,  and  disregard  of  moral 
principle,  and  that  unless  it  is  checked  by 
public  condemnation  and  protest,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  the  moral  foundations  of 
the  business  of  the  country  will  be  sapped 
and  degradation  and  disaster  follow. 

“  The  magazines  of  this  country,  through 
the  articles  written  on  the  subject,  have  left 
no  doubt  where  they  stand  in  respect  to  this 
moral  awakening,  and  have  proven  to  be  potent 
instruments  for  the  preaching  of  a  crusade 
against  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.” 

SELFISHNESS  THE  BOTTOM  EVIL 

We  are  glad  to  share  with  other  publish¬ 
ers  in  this  tribute  to  magazine  efficiency, 
and  we  hope  to  continue  to  deserve  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  right-minded,  right-hearted  peo¬ 
ple.  The  great  danger  to  America  just  now 


is  that  the  “moral  awakening”  will  go  to 
sleep  again;  that  we  will  lose  interest  in  the 
other  fellow  as  our  personal  interests  weigh 
down  upon  us;  that  selfishness  will  again  take 
the  saddle  and  ride  down  the  Knights  of  the 
Common  Good. 

Selfishness  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ills  that  afflict  us;  selfishness  that  will  not 
give  the  other  fellow  a  chance;  selfishness  that 
burrows  or  browbeats  or  buys  its  way  to  its 
own  advantage  and  the  other  fellow’s  hurt, 
and  sacrifices  friendship  and  the  hope  of 
heaven  for  a  gaudy  bauble. 

If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  as  a 
people  we  shall  be  as  insistent  for  the  rights 
of  others  as  we  are  for  our  own,  the  whole 
world  will  wish  to  come  and  live  with  us. 

We  believe  that  here  in  America  there  is 
more  real  freedom  and  fraternity,  more  tol¬ 
eration  and  consideration  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  We  believe  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  have  high  ideals  of  business  and 
family  life.  Resting  in  these  assurances,  we 
shall  go  on  trying  to  make  a  helpful,  interest¬ 
ing,  successful  magazine,  bespeaking  your 
warm  support  when  we  merit  it,  and  your 
hot  protest  when  we  merit  it.  For  the  fu¬ 
ture,  our  hope  is  that  we  may  help  to  equalize 
opportunity,  and  to  set  upon  the  national 
altar  the  high  principle  of  the  Common  Good, 
for  which  men  will  sacrifice  private  interest 
and  esteem  the  sacrifice  worthy. 

A* 

WANTED- MR.  HAWLEY 

When  our  seven-per-cent,  gold  bonds  were 
first  offered  to  the  public  through  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  this  magazine,  we  received  a 
subscription  for  one  bond  with  a  deposit  of 
ten  per  cent.  ($10)  from  Mr.  B.  Hawley, 

1 1 1 1  Harvard  Avenue, - .  From  that  day 

to  this,  we  have  heard  nothing  from  this  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him  owing  to  the  incomplete 
address  given. 

Evidently  the  intention  to  invest  was  re¬ 
considered  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  de¬ 
posit  of  $10  was  foiieited.  W’e  wish  Mr. 
Hawley  to  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  $10  stands  credited  to  his  account.  In 
the  hope  that  he  is  still  one  of  our  readers 
we  take  this  means  of  reaching  him,  and  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  refund  the  $10;  or  he  may 
still  obtain  the  bond  for  which  he  subscribed 
if  he  wishes  to  send  I90  to  complete  the 
payment. 
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Continued  frocn  pace  Mi 


-  long  reckoning  the  additional  debit  of  having  sent 
you  on  a  wild-f^oose  chaae  for  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  have  wasted  noonths  of  each  year 
of  my  later  life  ferreting  through  history  for  a 
favorable  answer.  It  is  not  there. 

The  people  of  Christ’s  day  petitioned  his  ene- 
mies:  “Please  do  not  use  rusty  bolts  when  you 
'  spike;  him.” 

Cesar  suffered  ten  years  while  conquering  all 
the  world  for  his  peo^e’s  benefit,  and  when  he 
returned  to  receive  tWir  gratitude,  they  stood 
by  like  jaundiced  maids,  wringing  their  hands 
and  sending  heavenward  their  stuck -pig  lan>en- 

-  tations  as  the  people’s  enemies  drove  their  dag-  ' 
.  gers  into  his  heart.  Now,  two  thousand  years 

'  after  Brutus  and  his  pals  let  daylight  through  his 
imperial  ribs,  Cxsar  must,  whether  in  heaven  or 
in  hell,  suffer  chronic  apoplexy  from  laughing  at 
the  scramble  to  render  him  homage. 

'  .  In  my  day  I  have  seen  the  great  Grant  kicked 
'  and  cuffed  about  Wall  Street  as  though  he  were  a 
Rockefeller  cus)»dor  swabber,  and  when  in  his 
.  ‘hour  of  trouble  he  appealed  fqr  the  loan  of  suffi¬ 
cient  dirty  dollars  to  keep  him  from  the  poor 
-debtor’s  court,  the  great  American  people  coldly 
demanded, “What  ^lateral, what  rate?’’  When 
Dew^<hqineward  came,  double  bent  with  vie-. 
'  topfs,^  teger  were  the  people  to  rain  upon  him 
their  buzaaa  that  they  paid  great  prices  for  bal- 
.J',<»ny  win^avs  along  the  triumphal  route.  They 
presented  him  with  .a  mansion  as  a  mark  of  their 
r  unresUainablc  gratitude,  only  to.yell  “ingrate”  a 
rX  few  weeks  later  when  they  learned  t^  he  had 
>  given  the  latchkey  to  his  wife  without  their  by- 
^  your-leaves. 

:  ^  To-day  the  people  are  preparing  to  hustle  to  the  ^ 
r  town  pump  the  man  who  has  done  more  for  them, 
and  more  to  their  enemies,  than  any  other  since 
.  Lincoln  paid  for  his  efforts  for  the  people  with  his 
life,  and  all  because  the  System’s  slime-brained 
;  press  has  told  the  yellow-flushed  spaniels  that  the 
temporary  absence  of  pie  and  sherbet  from  the 
people’s  dinner-pail  is  due  to  Roosevelt’s  pursuit 
of  the  scabbiest  pack  of  he-wolves  that  ever  har¬ 
ried  a  civilized  people.  The  people!  the  people! 
“Their  rights  and  privileges!”  Again  forgive  me, 
my  dear  Ridgway,  while  I  lau^.  After-death 
glory  may  be  fascinating  stuff  for  those  who  like 
it.  For  my  part  I  have  no  use  for  graveyard 
banquets.  I  would  not  suffer  one  night  of  the 
hundreds  of  sleepless  ones  incubated  in  my 
declaration  of  war  on  the  System  for  all  the  after¬ 
death  minuets  of  history.  Yet  I  would  eagerly 
sign  my  death-warrant  if  by  the  successful  launch¬ 
ing  of  my  Remedy  I  could  witness  with  my  own 
eyes  the  System  writhing  in  its  own-made  hell. 


Even  more — for  the  privilege  of  lifting  the  Sys¬ 
tem’s  scalp  with  my  own  fingers  I  would  give  over 
my  hope  of  paradi^. 

Run  back  with  me  over  my  work  and  tell  me 
what  I  owe  the  people.  Though  you  have  known 
my  every  act — yes,  almost  my  every  thou^t — 
during  the  four  years  that  have  passed  since  we, 
hand,  head,  and  heart,  pled^d  our  all  to  a  battle 
for  the  people,  some  marshaling  of  my  intentions, 
my  hopes,  my  acts,  and  my  sacrifices  must  aid  you 
to  vision  the  future,  or  at  least  to  penetrate  that 
present  which  has  birthed  my  purpose  to  abandon 
my  work. 

When  I  decided  to  give  battle  to  the  people- 
eating  beasts  of  the  System,  the  most  powerful 
and,  when  crossed,  the  most  dangerous  of  human 
wolves,  I  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  mentally, 
physically,  morally — I  had  an  ideal  home,  an  ideal 
family,.^  happy,  all  proud  of  one  with  whom  the 
world  was  on  good  terms.  I  had  as  much  of  the 
world’s  goods  as  any  man  should  be  allowed  to 
possess,  which  I  had  won  all  myself  out  in  the  big 
world’s  open  battle-ground  without  asking  favor 
of,  or  doing  wnong  to,  any  man,  woman,  or  chUd. 

I  knew  the  game  of  dollar-getting  from  the  roots  to 
where  the  top  branches  pierced  the  blue — which 
means  I  could  always  get  the  dollars  1  reached 
fori 

My  tastes  were  simple — my  family,  my  books, 
my  dogs  and  my  horses,  rny  pictures  and  my 
flowers.  I  repeat:  I  had  no  wrangle  with  the 
world,  the  world  none  with  me,  ^d — then  I  said: 
“I  will  sacrifice  all  I  have,  if  necessary,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  are  being  hurried  hell- 
ward  by  an  up-to-now  irresistible  power.” 

We  began  our  battle.  You  know  that  at  its 
beginning  andall  through  its  terrible  and  tortuous 
course  T  thought  out  loud  before  the  peofde.  1 
told  them  what  I  would  try  to  do  for  them  and  to 
their  enemies,  and  why.  I  told  them  I  wanted 
•  no  reward,  I  would  accept  none. 

Now,  my  dear  Ridgway,  do  not  misunderstand 
me — do  not  think  that  I  find  fault  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  treatment  of  me  or  of  my  work. 
Why  should  I  ?  They  did  not  ask  me  to  do  battle 
for  them.  I  had  not  asked  their  consent.  They 
had  agreed  to  do  nothing.  Therefore  they  were 
not  bound  to  assist  me.  I  had  agreed  to  do  noth¬ 
ing,  and,  as  I  paid  my  own  expenses  and  asked 
nothing  from  the  people,  win  or  lose,  at  no  time 
did  1  l^d  myself  to  continue  the  battle  a  day 
longer  than  I  cared  to.  I  find  no  fault.  I  merely 
recite  that  the  people  took  no  action  along  the 
lines  which  I  showed  them  so  plainly,  and  which, 
if  they  had  the  brains  of  hens,  they  must  have 
seen  were  for  their  benefit  and  their  benefit  alone. 
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At  the  very  beginning  of  my  battle  the  people 
stood  on  the  curb,  looking  on  at  the  most  terrific 
onslaught  e\’er  made  on  man  and — grinned.  It 
would  be  using  an  arc  light  for  a  candlestick  for 
me  to  recall  to  you  the  ^tails  of  the  onslau^t. 
Thousands  of  press  tirades,  describing  me  as  all 
that  was  dangerous  and  detestable,  the  people 
read  without  resentment  and — grinned.  Scores 
of  thousands  of  cartoons,  holding  me  up  to 
ridicule,  the  people  bought  and  encouraged  as 
they — ■grinned.  Not  a  day  went  by  without  my 
family  being  deluged  with  anonymous  vileness 
meant  to  terrorize  and  pain.  Not  a  month  went 
by  but  I  received  mysterious  little  clockworks, 
powder  and  poison  packages,  threats,  assaults, 
and  worse.  The  public  platform  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  rang  with  the  curses 
of  the  System’s  character  thugs  until  my  life, 
had  I  chosen  to  permit  it,  would  have  been  a 
hell  on  earth.  And  the  people  listened  and — 
grinned. 

What  did  I  do?  Complain?  Shirk  my  self- 
imposed  task  ?  Exchange  my  hellish  position  for 
one  of  ease  and  dollars? — for  at  no  time  since  the 
battle  began  but  I  could  have  gained  millions  by 
deserting  my  task.  You,  of  all  men,  know  that, 
instead,  I  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  smile  or 
to  increase  my  efforts  and  to  assure  the  people  that 
I  did  not  want  their  sympathy,  did  not  ne^  their 
assistance,  did  not  mind  their  attitude.  What 
did  the  people  do  ?  They  shouted,  “  Lay  on.  Law- 
son;  don’t  quit,  but  for  Heaven’s  sake  and  ours, 
do  hurry  up!” — and  grinned.  Then  came  the 
almost  impossible  victories:  the  insurance  ex¬ 
posures,  the  terrific  financial  revelations,  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  appeals  from  policy-holders  to  wrest  the 
insurance  companies  from  “the  System”;  my 
fight,  single-handed,  but  at  an  expense  to  me  of 
over  $1,000,000,  to  do  so.  What  did  the  people 
do  then?  They  spent  their  time  guessing  which 
of  the  System’s  stories  of  my  profits  of  millions 
through  my  insurance  exposure  was  true,  and  as 
they  guessed,  they — grinned. 

l^en  came  the  overturn  of  all  my  insurance 
work  by  the  best  lieutenant  the  System  ♦  has  ever 
had.  Honest  Hughes,  and  the  turning  back  for  all 
time  into  the  System’s  maw  of  the  great  insurance 
companies.  What  did  the  people  do  then  ?  They 
hunted  for  —  Hughes,  and  —  grinned.  Then 
came  the  work  of  Roosevelt  until,  from  end  to  end 
of  the  world,  all  could  see  the  coming  doom  of  the 
System.  What  did  the  people  do  then?  They 
shouted,  “Lay  on,  Roosevelt,  but  do  hurry  it  up 
so  that  we  may  take  possession  of  all  the  coming 
benefits  and  not  suffer  a  pain  or  an  ache  or  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  loss  in  the  getting  of  them,”  and — grinned. 
Then  came  the  climax,  the  panic,  when  victory 
— full,  complete,  was  in  our  grasp.  And  what 
happened?  You  know,  but  I  will  recall  it. 

The  System,  despairing  of  balking  our  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  mighty  work  of  destroying  the  System, 
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decided  upon  a  final,  dangerous,  and  desperate 
coup,  a  coup  which,  if  unsuccessful,  would  inter¬ 
rupt  the  country’s  great  prosperity,  bring  great 
suffering  to  the  people,  and  annihilation  to  the 
System;  a  coup  which,  if  successful,  would  put 
Roosevelt  forever  out  of  the  System’s  path,  turn 
the  Government  machinery  back  into  the  hands 
of  its  pliant  tools,  restore  to  the  System  its  fast- 
departing  prestige,  and  give  to  it  a  renewed  lease 
of  its  unrestrict^  dollar-making  privileges. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  battle  with  the  Sys¬ 
tem  I  have  bwn  in  dose  touch  with  the  inside 
of  its  constituent  parts.  I  know  their  every  im¬ 
portant  move  as  soon  as  it  is  decided  on.  I  knew 
of  this  desperate  coup.  I  had  been  preparing 
for  it,  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  panic  I  sent 
notice  to  the  System  that  I  would  use  it  for  their 
destruction.  TTiey  made  a  mighty  effort  to  com¬ 
promise  with  me.  I  demanded  a  full  surrender, 
and  then - 

In  all  my  calculations  I  had  banked  upon  three 
things:  That  President  Roosevelt  would  not  re¬ 
treat  nor  allow  himself  to  be  surrounded;  that  the 
people,  in  this  one  instance,  because  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  unprecedented  good  work,  public 
position,  and  overwhelming  popularity,  would 
back  him  to  a  finish;  that  under  any  and  all  con¬ 
ditions  I  sbpuld  be  able  to  stand  my  ground.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  panic,  when  the  mobs  of 
depositors  were  in  front  of  the  banks  and  trust 
companies,  when  the  financial  structure  re¬ 
sembled  a  circus  tent  in  a  cyclone’s  path,  and 
the  entire  country  was  rapidly  becommg  panic- 
stricken,  I  notified  you  and  your  associates  that  on 
the  following  day  I  would  attempt  to  talk  to  the 
people  from  the  steps  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
the  Standard  Oil  (Mlar  citadel.  I  told  you  that 
I  should  either  be  knocked  in  the  head,  which  act 
in  itself  would  terminate  the  crisis,  lift  the  people 
to  the  saddle,  and  send  the  System  flying  hell- 
ward,  or  I  should  finish  speaking,  and  what 
I  should  say  would  bring  about  a  culmination 
of  the  crisis  with  tiie  System  making  for  the 
cyclone  cellar. 

Right  here  I  met  the  first  real  setback  since  the 
beginning  of  our  fight.  You  showed  me  that  my 
move  was  too  dangerous  to  receive  your  approval, 
that  k  not  only  meant  ruin  to  your  magazine,  but 
that  it  also  meant,  in  your  opinion,  ruin  to  the 
country,  and  a  great  calamity  to  the  American 
people.  I  argued  with  you,  showing  that  if  I 
could  not  strike  at  the  one  time  when  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  System  might  be  accomplished,  then 
my  work  had  been  for  naught.  (I  must,  in 
fairness  to  you,  admit  that  I  agreed  with  you  that 
from  your  standpoint  it  would  be  wrong  to  aid 
me  in  doing  what  I  proposed.)  In  the  midst  of 
our  argument,  conditions  culminated  in  the  com¬ 
plete  surrender,  the  blackjacking,  in  the  house  of 
his  friends, of  President  Roosevelt;  the  System  was 
in  the  saddle,  and  the  opportunity  I  had  waited 
and  worked  and  suffered  for  had  gone.  And  the 
people?  What  did  the  people  do?  They  turned 
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upon  Roosevelt  quicker  than  a  cur  dog  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger  turns  upnn  his  master,  until  he, 
surrounded  and  realizing  the  desertion  of  the 
people,  was  obliged  to  do  that  which  has  assured 
to  the  System  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee  who  will  be  satisfactory  to 
them.  And  the  people?  They  gleefully  hurled 
their  bonnets  in  the  air  and  rent  the  blue  with 
their  praise  of  the  people’s  saviors — Morgan, 
Ryan,  and  Rockefeller — and  grinned.  Then  it 
was  I  decided  that  my  duty  to  my  family,  and  my 
duty  to  myself,  call^  me  to  halt  all  my  efforts, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

My  dear  Ridgway,  let  me  talk  plainly  to  you 
that  you  may  not,  when  I  am  through,  be  in  any 
doubt.  To  talk  plainly  I  must  let  you  see  those 
things  which  no  man  cares  to  have  any  other  liv¬ 
ing  man  scan,  things  which  you  must  have  half 
suspected,  but  which  no  one  but  myself  could 
really  know. 

During  all  the  bitter  days  and  nights  of  our 
battle,  while  I  pretended  not  to  suffer,  I  suf¬ 
fered  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  While  in 
public  I  smiled  at  the  mean,  cruel  lies  the  System 
spread  to  the  world,  ir  my  closet  I  shuddered  at 
the  suffering  the  System  caused  to  those  nearest 
to  me.  I  saw  the  dearest  of  all  my  pos.sessions  go 
to  the  grave  before  her  time,  for  I  am  not  such  a 
coward  as  to  deny  to  my  conscience  that  but  for 
my  deciding  to  battle  with  the  System,  and  its 
entailed  hells,  I  could  have  prolon;^  a  life  every 
minute  of  which  was  a  desire  to  live  and  every 
second  of  which  was  dearer  to  me  than  anything  in 
this  or  the  next  world. 

I  cut  off  my  friends  and  the  friends  of  those 
dearest  to  me. 

I  directed  upon  myself,  and  upon  those  dearest 
to  me,  the  cursed  machinatbns  of  the  most 
vicious  of  human  wolves. 

I  spent  an  enormous  fortune^  so  that  to-day  the 
remnant  makes  the  cavity  appear  an  abyss. 

I  replaced  a  big,  broad  love  for,  and  faith  in, 
the  people  with  a  contempt  so  great  as  to  make 
me  wonder  how  both  could  be  bred  in  the  same 
human  soul. 

I  increased  a  hatred  for  the  System  part  of  my 
fellow  men  from  mere  ordinary  loathing  to  body-, 
heart-,  and  soul-consuming  fire. 

And  even  this  awful  price  I  would  willin^y 
have  paid  if  I  could  have  gained  the  end  I  started 
for.  Yes,  even  now  I  would  continue  paying  the 
same  price  on  and  on  to  the  end  if — and  there’s 
the  rub — if  it  had  done  good.  But  it  has  done  no 
good. 

So  much  for  generalities.  Now  to  the  spe¬ 
cific. 

First.  You  say  my  notice  to  the  public,  “I 
leave  my  reform  work,  I  go  back  to  stock  gam¬ 
bling,”  IS  a  shock  to  our  large  following. 

Second.  You  say  if  I  had  kept  out  of  Wall 
Street  during  my  fight  with  the  System,  I  should 
have  sue  ceeded. 


Third.  You  send  me  countless  letters  from  your 
correspondents  to  show  how  I  have  damaged  our 
cause.  I  select  as  a  fair  illustration  the  one  that 
says: 

“I  have  read  all  he  has  written;  I  have  followed 
his  advice  in  the  stock-market  and  have  lost  heavily, 
yet  I  have  had  complete  confidence  in  him  and  lus 
work.  But  when  I  read  that  he  is  going  back  to  his 
wallow,  I  wonder  if  the  stories  of  the  System  are 
not,  after  all,  correct.  Success  Magasine  is  already 
making  out  a  very  strong  case  that  in  all  his  market 
predictions  he  has  shown  less  intelligence  than  an 
office-boy.  Surelv  if  he  leaves  his  grand  work  in  its 
present  stage  and  goes  back  to  gambling  in  stocks, 
without  fut^er  explanation  to  the  millions  who  have 
so  loyally  supported  him,  he  will  have  proved  the 
case  of  the  System  against  him.” 

When  I  said  to  the  public,  “I  close  up  my 
reform  work,  I  go  back  to  stock  gambling,”  I 
could  have  packed  my  message  in  downier  words, 
hut  my  manhood  would  have  despised  my  pen 
and  the  coward  hand  that  guided  it  if  I  had 
.slobbered  excuses  to  the  people. 

.\ny  who  have  followed  “Frenzied  Finance” 
with  faith  enough  in  its  author  to  regard  him  as 
incapable  of  lying  must  have  known  that  what 
compelled  my  determination  was  this  situation; 

I  found  that  I  was  making  no  headway  toward 
that  which  was  essential  to  the  success  of  my 
work,  the  cooperation  of  the  public,  first,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  System,  second,  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  my  Remedy.  I  found  that  I  had  al¬ 
ready  spent  the  larger  part  of  my  fortune  and  that 
I  must  spend  more  in  the  future  than  I  had  spent 
in  the  past.  I  knew  that  I  did  not  have  it  to  spend. 
I  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  it  while 
engaged  in  working  for  the  people  along  the  lines 
which  I  had  laid  down  at  the  start  and  to  which  I 
have  adhered  throu^out.  I  knew  that  every  part 
of  my  social  or  business  life  must  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  task;  that  so 
long  as  this  task  was  on  my  shoulders,  every 
market  operation  must  have  in  view  not  my  per¬ 
sonal  gain,  but  my  work  for  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  knew  that  every  dollar  I  made  in 
Wall  Street  would  be  taken  from  the  System,  thus 
weakening  it,  and  that  in  reentering  the  “game”  I 
could  operate  on  the  same  basis  as  when  I  left  it — 
working  always  in  the  open,  {laying  the  game 
fairly,  and  giving  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
play  with  me. 

Here,  then,  are  the  alternatives  I  saw  confront¬ 
ing  me:  Convinced  that  my  work  is  unavailing, 
shall  I  continue  it  only  to  pauperize  myself,  and 
be  compelled  to  join  the  large  and  useless  class  of 
good-intentioned  has-beens,  or  shall  I  drop  this 
public  work  and  go  back  to  my  easy  job  of  fiddling 
the  System  from  their  ill-gotten  wealth  ?  I  decided 
on  the  one  thing  possible.  It  was  that  or  volun¬ 
tarily  taking  a  back  seat.  And  about  back  seats  in 
this  life  I  have  a  rock -anchored  belief  that  the 
man  who,  finding  he  cannot  get  where  he  starts 
for,  sits  down  by  the  roadside  to  whine  at  the 
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people’s  ingratitude  b  a  subject  entitled  only  to 
what  roadside  whiners  get. 

As  to  my  language,  “1  am  going  back  to  stock 
'gambling,”’  1  have  no  apoloj^  to  make  even 
to  you.  At  great  length  in  “Frenzied  Finance’’ 
I  explained  and  illustrated  that  any  man  who 
makes  money  in  stocks,  except  the  few,  the  very 
few,  makes  it  by  gambling.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  big  hypocritical  world,  particularly  the  Fren¬ 
zied  Finance  hypocrites,  differ  with  me  in  the  use 
of  the  word  gambling,  but  I  have  proved  that 
such  money-making  is  gambling,  pure  and  simple; 
I  have  also  showed,  however,  that  if  this  is  done 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  money 
gained  is  as  “honest”  as  that  made  in  other 
business. 

In  regard  to  my  “  grave  mistake  ”  in  engaging 
in  the  “  game  ”  as  1  did  duringtffy  campaign  against 
the  System,  I  repeat  again,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times  to  you  and  to  all  my  other  real  friends:  you  are 
wrong,  I  am  right.  It  was  no  mistake.  I  t^d  you 
at  the  beginning  that  the  System  was  all-poweriul. 
AU-powerful  /  It  fears  neither  the  peoj^e,  their 
law-makers,  nor  their  law-administrators.  There 
was  but  one  {^ace  where  they  could  be  brought 
to  their  knees,  and  that  was  in  their  heaven,  the 
mailret-iJace.  The  System  would  have  cared  as 
much  for  my  efforts  as  they  do  for  the  pulfHt,  the 
platform,  or  the  press  sermons  if  I  had  not  joined 
to  these  efforts  my  market  attacks. 

The  groove-eyed  public  may  think  it  was  only 
my  exposures  that  inflicted  the  damage  on  the 
System,  but  you  should  see  my  work  in  a  different 
spectrum.  One  of  my  “Withdraw  Savings,  Buy 
Stock,”  “The  Crash  is  Coming,”  “Sell  Stocks, 
Sdl  Them  Now,”  “Buy  Thus  and  So,  Buy  It 
Now,  and  Upset  the  System’s  Coming  Coup,”  did 
more  real  harm  after  exposure  had  blazed  the  way 
than  did  any  of  my  pen  pictures  by  themselves. 
Many,  many  times  have  the  System’s  masters  said 
to  me:  “We  know  how  to  offset  the  effect  of  your 
articles,  but  your  advertisements  and  market 
operations  play  the  deuce  with  our  plans,”  and 
they  did.  Let  me  talk  frankly  with  you  on  this 
point,  for  it  is  on  this  point  I  have  been  more 
severely  criticized  than  on  all  others.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  very  criticism  your  correspondent 
refers  to,  that  in  Success  Magazine.  This  maga¬ 
zine  has  run  the  longest  story  ever  devoted  to  one 
man  while  alive,  six  continuous  issues. 

The  writer  starts  out  with  this  thesis:  Lawson’s 
power  is  the  greatest  for  good  or  evil  of  any  stock- 
market  operator’s,  for  his  following  in  the  stock- 
market  is  the  most  extensive.  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  I  got  this  following  during  my  “  F  renzied 
Finance”  work  and  because  of  it.  He  says  what 
we  all  know,  that  the  nran  never  lived  who  could 
fool  all  the  people,  or  any  large  section  of  the 
people,  continuously  for  any  length  of  time.  Then 
he  sums  up,  and  frankly  a^its  his  astonishment 
at  the  resiut — that  I  have  invariably  been  wrong, 
that  in  each  case  when  I  said  “Buy,”  stocks  went 
down;  when  I  said  “Sell,”  they  went  up;  that 


when  I  prophesied  an  event,  the  event  never 
materialized — in  fact,  that  the  record  of  my 
predictions  and  prodaimed  operations  shows 
worse  results  than  the  veriest  child  could  have 
accomplished.  What  other  conclusion  can  there 
be  from  such  a  showing  than  that  when  I  said 
“Buy,”  I  secretly  sold;  when  I  said  “Sell,”  I 
secretly  bought;  when  I  predicted  a  System  plot, 
I  knew  the  iJot  would  not  eventuate — and  all 
this  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for  myself 
by  leading  the  people  to  destruction?  Success 
does  not  say  this,  it  is  true,  but  it  does  premise 
a  complete  knowledge  on  my  part  of  the  stock 
game.  And  this  premise  and  t^  record  sum  up 
as  follows: 

It  must  be  admitted  that  I  preferred  to  make 
my  money  by  deceiving  the  people,  particularly 
that  section  which  had  faith  m  me,  into  making 
losses  rather  than  by  leading  them  into  making 
profits,  for  it  follows  that  if  I  knew  how  the 
market  was  going,  I  could  have  made  as  much 
money  by  teUing  the  truth  and  allowing  my  fol¬ 
lowing  to  profit  when  I  profited,  thereby  earning 
their  everlasting  gratitude  and  praise. 

My  dear  Ridm-ay,  does  it  seem  possible  in  this 
age  of  high-tariffed  and  overproduced  intelligence 
for  such  things  to  be  thought?  And  Suuess’s 
series  of  “The  Real  Lawson”  must  be  obtain¬ 
ing  wide  circulation,  which  means  that  the  people 
are  eagerly  absorbing  such  stuff.  How  much 
simpler  and  fairer  it  would  have  been  for  Suc¬ 
cess  to  sum  up  its  exhibition  of  my  failures 
as  a  stock  prophet  thus  soundly  and  truly: 
“Lawson  knows  the  stock  game.  His  life 
record  in  it  shows  he  has  always  been  able  to 
extract  vast  profits  from  it.  Then  comes  a  day 
when  Lawson  concludes  he  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  destroy  the  system  of  stock  gambling 
that  is  sapping  the  life  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  rapidly  driving  them  to  slavery  and  the 
country  to  destruction.  He  sees  that  to  succeed 
he  must  not  only  cause  temporary  loss  to  himself 
and  to  those  who  have  faith  in  him,  but  he  must  im¬ 
peril  his  own  hard-earned  reputation  as  a  square 
dealer  at  the  game,  hazard  nis  reputation  as  an 
honest  man;  must,  in  fact,  place  himself  tempora¬ 
rily  before  the  world  in  the  light  of  an  idiotic  trick¬ 
ster.  For  Lawson  knew  that  every  time  he  said 
‘Buy  stocks  and  balk  the  System,  who  are  about 
to  advance  prices  to  further  their  own  ends,’  the 
System  would  abandon  their  plan  long  enough  to 
discredit  Lawson  by  smashing  the  price.  Lawson 
knew  that  when  he  said  ‘^11  stocks  on  to  the 
System  and  withhold  the  proceeds  of  your  sale 
from  the  System’s  banks,  and  thereby  bring  the 
System  to  its  knees,’  they  would  temporarily 
abandon  their  ;flans  and  discredit  him.  by  showing 
those  who  sold  stocks  upon  his  advice  that  if  they 
had  held  they  would  have  secured  higher  prices. 
When  Lawson  predicted  an  important  System- 
made  event,  the  System  would  withhold  the  event 
at  any  cost  until  he  bad  been  discredited  as  a 
prophet. 
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“The  record  of  Lawson’s  market  work  from 
the  beginning  of  ‘Frenzied  Finance’  exhibits  the 
one  purpose  of  opposing  the  System,  and  he  has 
most  competently  carried  it  out,  for,  while  he 
has  been  temporarily  discredited  in  each  public 
move,  he  has  been  right  in  the  long  run,  and 
more.  The  people  have  seen  this  so  plainly  that 
his  following  has  grown  and  grown,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  following 
of  each  of  his  moves  would  have  caused  tempo¬ 
rary  losses  to  those  who  took  his  advice.” 

How  simfJe  it  would  have  been  for  Success  to 
say  this,  and,  in  saying  it,  to  state  exactly  what 
took  placet 

I  could  have  told  Success  before  my  work 
began  that  the  record  at  this  stage  would  have 
been  just  what  it  finds.  It  is  obvious  that  if,  the 
first  time  I  publicly  said  “  Sell  stocks  and  crush 
the  System,”  the  System  had  been  so  foolish  as  to 
let  me  have  my  way,  the  second  time  I  said 
“  Sell  ”  the  System  would  have  been  the  first  to 
take  my  advice;  and  when  the  people,  with  their 
less  favorable  facilities  for  action,  got  to  work,  they 
would  have  had  no  market  except  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  System  would  have  bought  what  they 
sold,  and  on  the  rebound  it  would  have  thumbed 
its  nose  at  the  people  with  “Well,  how  do  you  like 
this  Lawson -System  fighting,  anyhow?” 

Had  my  work  gone  this  way,  there  would  have 
been  no  panic  crisis,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
System  would  not  be  pick-and-shoveling  in  its 
desperate  endeavor  to  extract  itself  from  the 
quicksand  in  which  it  finds  itself. 

The  fact  is,  Ridgway,  that  if  there  is  one 
section  of  my  work  that  has  been  successful,  it 
is  this  market  end,  where  the  paltry  price  (pal¬ 
try,  considering  the  great  things  I  have  aimed 
at)  of  the  loss  of  some  millions  of  my  own  money, 
the  temporary  sacrifice  of  my  reputation,  and  the 
temporary  losses  to  my  followers,  has  enabled  me 
to  hurt  the  System  more  than  any  man  or  body 
of  men  could  have  damaged  it  along  any  other 
lines. 

I  admit  without  any  apology,  even  to  you,  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  moving  in  the  stock- 
market  since  the  day  the  battle  began,  and  that 
if  I  were  to  continue  the  fight,  I  would  continue 
along  the  selfsame  lines.  But  I  say  to  you,  who, 
unlike  the  public,  take  all  I  say  at  loo  per 
cent,  of  truth,  that  I  have  never,  since  I  began 
“Frenzied  Finance,”  made  a  single  stock-market 
move  with  any  other  motive  than  to  further  my 
work  of  destroying  the  people’s  enemy,  the  System. 
Further,  that  had  I  sought  personal  gain  instead 
of  my  public  work,  I  should  be  possessed  to-day 
of  millions  and  millions  that  I  have  not  and  my 
reputation  as  a  prophet  would  be  in  danger  of 
smothering  from  halo  pressure — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  System  would  not  be  where  it  is  now. 

Now,  before  passing  on  my  right  to  abandon 
the  work  I  took  up  voluntarily  at  enormous 
sacrifice  of  those  things  prized  by  every  two-eyed 
man  with  a  heart,  miiJl  over  the  following: 


First.  Black  crimes  and  cruel  injustice  to 
millions  of  people  were  fully  exposed  in  the  life- 
insurance  scandals,  yet  the  brave  hold-me-back- 
let-me-at-’em  American  Donnybrookers,  whose 
noses  were  for  months  rubbed  into  their  wrongs 
until  they  resembled  new-boiled  lobster-claws, 
dared  not  demand  the  punishment  of  a  single 
responsible  System  master.  Instead,  they  sto<^ 
by,  goggle-eyed  and  leer-lipped,  while  such  men 
as  McCall,  Alexander,  et  of  (whose  main  crime 
was  loyalty  to  the  System  masters),  were  made 
the  Jerry  Jops  of  the  powerful  scoundrels  who 
planned  the  crime  and  l^gged  the  swag;  stood  by, 
flattering  like  county-fair  Falstaffs,  and  allowed 
these  men  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  loyalty  with 
their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their  reasons;  stood 
by  and  allowed  the  consummation  of  heartless 
scheming  by  keep-your-eye-on-me-stool-pigeon 
hypocrites,  which  turned  back  into  the  System’s 
maw  for  all  time  the  Equitable,  the  Mutual,  and 
the  New  York  Life.  Make  no  mistake.  The 
Equitable  is  more  completely  in  the  control  of 
Ryan,  the  Mutual  more  absolutely  in  the  control 
of  Rogers  and  Rockefeller,  and  the  New  York 
Life  more  securely  in  the  grasp  of  Morgan  than 
before  the  exposures  began. 

Second.  Blowzy  crimes  and  Pecksniffian  thug¬ 
geries  untold,  even  in  my  exposures  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  and  the  railroads,  were  laid  bare  to 
the  entire  world,  and  yet  the  American  people, 
like  megaphone-footed  centipedes,  have  chased 
themselves  around  in  a  circle,  ^utenizing  the 
atmosphere  with  their  what-we’U-^o-to-’ems,  but 
again  never  doing  anything  to  punish  a  sin^e  one 
of  the  master  thieves  of  the  System,  who  brazenly 
strut  about  with  their  shoulders  laden  with  chips 
tagged  “To  hell  with  the  people  and  their  wrath.” 

Third.  After  I  had  described  to  the  smallest 
details  how  the  people  had  been  robbed  by 
Rogers,  Rockefeller,  et  al,  of  over  $100,000,000  in 
Amalgamated  in  1901,  the  bellows-mouthed 
people  stood  by  in  1907  like  absinthed  peasants 
in  front  of  a  three-peas-and-shell  board,  and  with¬ 
out  matured  protest  allowed  the  same  men  to 
repeat  the  operation  by  identically  the  same 
methods  and  with  exactly  the  same  machinery, 
to  the  tune  of  $500,000,000  plunder,  and  the 
shadowgraphing  of  more  new  defaulters,  bank¬ 
rupts,  convicts,  and  suicides  than  I  showed  in  the 
picture  I  drew  that  drove  the  American  people 
to  that  terrible  stage  fury  which  for  months  de¬ 
ceived  the  world  into  the  belief  that  the  .American 
people  were  really  about  to  do  something  more 
with  their  teeth  than  bite  their  fingers. 

Fourth.  The  stock-market  slaughter  of  the 
people  by  Morgan,  Ryan,  Rockefeller,  et  al,  which 
I  showed  as  having  taken  place  in  1901,  was  re¬ 
peated  on  a  many  times  larger  and  more  destruc¬ 
tive  scale  in  1907  and  by  identically  the  same  men 
and  methods;  and  instead  of  its  driving  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  acts  of  fury,  the  latter  publicly,  as  in  former 
slaughters,  bow^  their  much  bump-watted  fore¬ 
heads  to  the  pavements  in  their  abject  gratitude 
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to  these  skiver-men,  their  saviors,  because  they 
refrained  from  skinning  the  people  after  they  had 
blackjacked  them  to  a  we’U-foUow-thee-O- 
masters  submission. 

Fifth.  The  reeking  pictures  I  have  presented 
of  the  bank  and  trust  ccnnpany  lootings  of  the 
past  have  just  been  repeated  on  an  enormous  scale, 
wrecking  over  fifty  banking  institutions,  making 
scores  of  defaulters  and  over  sixty  suicides,  and 
yet  the  only  protest  from  the  grinning  people  is  a 
more  suppde  bending  of  the  neck  for  their  new 
yoke. 

Sixth.  The  hellish  plots  against  labor,  a  few 
years  back,  which  drove  the  American  workmen 
to  what  looked  at  the  time  like  blind  fury,  but 
what  was  in  reality  only  yeast-generated  hyster¬ 
ics,  are  now  being  repeated  upon  an  increased 
and  perfected  soak-the-insolent-beggars  scale. 

Seventh.  The  machinery  is  already  set  up  and 
is  being  trial-tested  for  a  repetition,  at  the  com¬ 
ing  presidential  election,  on  an  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  scale,  of  those  crimes  by  which  the  Presi¬ 
dency  was  stolen  from  William  Jennings  Bryan 
in  i8^,  and  which  I  diagrammed  in  the  minutest 
details.  And  yet  those  we-and-the-horde  Ameri¬ 
can  peofJe,  who  so  lap-doggedly  lie  back  and  criti¬ 
cize  my  work  for  their  benefit,are  not  moving  head 
or  hand  to  jMevent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those 
sturdy  yeomen  who  prate  of  Washington,  their 
forefathers,  and  rave  of  Ireland’s  wrongs,  are 
busying  themselves  with  scissoring  new  bunting 
and  confetti  to  celebrate  the  coming  victory  of  the 
System’s  tool. 

Mull  these  things  over,  and  then  these  things 
through  the  chinkdi^ts: 

In  “Frenzied  Finance”  I  painted  a  picture  of 
Heinze.  The  world  read  it,  I  know,  for  the  world 
screamed  back  at  me  that  my  picture  was  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  jealous  madman.  In  this  f»imer  of 
sneaking  crime  I  categorically  set  forth  that  he 
was  at  Uie  time  of  my  writing  preparing  to  loot 
banks  and  tnist  companies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  pinch-your-confiding-hosts’-knives- 
forks-and-napkins  plan.  I  gave  in  detail  how  he 
proceeded:  how  he  had  manufactured  scores  of 
millions  of  bogus  mining  stocks.  How  he  intended 
to  get  control  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  and 
then  make  off  with  the  people’s  savings  contained 
therein,  leaving  in  their  place  the  made-while-you- 
wait  System  securities.  I  told  how,  in  connection 
with  Rogers  and  the  Amalgamated  tricksters,  he 
was  raising  the  wages  of  the  20,000  miners  of 
Montana  to  jolly  them  into  that  we’re-the-whole- 
thing  frame  of  mind  which  is  so  conducive  to  the 
easy  collecting  of  its  subjects’  coin,  that  they  might 
raise  no  objection  to  his  taking  possession  of  the 
banks  that  contained  their  savings;  how  he 
would,  when  the  looting  was  compete,  desert 
Butte  and  all  would  be  chaos. 

What  were  my  thanks  from  the  people,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  most  interested?  You  will  pardon 
me,  my  dear  Ridgway,  if  I  laug^  as  I  write,  for, 
after  all,  the  principal  wages  I  have  collected  from 


my  “Frenzied  Finance”  work  have  been  my 
laughs  when,  from  time  to  time,  I  detect  myself 
pingponging  that  hi-diddle-did(Ue  phrase,  “The 
people’s  thanks.” 

What  were  my  thanks  from  the  people?  A 
sample:  The  Butte  Miners  Union  in  contention 
advised  me  to  mind  my  own  business,  resoluted 
Heinze  a  prince,  Rogers  a  king,  and  invested  $50,- 
000  of  the  Union’s  trust  funds  in  .Amalgamated 
stock  at  more  than  double  its  present  selling  price, 
with,  of  course,  a  secret  guaranty  from  Rogers 
against  losses  on  this  particular  investment.  Then 
Heinze  did  just  what  I  said  he  would  do.  He 
secured  control  of  a  chain  of  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies.  You  know  what  happened  the  other 
day.  Heinze  is  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Grand  Juries  for  getting  so 
careless  of  the  peofde’s  funds  that  he  did  not,  at 
the  latter  part  of  his  career,  even  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through  the  form  of  depositing  his  bogus 
securities  as  collateral,  but  simj^y  drew  che^s 
when  he  had  no  funds  to  meet  them  and  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  banks  paid  to  himself  the  amount 
that  the  worthless  checks  called  for. 

One  bank  in  Butte  is  a  fair  illustration  of  all. 
It  had  a  million  or  two  of  the  workingmen’s 
deposits.  It  no  longer  has  these  deposits  in 
money,  and  the  workingmen  who  grinned  at  my 
warning  are  now  scratclung  their  poor  pates  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  each  $6  share  of  worthless  stock 
give  forth  the  $50  to  $75  in  cash  that  it  was 
made  the  instrument  of  withdrawing.  One  day 
Heinze  was  withdrawing  deposits  and  putting  in 
their  place  his  United  Copper  stock,  which  he  had 
trick^  up  to  $78  per  share.  The  next  day  this 
stock  was  a  Wall  Street  football  at  $6  per  share, 
and  the  Butte  bank,  with  others  over  the  country, 
was  wondering  where  it  was  at  and  how  it 
got  there.  At  the  same  time  almost  all  of  Butte’s 
mines  and  smelters  closed  down  and  threw 
thousands  of  workmen  out  of  employment,  and 
to-day  these  miners  are  wandering  with  their  desti¬ 
tute  families  into  new  fields  in  vain  search  of  the 
wherewithal  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Thirty  million  dollars  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  Amalgamated  stock  that  Rogers  and 
Rockefeller  worked  off  upon  the  public  at  twice 
to  three  times  its  present  selling  price  because  of 
the  $50,000  Butte  Union  sucker  bait  alone.  The 
total  looting  by  all  the  different  branches  of 
this  section  of  the  swindle  amounted  to  between 
$200,000,000  and  $300,000,000.  You  will  re¬ 
member  how,  from  time  to  time  after  my  Heinze 
chapter,  I  advertised  coming  events  under  the 
heading  “The  Swindle  of  the  A^.”  In  these 
advertisements  I  set  forth  what  Heinze  was  doing 
and  repeated  my  warning,  but  the  American 
people  were  in  their  grinning  mood,  and  the  press 
daily  asked  me  not  to  be  an  ass,  but  to  shut  up 
and  stop  nagging  at  the  new  Napoleon  of  finance. 

My  dear  Ridgway,  what  fools,  indeed,  what 
fools  we  mortals  bel  Shortly  before  Heinze’s 
Jerry-built  structure  went  down  like  a  punk 
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palace,  the  consenative  bankers  of  Boston  gave 
him  a  banquet  at  which,  to  the  tune  of  mighty 
applause,  he  preached  upon  modem  finance  and 
ancient  virtue.  These  bankers  are  now  figuring 
hew  to  make  one  dinner  and  one  hour  of  super¬ 
heated  atmosphere  equal  the  millions  Heinze  ex¬ 
tracted  from  their  institutions. 

You  will  recall  I  said  that  my  chapter  on  Henry 
M.  Whitney,  the  capitalizer  of  Massachusetts’ 
Legislatures,  was  the  best  and  probably  the  most 
effective  in  “  Frenzied  Finance.”  When  the  world 
.saw  this  picture  they  flung  their  hands  aloft  in 
wide-mouthed  horror.  To  show  you  how  much 
headway  I  have  made  with  these  dear  American 
])eople,  who  criticize  me  for  no  longer  playing 
around  their  rain -barrels,  I  submit:  Massachu¬ 
setts— virtue-breeding,  honesty-honoring  Massa¬ 
chusetts — nominated  this  same  Whitney  for  its 
first  place  of  honor,  the  governorship,  in  the  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seventh  year  of  our  I>ord,  or 
only  two  short  years  after  I  had  submitted  my 
study  of  the  boss  briber  of  the  East.  As  you 
know,  I  got  after  him  with  my  paint-pots  and 
made  his  candidacy  the  most  ludicrous  of  any  in 
the  long-spun-out  ludicrous  governorship  affairs 
of  Massachusetts,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  Massachusetts  did  nominate  Henry  M. 
Whitney,  its  most  notorious  corruptor  of  law¬ 
makers,  law-administrators,  and  the  ballot-box, 
for  the  first  {dace  of  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  state. 

I  re|)eat:  Mull  these  things  over  and  then,  if 
you  still  think  I  should  continue  my  work  a  day 
longer  in  any  other  way  than  I  now  intend  to — 
by  going  into  Wall  Street,  free  from  any  en- 
tan^ement  or  restraining  promises  to  the  {leople, 
there  to  skin,  pickle,  and  crqcify  the  System — I 
will  admit,  and  publicly,  that  I  am  all  I  have  been 
pictured  to  be  by  those  Simon -Smudge  guides  of 
the  peo()le,  the  dollar-lapping  ink-squirters  of  the 
System’s  press. 

Now  for  a  final  word,  one  of  thosse  words 
that  one  man  who  has  smilingly  sat  tight 
through  an  eternity  of  {lain,  humiliation,  and 
misrepresentation  feels  he  may  say  to  another 
man  who  can  appreciate  his  words;  feels  he  must 
.say,  ere,  shouldering  his  kna{)sacked  ho{)es  and 
ambitions,  he,  hand  in  hand  with  his  tattered, 
.sad-eyed,  quivering-lip{)ed  dreams,  turns  his  back 
upon  the  battlefield  over  which  still  hangs  the 
smoke  that  has  been  his  only  food,  on  which  still 
nestle  the  tents  of  those  brave  comrades  with 
whom  he  has  so  long  swap{)ed  canteens  and  mixed 
tears,  and  sets  his  ste{)s  toward  other  fields  where 
the  fighting  is  more  rapid,  where  failure  is  more 
sudden,  and  victory  more  brilliantly  decisive. 

When  you  have  calmly  sieved  all  my  work,  with 
the  help  of  this  word-stirrer,  tell  me  again  and 
frankly,  have  I,  in  your  opinion,  made  the  greatest 
mistake  of  all  the  mistakes  that  mortal  must 
make?  Tell  me  truly,  should  I  have  foyght  on 
to  the  accom{)animent  of  back-handed  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  idiots  I  now  despise,  to  the 
gibes  and  the  taunts  of  enemies  (rather  than 


associate  personally  with  whom  I  have  always 
stood  ready  to  acce^  hell  here  and  hell  hereafter), 
or  should  I  not  have  kissed  my  hand  to  their 
smug  mugs  before  I  began  my  work? 

You  know  me  as  I  am.  You  know  how  I  have 
shuddered  every  time  I  saw  myself  held  up  to  the 
world  as  having  gone  back  to  my  former  friends, 
as  having  “squealed,”  to  use  the  {jet  expression  of 
the  doughnut-brained  press  that  acts  as  {jowder 
monkeys  in  the  System’s  fights.  You  know  that 
never  in  the  long  fight  have  I  used  any  informa¬ 
tion  in  my  possession  that  it  w'as  not,  by  the  high 
standards  of  white  men,  right  for  me  to  use.  You 
know  that  at  any  time  I  could  have  annihilated, 
and  could  now  completely  annihilate,  the  System’s 
masters  if  I  would  but  really  “squeal”;  if  I  would 
print  two  or  three  scores  of  documents  in  my  {jos- 
session,  if  I  would  but  summon  into  court  one  or 
two  of  their  many  trusted  associates  who  tell  me 
confidentially  all  they  know.  But  you  also  know 
that  to  do  this  I  should  have  to  {>lead  guilty  to  my 
conscience  of  fighting  unfairly  and  hitting  below 
the  belt,  and  that  rather  than*  do  that,  I  would 
suffer  being  drawri  and  quartered. 

You  know  their  press-yel{)ers  have  taunted  me 
with  seeking  self-advertising.  You  know  they 
have  made  a  large  {>art  of  the  public  believe  that  I 
would  do  anything  {jossible  to  get  into  the  lime¬ 
light,  and  yet  you  know  that  I  could  at  any  time 
during  the  past  two  years  com{fletely  have  turned 
the  tables  on  these  character  thugs  by  the  sim{)le 
statement  of  a  few  facts  that  it  was  in  my  power 
to  state  without  even  violating  confidence.  You 
know  that  if  I  had  set  forth  in  the  public  prints 
just  once  a  quarter  of  my  underground  connec¬ 
tions,  associations,  and  confidence,  the  rats  of  the 
System’s  press  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  a 
sewer  large  enough  to  hold  them. 

Read  some  of  the  articles  that  are  being 
published  by  certain  American  news{)a{)ers,  and 
then  try  to  imagine  how  I  look  at  your  question: 
“Is  it  right  for  you  to  desert  your  work  for  the 
{jeople?” — the  {jeople  who  allow  such  hiunan 
skunks  to  {jollute  the  air  that  decent  {jeople  must 
breathe. 

Then  close  your  eyes  and  call  up  the  vision  of 
yourself  sitting  in  the  highest  place  in  the  land, 
listening  to  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  say  to 
me:  “Lawson,  I  have  followed  all  your  work.  I 
say  to  you,  you  have  done  more  good  for  the 
.\merican  {jeo{jle  than  any  man  since  Lincoln’s 
day,  and  you  may  go  out  and  proclaim  it  to  the 
world  and  I  will  back  it  up.”  Then  recall  that 
after  that  interview,  when  I  was  railed  at  like  a 
pick{xjcket  for  allowing  even  the  rumor  to  stand 
that  I  was  in  touch  with  him,  I  not  only  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  go  unanswered,  but  rather  than  risk 
handicapping  his  great  work  by  bringing  down  on 
his  head  the  spleen  of  my  enemies,  I  remained 
mum  as  an  oyster. 

And  recall  that  this  was  two  years  ago,  and  that 
I  have  since  remained  silent :  and  recall  all  that  has 
hap{jened  since  and  that  through  no  word  or  act 
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of  mine  have  I  connected  my  name  with  his; 
recall,  as  you  read  the  mouthing  of  these  fuz^- 
brained  pressmen,  that  I  have  m  my  possession 
over  3,000  letters  from  3,000  of  the  gi^  brains  of 
the  professional  world  teeming  with  praises  for 
my  work  and  myself,  that  I  have  personal  letters 
from  over  750  bishops,  priests,  and  ministers, 
twenty-two  governors,  100  congressmen,  and 
scores  of  senators,  all  chock-full  of  unstinted 
praise  of  my  work  and  myself.  And  recall  again 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  System- 
inspired  slushings,  such  as  those  that  I  have  sent 
you,  and  then  answer  my  question:  Do  you 
wonder  I  cry  aloud  to  the  American  people:  “I 
have  had  enough.  I  respectfully  submit  to  you 
my  decision  that  you  must  secure  another  goat.” 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

Mt  dear  Ridgway: 

I  received  your  request  that  I  consent  to  your 
nirming  my  letter  as  your  justification  to  your 
readers  for  this  my  final  act  I  will  not  argue 
with  you;  go  ahead,  first  printing  your  own  letter 
to  me — that  is,  make  the  story  a  complete  qne. 
It  is  a  risky  bit  of  business,  this  laying  out  to  the 
world  our  itmer  hearts,  but  your  judgment  has 
always'  been  good  and  I  am  too  much  of  a  gam¬ 
bler  to  halt  at  any  proposition  a  friend  of  mine 
says  is  right;  so  shmt  ahead,  simply  giving  to  your 
reiulers  this,  my  prayer. 

May  God  in  His  infinite  generosity  forgive  me 
for  any  pain  and  sorrow  I  have  brought  to  the 
McCalls,  the  Alexanders,  the  Hydes,  and  other 
System  boatswains  and  middies,  the  sacrificing  of 
whom  I  now  see  further  entrenches  the  real  mas¬ 
ters,  the  devil  minds  of  the  System,  in  their  brutal 
power. 

May  He  in  His  infinite  mercy  forgive  me  for 
causing  pain  or  sorrow  to  those  millions  of  noble 
women,  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of 
America,  who  have  been  at  all  times  during  my 
battle  my  principal  support  and  encouragement 
— ^if  they  had  only  been  men,  I  should  now  be 
buckling  afresh  my  armor  instead  of  deserting 
my  work,  because  for  the  sake  of  such  rare 
spirits,  I  would  willingly,  happily  go  to  any  form 
of  torture  or  death. 

May  He  in  His  infinite  power  make  those  scores 
of  thousands  of  white  men  who  have  so  imbly 
encouraged  and  supported  me  in  my  work  know 
my  soul-tearing  regrets  at  being  compelled  to  for¬ 
sake  that  which  was  my  dearest  hope. 

May  He  in  this  life  and  in  the  one  to  come  mete 
out  to  me  my  just  deserts  for  what  I  have  done  and 
am  doing,  and  to  Him  I  say:  Whatever  my  pun¬ 
ishment,  I  will  take  it  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  with  a  fervent,  unflinching  “Thy  will  be 
done.” 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Ridgway,  of  all  the  things 
“Frenzied  Finance”  brought  me,  I  cherish  most 
the  right  to  sign  myself. 

Your  friend  and  comrade, 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 


My  dear  Cosgrave: 

In  winding  up  my  work  I  have  this  last  re¬ 
quest  to  make  of  you.  I  know  you  will  grant  it. 
Give  me  one  whole  page  for  this  letter.  I  have 
secured  many  pages  from  you  in  the  past,  which 
you  at  the  time  may  have  thought  could  be  used 
to  better  advantage.  This  is  the  last  I  will  ask  of 
you;  set  this  one  page  in  your  taking  style  with 
an  eye  to  its  being  dit  from  the  magazine  by  your 
readers  for  a  nailing-up-for- future-reference 
purpose. 

It  was  you  who  in  .\pril,  r904,  on  behalf  of  the 
magazine,  iraf^ored  me  to  begin  my  work  for  the 
people.  I  said  to  you  then  that  I  was  not  ready. 

I  intended  my  work  as  a  preliminary  to  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  my  Remedy.  And  I  believed  that, 
at  the  launching  of  my  Remedy,  I  ought  to  con¬ 
trol  $50,000,000,  in  order  to  be  assu^  of  the 
success  of  the  first  institution  that  is  to  illustrate 
the  working  of  my  Remedy.  I  still  believe  that 
I  should  wait  to  inaugurate  my  Remedy  imtil  I 
can  personally  supply  all  of  this  money,  so  that 
by  no  possibility  can  I  fail — so  that  the  System 
cannot  successfully  accuse  me  of  selfish  motives, 
as  they  will  do  if  I  should  go  to  the  public  for 
any  portion  of  this  vast  sum. 

It  was  you  more  than  all  others  who  influenced 
me  in  beginning  when  I  did.  At  that  time  I 
said  to  Ridgway  and  his  associates:  “At  all 
times  during  my  work  I  will  keep  the  door  to  my 
mind  wide  open  to  Cosgrave.  He  b  known  to  be 
a  stalwart,  too  intelligent  to  be  fooled,  too  honest 
to  be  swerved,  too  courageous  to  be  forced.  He 
has  won  his  spurs  in  the  battle-fields  of  literature 
and  hb  word  b  golden.  When  any  of  you  have 
doubts — for  during  my  fight  you  will  have  them; 
when  any  of  you  have  fears — formanytimesduring 
my  fight  you  will  be  fearsome;  when  any  of  you 
during  my  fight  are  tempted  to  focus  me  cross¬ 
eyed,  it  wUl  be  well  for  you,  best  for  my  work,  that 
you  feel  you  can  instantly  retrolley  your  slipping 
faith  by  going  to  Cosgrave  instead  of  to  one  who 
at  that  time  must  from  necessity  be  smoke- 
enveloped.” 

From  the  making  of  that  promise  until  notify¬ 
ing  you  that  I  was  through,  you  wfll  bear  me  out 
that  I  never  did  aught  in  t^  stock-market  nor  in 
my  public  work  that  was  not  done  in  the  direct 
rays  of  your  observation  and  imderstanding.  You 
have  not  at  all  times  agreed  as  to  the  color  of  my 
ink,  the  pointing  of  my  pen,  or  my  stock-market 
scarecrowings.  But  you  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
say  that  I  have  given,  in  all  my  work,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  all  others,  even  to  the  System,  a  fair  deal 
You  will  bear  me  out  that  I  have  never  had  in 
mind,  in  any  move  I  have  made,  anything  but 
the  accomplbhment  of  my  purpose.  You  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  pledging  of  that  word  which  b 
more  sacred  to  me  than  all  else,  even  the  success 
of  my  worir,  and  which  I  herewith  unqualifiedly 
pledn,  that  I  have  never  sold  stocks  when  I  ad¬ 
vised  the  public  to  buy,  I  have  never  bought 
stocks  when  I  advised  the  public  to  sell,  un- 
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loss  it  was  to  support  the  public’s  market  or  to 
smash  the  System’s  market,  in  order  to  further 
the  success  of  my  public  work ;  that  I  have  never 
deceived  the  people  in  any  material  statement  or 
act,  and  if  on  any  immaterial  point  only  because 
it  was,  in  my  best  judgment,  better  for  their 
interests;  and  that  in  my  stock-market  operations 
since  the  beginning  of  my  work  I  have  lost 
millions  of  my  personal  fortune  other  than  those  I 
have  spent  in  advertising  and  investigation;  and 
that  in  each  operation  I  have  lost  when  the  public 
lost,  and  upon  an  infinitely  more  extensive  scale. 

From  your  personal  knowledge  you  can  bear 
me  out  when  1  say  that  at  no  time  since  the 
beginning  of  my  work  until  the  writing  of  this 
letter  have  I  ever  weakened  in  my  belief  that 
when  my  Remedy  is  given  to  the  people,  all  the 
jtresent  financial  evils — tariff,  currency,  stock- 
market,  etc. — will  disappear,  and  that  never  was 
my  faith  greater  than  to-^ay. 

To  you,  my  dear  Cosgrave,  and  through  you  to 
your  readers,  I  herewith  pledge  my  word: 

That  the  public  has  b^n  ^ucated,  aroused  to 
the  System’s  hellishness  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  never  be  permanently  put  to  sleep  again. 

That  from  my  new  field  the  public  wUl  hear 
from  me,  and  in  ways  that  will  cause  it  to 
mistake  its  eardrums  for  army  practise  targets. 

That  in  all  my  coming  stock-market  ojierations, 

I  will  always  differentiate  between  the  people’s 
hearthstones  and  the  plunder  caves  of  the  System. 

That  until  I  die  I  will  be  found,  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the  year,  plugging  at  the 
System  with  all  the  power  and  cunning  1  possess. 

I  i^edge  you,  my  dear  Cosgrave,  that  those  who 
believe  my  new  move  means  I  am  in  the  Sys¬ 
tem’s  camp  for  dollars  will,  probably  ere  this 
is  in  their  hands,  have  actual  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  “Once  an  Indian,  always  an  Indian.’’ 
Whatever  else  my  enemies  may  have  accused  me 
of,  none  has  said  I  do  not  know  the  System’s 
game.  I  do  know  it.  I  know  its  strength,  its 
weakness,  its  contemptible,  mean  trickeries. 
Time  and  again  during  my  fight,  as  you  know,  I 
could  have  blown  the  System  into  the  center  sul¬ 
phur  heaps  of  hell,  but  only  at  great  risk  of  injury 
to  the  people  and  only  by  employing  System 
methods,  and  I  refrained.  All  that  is  past  now, 
and  herewith  I  serve  formal  notice  to  the  System 
and  to  the  people  that  I  call  in  all  directly  made 
or  implied  promises  that  may  interfere  with  my 
future  fighting.  I  serve  warning  that  my  stock- 
market  ba'.tle  with  the  System  will  be  according 


to  the  code  the  System  has  adopted;  scratch, 
purr,  or  bite,  pitch,  sugar,  or  slush  will  be  as 
good  for  my  purpose  as  theirs;  and  God  help 
them — for  He  alone  can — when  because  of  fire, 
flood,  or  pestilence,  when  because  of  earthquakes 
(political,  social,  or  labor)  I,  seeing  the  peode  can 
be  stampeded,  find  an  opening  to  their  hanks, 
trust  companies,  and  corporations,  for  I  will 
strike  as  mercilessly  as  the  tiger  does  at  the  wolves 
and  jackals  that  he  finds  have,  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  moved  into  his  flat.  During  the  three  days 
of  the  recent  panic  I  could,  as  you  know,  have  laid 
waste  the  whole  System  structure  and  made  them 
hunt  the  caves.  They  admitted  it  to  me  as  they 
pleaded  and  pointed  to  the  structures  of  innocent 
people  that  must  go  dowm  with  theirs,  to  the 
structures  such  as  Evtrybody’s  and  those  of 
my  other  friends,  and  I,  as  you  know,  gave  way, 
b^use  I  knew  there  was  another  day. 

I  want  you  to  know,  I  care  little  whether  the 
people  know,  that  the  millions  that  I  am  about 
to  take  from  the  System  will  be  devoted  to  put¬ 
ting  into  every  home  of  the  land  all  the  “Frenzied 
Finance”  stories  that  are  being  written  and  en¬ 
acted,  and  that  every  dollar  I  now  have,  and  can 
lay  hands  on  in  the  future,  will  be  devot^  to  edu¬ 
cating  the  people  and  further  and  more  bitterly 
arousing  them  to  hatred  for  those  who  have  been 
and  are  now  using  them  for  door-mats. 

Imagine,  my  dear  Cosgrave,  the  present  stock- 
market  slowly  creeping  up  again  with  no  one  to 
warn  the  peoffle  or  to  scare  the  System  until  they, 
emboldened  by  success,  and  the  vision  of  their 
past  easy  robberies,  ab^don  caution.  Imagine 
me  running  with  the  pack,  and  then,  from  a  dear 
sky,  in  half-page,  scare-head  advertisements  pub¬ 
lished  throughout  the  world,  picturing  the  recent 
panic  and  proving  it  is  about  to  be  repeated.  Im¬ 
agine  this  condition,  and  you  will  see  a  panic  in 
comparison  with  which  the  one  that  has  just 
been  chloroformed  into  temporary  quietude  will 
appear  the  tompiping  of  a  drunken  sailor  com¬ 
pared  to  the  boulevard  minuets  of  the  French 
Revolutionists. 

Then  imagine  the  editorials  of  my  old  friends, 
the  System  press  character  thugs,  who  are  now 
joyfully  singing,  “Now  that  he  has  quit  his  work 
his  future  movements  will  be  of  no  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public  or  to  the  System.”  No — I  do 
NOT  Think  My  Future  Movements  will  be  of 
Particular  Interest  to  the  People  or  to 
THE  System.  Indeed,  No. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 


Well,  the  story  is  finished. 

After  fighting  four  years  in  a  self -enlisted  battle,  Mr.  Lawson  retires.  In  this  farewell 
address  he  says  some  hard  things  about  the  enemy,  the  stay-at-homes,  who  will  md  care,  but 
also  things  that  will  sound  especially  cruel  to  the  soldiers  who  made  real  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  that  he  was  urging.  The  praise  he  gives  to  us,  his  lieutenants,  is  out  of  all  proportion. 

We  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  Mr.  Lawson.  We  can  only  regret,  for  his  sake  and 
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for  the  cause's  sake,  what  appears  to  us  a  terrible  mistake.  May  we  call  your  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  last  few  paragraphs  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cosgrove — who  was  with  Mr.  Lawson 
constantly  during  the  entire  period  when  “  Frenzied  Finance "  was  written  —  wherein  he 
practically  assures  us  that-  he  is  going  to  keep  on  fighting  against  the  System  and  for  the 
people.  It  is  our  belief  that  his  hatred  for  the  System  is  sincere  and,  in  spite  of  what  he  says, 
that  his  love  for  the  people  is  sincere.  To  prove  both,  we  shall  hope  to  have  many  a  good  story 
from  him  in  the  future. 

Meantime,- Everybody'S  Magazise  stands  where  it  stood  at  the  start.  Our  work  is 
cut  out  for  us,  and  we  shall  go  on  hewing  to  the  line.  The  terrible  cancerous  growth  of  com¬ 
mercial  dishonor  cannot,  we  believe,  be  eradicated from  our  body  politic  in  much  less  time  than  it 
took  to  develop.  Morality  and  virtue  cannot  be  imposed  upon  our  rich  malefactors  until  we  find  a 
way  to  make  them  legally  accountable for  their  crimes.  The  evil  commercial  habits  of  a  generation 
cannot  be  corrected  in  three  twelvemonths.  We  are  not  disappointed;  we  are  greatly  encouraged. 

Ao,  we  shall  continue  the  good  work  of  enlightenment  and  denunciation  whenever  or  wher- 
e%>er  we  encounter  wrongs  that  need  resistance  or  exposure.  * 

Wherever  we  can  fight  without  assured  annihilation,  and  with  reasonable  hope  of  making 
some  progress,  there  you  may  expect  to  find  us;  and  we  shall  miss  our  guess  if  Mr.  Lawson 
is  not  engaged  in  the  same  general  battle,  if  not  with  the  same  army  corps. 

When  “Frenzied  Finance”  began  its  course  in  Everybody'S  Magazise,  Wall  Street  was 
a  mystery.  High  Finance  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  realm  in  which  moved  eminent  bankers  and 
capitalists  whose  genius  and  achievements  were  far  beyond  the  understanding  of  common  men. 
Our  people  knew  nothing  of  the  operations  of  great  syndicates,  nor  of  the  correlation  of  banks  and 
other  institutions  that  made  “  The  System."  The  operations  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  which 
the  millions  of  the  people  were  juggled  as  corn  in  a  sieve,  represented  a  sort  of  occult  mathematics 
that  only  experts  could  fathom.  The  Rockefellers,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  Standard  Oil,  the 
great  captains  of  industry,  the  trust  promoters,  the  heads  of  the  big  insurance  companies,  were 
our  most  distinguished  citizens,  men  whose  itUegrity  etnd  capacity  were  the  unassailable  bulwarks 
of  American  commercial  supremacy. 

To-day,  where  in  the  estimation  of  the  nation  do  many  of  these  men  stand  f  The  glamour 
of  their  greatness  has  passed  away  from  them.  With  few  exceptions,  they  appear  as  adroit 
tricksters  or  bold  plunderers.  Their  leadership  is  recogmzed  as  the  triumph  of  unscrupulousness 
rather  than  the  reward  of  foresight  or  brain  power. 

Who  has  brought  ed>out  the  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  toward 
their  erstwhile  leaders,  if  not  Mr.  Lawson  t  To-day  the  ways  and  the  wiles  of  Wall  Street  are 
open  secrets.  Who  enlightened  the  country  as  to  the  nefarious  tricks  of  High  Finance,  if  not 
Mr.  Lawson  t  The  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  fissancial  methods 
of  our  captains  of  industry  that  the  American  people  now  posuss  is  due  primarily  and  prin¬ 
cipally  to  Mr.  Lawson.  Viewed  as  education,  his  work  has  far  greater  value  than  if  taken  as 
exposure.  What  Mr.  Lawson  did  was  to  start  a  conflagration  that  lighted  up  the  dark  places 
of  finance.  Since  that  memorable  first  chapter  of  “Frenzied  Finance  "  in  fuly,  1904,  we've  been 
viewing  events  by  the  illumination  he  has  furnished.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  suspicions  his 
accusations  aroused,  who  imagines  that  the  differences  of  opinion  between  two  insurance  magnates 
would  have  resulted  in  the  terrific  exposures  that  toppled  great  men  from  lofty  pedestals  and 
shocked  the  country?  Take  it  as  you  please,  the  work  of  “  Frenzied  Finance,"  in  the  tremendous 
consequences  that  have  followed  in  its  wake,  is  comparable  only  to  “  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  And 
we  dare  predict  that  it  will  be  the  book  to  which  the  historians  of  the  future  will  go  for  the  facts 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  extraordinary  period  of  financial  exploitation  and  colossal  plundering 
that  culminated  in  the  late  panic. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Lawson  has  done  a  great  work.  Probably  he  has  accomplished  more for  the 
people  of  America  than  any  other  man  of  his  generation.  With  his  methods  we  have  often  been  at 
absolute  variance,  but  it  was  HIS  work,  and,  in  considering  the  man,  may  it  not  be  fair  to  believe, 
as  he  himself  has  so  often  said  to  us,  that  the  form  of  character  and  temperament  that  made 
possible  his  achievements  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  his  disappointments?  Your  dashing  leader  of 
cavalry,  whose  splendid  attacks  scatter  the  enemy,  may  not  also  possess  the  power  to  rule  his  own 
soul.  Lawson  fought  in  his  own  way,  the  only  way  he  knew,  and  after  the  last  critic  has  had 
his  say  the  fact  will  remain  that  it  was  a  greed  fight — so  good,  so  mighty  that  years  must- 
pass  before  the  measure  of  his  victories  can  truly  be  told. — The  EDITORS. 
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Forced  Sale  Methods 

employed  in  selling  Shawknit  Socks.  They  have  stood  the  test  for 
more  than  30  years.  Each  year,  the  sales  rapidly  increasing,  the 
demand  exceeding  the  supply. 

Dealers  realize  more  than  ever  to-day  that  when  a  man  or  woman 
asks  for  Shawknit  Socks  “  some  other  kind  ”  will  not  do.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  the  public  demand  Shawknit  Socks  and  hundreds  of  new 
dealers  are  taking  on  this  line  from  their  jobbers  is  due  to  merit  alone. 

Shawknit  Socks  are  seamless  —  knitted  to  fit  the  feet  —  from 
standard,  uniform  quality  yarns.  They  have  always  been  famous  for 
their  unrivalled  wearing  qualities. 

Shawknit  Socks  are  not  chemically  finished — they  are  given  a 
natural  finish  which  preserves  their  strength.  Pure,  indelible,  vege¬ 
table  dyes  only  ar^  used,  which  never  crock,  stain  nor  fade  and  are 
harmless  to  the  most  tender  feet. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  recommend  you  to  your  nearest  dealer. 
When  a  dealer  once  puts  in  the  Shawknit  line  he  sticks  to  it,  because 
when  a  man  once  wears  the  Shawknit  Socks  he  will  take  no  others. 

We  fill  orders  only  when  you  are  unable  to  procure  them  from  your  dealer.  In  such 
cases  we  will  deliver  goods  at  full  retail  price  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  tipon  receipt  of  remit¬ 
tance.  When  ordering  direct  specify  size.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  will  help  you 
in  your  selection  and  will  keep  you  posted. 

Try  the  following  assortments  and  give  SbawkaltM  a  thorough  test : 

/959  Famout  Saowblack 

SFI  Black  aad  White  mixture,  pure  white  lualde 

3SS  A  rich  dreaay  aavy  blue 

25c.  per  pair,  6  pairs  in  a  dainty  box  $1.50.  Tbounaada  of  dealers  carry  and  sell  Shawknit 
Socks.  Accept  no  substitute. 

SHAW  STOCKINO  CO., 

72  SHAW  STREET,  LOWELL,  MASS. 
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Continuad  from  pace  736 


and  with  that  record  of  the  vote  we  went  out 
,  and — we  called  the  roll.  That  showed  the 
people  of  each  district  what  ‘their’  repre¬ 
sentative  represented.  All  the  people  had  to 
do  then  was  to  vote,  and  they  vot^.” 

“So  that  is  why  you  read  the  roll-calls  of 
the  Senate  all  over  the  country?” 

“That’s  why,”  he  answered.  “I  want  the 
people  to  know  whether  their  senators  repre¬ 
sent  them  or — something  else.  When  they 
know  that,  the  United  States  Senate  wiU  rep¬ 
resent  the  people  of  the  United  States.” 

“Then,  Senator,  every  measure  you  father 
has  two  purposes:  one  to  achieve  the  end  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  bill;  the  other  to  put  the  sena¬ 
tors  on  record.” 

“Exactly,”  he  said.  “And  my  first  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  put  the  senators  on  record,  for,  if 
we  could  get  the  Congress  and  our  legisla¬ 
tures  generally  to  be  truly  representative, 
the  other  things  would  come  of  themselves. 
Not  one  or  two  mangled  bills  a  session,  but 
all  the  legislation  we  need.” 

“But  you  said  in  your  speech  on  the  Al¬ 
drich  bill  that  the  special  interests  were  com¬ 
bining  into  one  mammoth  trust?” 

“Yes,  and  I  meant  just  that.  I  meant  this 
one  great  combination  which,  while  yet  not 
complete,  already  controb  the  finances  and 
the  industries  and  the  transportation  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  as  it  does 
the  government  of  states  and  of  the  nation. 
And  it  is  growing.” 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  that?” 
“I  propose  to  put  it  out  of  politics.  We 
shall  ^ow  it  up,  legislate  against  jt,  and,  by 
putting  legislators  to  the  test,  defeat  its  pres¬ 
ent  representatives,  and  elect  representatives 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country.” 

“In  other  words  you  would  regulate?” 

“I  would  try  to  regulate,”  he  answered. 

“  But  do  you  think  a  government,  made  up 
as  ours  is,  of  the  weak  agents  of  powerful 
interests,  can  regulate  such  a  combination 
of  those  interests  as  you  describe?” 

He  smiled,  and  he  answered  tentatively: 
“A  truly  representative  government  could.” 
Then  he  added  with  a  snap:  “The  state  of 
Wisconsin  can.  We  are  regulating  the  rail¬ 
roads  out  there;  really;  justly;  to  the  comfort 


and  convenience  of  the  people  and,  I  believe, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  stockholders.” 

“But  not  to  the  advantage  of  those  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  roads?”  I  suggested. 

“They  still  are  fighting,”  he  answered. 
“Well,  there  you  are,”  I  said.  “They  still 
are  fighting.  Won’t  they  fight  till  they  con¬ 
trol  the  railroad  commission?” 

“All  right,”  said  the  senator  quickly,  and 
he  leaned  forward,  his  fist  to  the  front.  “Let 
them  fight.  I  believe  in  democracy.  I  see 
the  people  watching  the  struggle.  They  want 
to  be  fair;  we  all  want  to  be  fair  and — patient, 
too.  And  we  may  win.  We  may  continue 
to  govern  even  the  railroads,  for  that  is  what 
regulation  means.  It  means  subjecting  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  laws  and  the  common  good 
of  the  state.” 

“But  the  railroads  always  have  won  finally, 
in  the  states,  and  the  public  utilities  always 
have  won,  finally,  in  t^’e  cities.  Won’t  they 
win  in  Wisconsin;  won’t  they  win  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  the  United 
States,  even  if  they  have  to  ‘get’  the  presi¬ 
dency,  which  they  are  after  right  now  and 
which  appoints  the  board?” 

“They  may,”  said  the  Senator.  “They 
may.  But  if  they  win,  they  lose,”  he  added, 
and  he  got  up  and  stood  over  me.  He  knew 
the -question  thaf  was  coming. 

“How  so?  W'hat  do  you  propose  to  do  if 
regulation  fails?  ” 

“Own,”  he  said. 

He  realized  what  it  meant  to  say  that,  but 
he  didn’t  modify,  he  went  on  and  completed 
the  thought: 

“When  it  comes  to  a  choice,”  he  said  in¬ 
tensely,  “between  government  ownership  hy 
the  trusts  or — of  them,  then  I  shall  be  for 
ownership  of  the  trusts.” 

A  moment,  and  I  put  another  question: 
“And  what  if  that  doesn’t  solve  all  our 
problems?” 

“  Oh,  well,”  he  laughed,  “  that’s  as  far  as  we 
shall  get  in  my  time.  But,”  he  sobered  and 
his  eyes  glinted,  “with  a  government  that 
has  made  and  survived  that  test,  we  shall 
have  the  power  and  the  intelligence  and  the 
character  to  solve  any  problems  that  arise; 
and  we  will  solve  them — all.” 
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